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Preface 


This Anthology, which is basically drawn from an educational series 
entitled Studies in the Short Story, first printed in the U.S.A. more than half 
a centuery ago (1949), is intended for Egyptian students of English Litera- 
ture who are ready, with some assistance, to read the short fiction of the last 
century (or so). The rationale of my selection has simply been to bring for- 
ward some of the typically British and American stories now absent in many 
collections. My plan is to provide the reader with a good variety of stories, 
representing different literary and intellectual schools, apart from a five-part 
guiding essay, lifted from the same aforementioned series. My end-goal is 
two-fold: to ensure reading pleasure and promote appreciation of the literary 
text. 


Prof. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
(Giza-July, 2007) 
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READING SHORT FICTION: 
A GUIDING ESSAY 


I. THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF FICTION 
A/ Conflict 


The first impulse of any reader of fiction is to ask, "What is the story 
about?" by which he usually means, "What happens in it?" The question be- 
trays the feeling on the part of fiction readers that a story, before it can be 
anything else, must be a narrative of something that happens to somebody. 
Some recent critic-writers like Sherwood Anderson have complained that the 
notion of "plot" has "poisoned" storytelling. But it is as true today as it was 
in the beginning that to try to write a story without some kind of narrative 
action is analogous to trying to create a body without a skeleton. 


At the same time, many readers are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of narrative in fiction. The influence of De Maupassant and O. Henry, or the 
prevalence on newstands of "action-packed" slick fiction, still heavily affects 
reading tastes, and external action is still all that many readers ask from fiction. 
But even the devotee of suspense fiction realizes that some stories with compara- 
tively little action are "better" than others with a great deal of action. Apparently 
there is more to this matter of "story" than at first meets the eye. What? 


Let us first emphasize that this section is headed "conflict," not "plot." 
In the history of the story (drama, narrative poem, or prose fiction), the term 
plot has come to mean a very particular kind of story structure, a structure 
that has often been charted to show the entanglement, rising action, climax, 
and denouement of a story. While many stories do not have a plot in this 
sense of the word, all stories do have conflict. What is the distinction? 


This. The term plot connotes a formal, relatively inflexible structure, 
one that originally described the structure not of prose narratives but of five- 
act plays. But the term conflict simply means that a story brings together two 
opposing forces, which we call a protagonist (that is, one who struggles for) 
and an antagonist (that is, one who struggles against), and then develops and 
resolves the struggle between these two forces. In most stories, these con- 
flicts will assume one of two patterns. Either we will have an "accomplish- 
ment" story, in which the protagonist tries against opposition to achieve 
some goal (as in "The Rock Cried Out"), or we will have a "decision" story, 
in which a protagonist must choose between two things-two courses of ac- 
tion, say, or two sets of values (as in "The Last Day in the Field"). 


Now conflict is the backbone of a story; it is conflict that provides us 
with pattern and direction and gives us the sense of a story going some- 
where. But conflict must be handled in certain ways if it is to be convincing 
and effective. What, then, are the basic principles that writers consider when 
they want to arouse and maintain a reader's interest in a story? 
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The conflict in a story must first be significant; it must be of obvious im- 
portance to the characters involved. All of us face constant conflicts in our daily 
lives, most of which are easily resolved. But we sometimes face conflicts that are 
not easily resolved. All of us from time to time experience conflicts that have a 
permanent effect upon us-that alter or modify our character, values, ideals, or 
concepts in some way. These are the of conflicts we find in fiction, and because 
of their nature we call them crisis situations. We mean by this that as a result of a 
given conflict, the characters involved will never again be quite the same people 
they were before the incident occurred. 


A second characteristic of effective fictional conflict is that the two oppos- 
ing forces must be relatively equal in strength. In this respect, a skillful short story 
is like a good prize fight, where the outcome is in doubt until the final round. 
Hence, the skillful writer will balance opposing forces so that the outcome of a sto- 
ry remains in suspense until the end. To put it another way, conflict in effective sto- 
ries is developed. 


Third, a story must have unity. This is a comprehensive term; ultimately 
it means that everything-the conflict, the characters, the theme, the point of 
view, the incidental devices-must be functional, related to the story's basic pur- 
pose or effect. In the narrower terms of conflict alone, unity means that each 
development in the conflict of a story must follow logically from a preceding 
development. 


A writer may manage all this and still fail to convince, for his conflict 
may lack the most essential characteristic of fiction, that of plausibility. Like 
unity, plausibility involves the whole story. There is, however, one general 
principle on which plausibility rests: the most convincing story will be one 
that most closely approximates life as the reader has experienced or observed 
it. This does not mean that the initial situation in a story must correspond to 
situations in our world; the skillful writer of fantasy, for example, can per- 
suade us to accept a totally unfamiliar world. But it does mean that given a 
particular situation, the characters in a story will act and react according to 
familiar principles of human behavior. Or it means that the resolution of con- 
flicts will adhere to basic facts of existence-that in a story as in life, for ex- 
ample, a stronger force will defeat a weaker force. 


Writers may also employ other devices that are peculiarly associated 
with narrative handling. In story openings, for example, where a writer may 
have to establish time, place, character, or background before plunging us 
into the conflict, we may find foreshadowing-that is, the suggestion of con- 
flict to follow. A writer may arouse our interest by arousing curiosity; or 
may intensify conflict by employing dilemma-that is, by placing his charac- 
ter in a situation in which the person is forced to choose between two equally 
undesirable alternatives. In these and other ways writers can increase the ef- 
fectiveness of their story line. 


But conflict is only one of several elements in fiction. And if it is the 
dominant element in some stories, in others it is simply one way to achieve 
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quite another end than just suspense. Hence, the most crucial questions we 
can ask about conflict are, "What is its function in a given story? To what 
use is it put?" 


Now the relationship between all the elements in a story is the subject of 
this entire text. But initially we can begin to see this relationship if we ask the 
following questions about a story's conflict. 


1. Who is the protagonist? In most stories, the answer to this will be 
obvious. But in some it will not. In most stories, we can pinpoint the protag- 
onist by asking, "On whom does this story have a maximum effect?" 


But if we discover that a story has no clear protagonist, we have 
through that discovery taken a step toward determining the story's purpose. 


2. What seems to be the emphasized element in a story? Is it conflict, 
or does conflict seem to be subordinated to some other element? Determin- 
ing the dominant element is an important first step in discovering what a sto- 
ry's purpose is. 


3. What is the focus of the conflict? In most accomplishment stories, 
the conflict is external. In most decision stories, the conflict is internal. 


4. How is the conflict resolved? A story in which a protagonist wins 
says one thing. A story in which he loses says another. A story in which he 
wins but finds the winning tainted with some dissatisfaction says a third. 


A story in which the conflict remains unresolved says a fourth. 


5. How is the conflict organized? Action may be organized in any of a 
number of ways, and frequently the purpose of the story is suggested by this 
organization. A writer who wants suspense will probably organize a story 
chronologically, or at least keep the resolution a secret until the end. 


But the writer may not be interested in creating suspense; he may want 
us to ask not "And then?" but "Why?" In this case he may invert his organi- 
zation, giving us the resolution before giving us the events leading up to it. A 
great many stories are not organized chronologically, and if we ask why the 
"normal" organization is abandoned, we will often find the answer a help in 
determining a story's purpose. 


B/ Character 


It was with considerable difficulty and little success that we tried 
above to discuss fictional conflict without constantly relating it to other story 
elements. All elements in fiction are closely related and constantly interact 
with and influence each other. This is particularly true of conflict and char- 
acter, for a story has to happen to somebody. Indeed, in the effective short 
story the characters will in large part determine the nature, development, out- 
come, and effects of the conflict. And if we can therefore argue that charac- 
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ter is at least as essential to fiction as conflict, we can also argue that it is as 
interesting. Unless we are interested in a fictional character, we are not going 
to be interested in what happens to him. 


But if this is true, it is also true that characterization places certain de- 
mands upon a reader that conflict does not. In order to understand the whats 
and whys of these demands, let us briefly examine the basic nature of the 
reading process. 


Most readers of fiction think of reading as a passive process in which 
the writer does most of the work and the reader reaps most of the reward. 
Such is not the case. A storyteller is trying to communicate experience, and 
this can be accomplished only as a joint enterprise. For vicarious experience 
can be communicated only in a very special way. Most of the elements of 
fiction cannot be handled directly, as a generalization in non-fiction is han- 
dled; rather they must be handled indirectly. Another way of putting this is 
to say that a writer shows rather than tells; much of a story's action and most 
of its characterization, its theme, its emotional effects are implied or suggest- 
ed rather than stated. A storyteller does not tell us that a character is selfish, 
but shows the person acting selfishly. A storyteller does not write essays, but 
gives us a story from which we must deduce the theme. A storyteller does 
not tell us to feel sad, but places a sympathetic character in the kind of situa- 
tion that will elicit sadness from us. The good writer knows that handling 
these elements in any other way will fail to convince and may fail to commu- 
nicate at all. To illustrate, let us look at the opening of a very unsophisticated 
form of fiction, a "story" in a first-grade reader. 


This is Dick and Jane. Dick is nice. Jane is nice, too. Jane likes Dick. 
Dick likes Jane. Dick and Jane run and play. Oh, happy, happy Dick. Oh, 
happy, happy, JanS. 


Clearly, no adult reader in his right mind would derive any esthetic 
pleasure from this passage because everything in it-what the characters are 
like, what they do, how they feel-is told. And if we compare this to any 
scene in, say, Bradbury's "And the Rock Cried Out," we will see the differ- 
ence implication makes in a story. For here what the characters are like, how 
they feel, how we feel toward them, the meaning of what happens to them 
must be deduced from what they say, from how they act and react, even 
from such details as a cigarette left burning on a hotel table. The deductive 
process we go through when reading such an "adult" story is almost precise- 
ly the process we go through when we interpret and appreciate a joke; and, 
as with a joke, the pleasure we derive from a story is almost exactly propor- 
tional to the deductive demands made upon us. Hence we can generalize that 
the more sophisticated the story, the more the writer will rely on implication 
in order to accomplish his purpose and effects. 


But implication is not enough. Beyond it, we must believe in the peo- 
ple in a story if we are to believe the story. 
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Plausible characterization, like plausible conflict, defies complete 
analysis. But again we can generalize that the most convincing fictional 
characters are those whose behavior most closely approximates the behavior 
of persons we have observed in life. This means, among other things, that 
fictional characters will be consistent; if a character is established as selfish, 
we expect him to behave selfishly throughout the story. On the surface, this 
may seem contradictory, for in actual life we have all known people to be- 
have inconsistently. But this "acting out of character" is the exception, not 
the rule, and we accept it only because we actually observe it. And one im- 
portant difference between fiction and life is that the behavior of people in 
stories imitates what people usually do, not what they occasionally do. 


But how do we reconcile consistency with the principle of story as cri- 
sis, the principle that story involves some kind of character change? Here we 
meet with a second requirement, which is that plausible characters in fiction 
must be motivated; a story is concerned not only with what a character does 
but with why he does it. A character in fiction can change if we are shown a 
convincing reason for that change. Such a character will still be consistent. 


Other kinds of fictional characters fail to convince a sophisticated 
reader. If we are to believe in a character, we must know him or her; one 
kind of character we do not know is the shadowy character, the mere name 
on a page. Similarly, mature readers will find stock characters-characters 
borrowed from other fiction, as the run-of-the-mill Western hero has been 
borrowed-implausible. Such readers will also reject the oversimplified or flat 
character, the character who is reduced to a single, one-dimensional charac- 
ter trait, and will ordinarily find the round or relatively complex character 
more plausible (an exception, of course, is the use of stock or flat characters 
in minor roles in short fiction). 


Given convincing characterization, a reader must further remember 
that characters are only one element in a total story; the reader must be able 
to see the function of a character in a story. Again, as with conflict, we can 
offer no easy formula for understanding this function. But some of the ques- 
tions we ask about conflict can with equal validity be asked about character. 
What happens to a character in a story? Why? If the conflict changes the 
character, how and why? If it teaches him something, what? If the conflict 
ends satisfactorily for the protagonist, why? If it does not, why not? Do you 
like, admire, respect this or that character in a story? If so, why? What are 
the dominant traits of the characters in a story? What are their values? Their 
drives? Their problems? Their dilemmas? The answers to such questions 
will usually provide significant clues as to a story's purpose or point. 


The kind of character we have in a story can also help us understand a 
story's purpose. In general, fictional characters will fall into one of three cat- 
egories. Probably the majority are what we call typical. The human race is 
subject to division and subdivision; these groupings are determined by such 
things as our occupation, our position on a socioeconomic ladder, our ances- 
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try, our age. And because humans are mimics, our personalities tend to be 
stamped by the groups to which we belong. Thus, a typical character in fic- 
tion is one who represents a group, and we refer to him or her as a "typical" 
teacher, a "typical" advertising copywriter, a "typical" Italian. 


But regardless of whether we are black or white, old or young, rich or 
poor, we share with all members of the human race certain characteristics, 
instincts, values. All languages share such abstractions as love, hate, pity, 
joy. All human beings share many of the same desires-the desire for wealth 
or power, for status, for love, for life, for comfort. Some stories concern 
themselves with problems common to all men, and some fictional characters 
share traits with their brothers and sisters everywhere. We call these charac- 
ters universal. And in some stories we find universal characters pushed one 
step further into allegorical characters, characters who are not people but 
symbols of abstract human traits. 


At the other extreme, characters in fiction can be Individual. An indi- 
vidual character is one who is unique rather than representative. Such char- 
acters are comparatively rare in fiction, and ordinarily a writer who is using 
this type of characterization will deliberately use minor characters as foils 
(contrasts) to the individualized character. Thus, a story like Caroline Gor- 
don's "The Last Day in the Field" contrasts an individual, unique character 
like Aleck to a typical youth like Joe. 


C/ Theme 


Conflict and character are the two most basic and necessary elements 
of fiction, but all stories also have a third, which we call theme. We define 
theme as the application that the story has for the reader, the generalization 
that we can derive from the story, the comment that the story makes on some 
aspect of the human condition. In order to explain what we mean by this, let 
us briefly consider some of the reasons that lead to the writing of a story. 


One impulse common to all of us Is to generalize from experiences, real 
or vicarious. We read or hear of crimes committed and criminals punished, and 
we conclude that crime does not pay. We meet people who have made a lot of 
money and who have ulcers, and we gather that acquiring wealth is not neces- 
sarily a formula for happiness. Like the rest of us, the writer experiences and 
observes human existence, and he also comes to certain conclusions about hu- 
man beings and their problems, conclusions that he feels impelled to commu- 
nicate to others. One way to do this is by telling a story. 


Theme, then, can be defined as the generalization, stated or implied, 
that lies behind the narration of a specific situation involving specific indi- 
viduals; and theme exists in fiction because human beings live in the same 
world, share similar emotions, react in similar ways to similar stimuli, and 
face common problems. These generalizations tend to fall roughly into one 
of two categories. On the one hand, the writer lives in a particular, immedi- 
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ate world, a world of this time and this place; in some ways this world is 
unique, and the writer may comment on it in such a way that his observa- 
tions apply to no other time or place. In such a story we say the theme is top- 
ical. On the other hand, there are many experiences or problems that man- 
kind has faced from the beginning of time: Being born and dying. Loving 
and hating. Most of us mate, reproduce, share family relationships. Most of 
us speculate about the nature of good and evil, the existence of God, the kind 
of universe in which we live. When a writer deals with such subjects, we say 
the theme is universal. 


So much for definition. And if all stories had titles like "War Is Stu- 
pid," or if they incorporated essays that interpreted the meaning of the story, 
theme would probably not present readers with the problems it does. But as 
in characterization, theme in fiction is usually handled by implication and 
must be deduced. That process is likely to involve analysis of conflict and 
character, consideration of a story's point of view, definition of symbols, rec- 
ognition of allusions, interpretation of style and tone-to mention only some 
of the fictional elements that can have a bearing. Hence, one crucial question 
in regard to theme is: What are some of the things a reader looks for in order 
to arrive at a definition of a story's theme? 


It will take us an entire text to answer this in any detail. But our first 
step will be to determine what the story is about. Every story concerns itself 
with some subject-materialism or justice or love or death or good and evil. 
But the subject of a story is not its theme; a story will make some statement 
about death, say. To determine what that statement is, look first at the char- 
acters. For a story to have meaning, the people in it must have something in 
common (character traits or attitudes or values), either with the reader or 
with people in the reader's world. In what ways, then, are the characters rep- 
resentative of people outside the story? 


As with character, so with situation. The situation in which the fiction- 
al characters find themselves, the problem they face, will ordinarily parallel 
in some way situations in which we have found ourselves, problems we have 
faced or observed. Then, with character and situation analyzed, we consider 
how the characters react and what happens to them as a result. From this 
analysis of the specifics in a story, we can usually arrive at a generalization 
which will suggest that we have this kind of character in this kind of situa- 
tion, and if the character reacts thus, then this is what may happen to him or 
her. 


This approach will not apply to all stories, for many stories employ 
other methods (point of view, symbol, allusion, irony, and so on) to arrive at 
theme. But when we are exploring the theme of a story, these are the first 
factors to be considered. At the same time, we should know that in translat- 
ing something specific into something general, we are driving along a treach- 
erous road and should therefore heed the warning signs along the way; for 
example- 
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1. In the terms in which we have already defined it, the theme of a sto- 
ry should not be confused with a story's subject; theme is, rather, a statement 
about that subject. The subject of "A Tree, A Rock, A Cloud," for example, 
is clearly "love." But ten stories on that subject can say ten different things 
about love. What exactly does Carson McCullers say about it here? 


2. The idea of theme should not be equated with that of a "moral" or a 
"lesson." Although fiction can deal with ethical or moral problems or values, 
many stories do not, and those serious and intelligent ones that do are often 
concerned with challenging, not reaffirming, moral axioms or platitudes. 
Good stories do not teach, they reveal; they do not preach, they interpret. 


3. In the truly intelligent and honest story, the theme cannot be re- 
duced to a pat maxim like "Honesty is the best policy." Human experience is 
complex, and the thoughtful story illustrates a complexity that will be mani- 
fested in a number of ways. For one thing, no intelligent story will suggest 
that a given generalization is always true; it will only be true under certain 
circumstances. For another thing, the subjects and predicates of a story's 
theme will be constantly modified, or ambiguous, or ambivalent; good will 
never be totally good or evil completely evil. Finally, a story's theme will 
never apply to all human beings at all times. And if we are to state a story's 
theme at all accurately, we must account for these modifications. 


4. We cannot approach a thematic story as we would a problem in 
physics, expecting to find only one correct interpretation. Art is not mathe- 
matics; a story will always mean something different to different readers, 
just as it will never mean to a reader exactly what the writer intended it to 
mean. This is because the writer brings to a story one set of experiences 
whereas the reader brings to that same story another set. 


In some respects, these two backgrounds must be similar if the story is 
to communicate at all, but they will never be identical. Hence, no two inter- 
pretations of a story will ever be Identical. This does not mean that the 
search for meaning in fiction is a speculative free-for-all, that a story can 
mean anything we choose to make it mean. Behind every story lies a specific 
intent, and the skillful writer selects and arranges his (or her) material in a 
way that will enable a reader to recognize that intent. For this reason, a read- 
er, in discussing a given story, should be prepared not only to define what he 
thinks a story says but also to explain why he so thinks by relating all details 
to his conclusion. The phrase all details should be marked. A good story is, 
among other things, a unified story; unity means that everything is there for 
a purpose, that everything has bearing on a story's intent. Hence, if our inter- 
pretation of theme does not allow for, or Is contradicted by, several details in 
the story, then we must question our interpretation. Or if we must go outside 
a story to substantiate our thesis, then we are again on the wrong track. 


5. We have said that a story Is, among other things, an Interpretation 
of some aspect of the human condition. That interpretation is the essence of 
a story's theme. But regardless of how Intelligent or skillful a writer is, a 
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reader is under no obligation to accept a story's theme. Assign ten writers a 
story and you will get from them ten different and possibly contradictory 
themes. We explore theme in fiction not to learn about life but to think about 
it. The story that prompts us to examine critically our world or our ideas 
about the nature of human nature has done all that a story can be expected to 
do. 


6. Above all else, we must constantly bear In mind that theme is only 
one of three basic elements in fiction; it is never the be-all and end-all of ef- 
fective fiction nor can it by Itself create an effective story. The elements of 
conflict and character are at least as Important as that of theme, and the writ- 
er who fails to handle these skillfully will have written a poor story regard- 
less of how profound or significant its meaning. 


For the reader who thinks of fiction primarily as a "made-up" story writ- 
ten for the purpose of entertaining, the concept of the interpretative function of 
storytelling will be a new one. Serious fiction does not exist merely to enter- 
tain; indeed, the most effective fiction might be defined as that which Inter- 
prets honestly and intelligently a genuine human problem. One statement we 
frequently hear Is that "Fact is stranger than fiction." The statement was fa- 
thered by an article writer, and it is true because the article writer deals with 
the out-of-the-ordinary. To put this in another way, factual stories deal with 
what happens to 1 percent of the people 1 percent of the time. But the proper 
subject of fiction is the ordinary, the common place; fiction concerns itself 
with what happens to 99 percent of the people 99 percent of the time. The ba- 
sic distinction between fiction and life is that fiction Interprets life. Because it 
does so, and because it does so emotionally, by subjecting us vicariously to the 
ordered experience of a story, the fiction writer can reply, "Fiction is stronger 
than fact." In a large degree it is theme that is responsible for this strength. 


II. POINT OF VIEW 


The basic methods of contemporary writers are still those of the first 
storytellers: the use of the five tools of action, dialogue, description, 
thoughts, and exposition put to the developing and resolving of a conflict, 
the portraying of characters, and the realizing of a theme. But in modern fic- 
tion another facet of fictional technique has come to assume such importance 
that it can be said to constitute a sixth tool. This facet is called point of view. 


The term point of view as it applies to fiction is a severely technical 
one, and determining the point of view of any story involves answering these 
questions: Who tells the story? What is the relationship of that person to the 
story? What is the position from which the story gets told? Most analyses of 
fictional point of view attempt a division and subdivision by considering 
these questions simultaneously; further, most analyses employ different ter- 
minology for what is usually the same principle: what one critic, for exam- 
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ple, will call the "neutral omniscient" point of view another will call the "ob- 
jective” point of view. In trying to answer the above questions simultaneous- 
ly, most analyses are, at best, complicated and, at worst, confusing. Hence, 
for purposes of simplification, the following discussion will treat these two 
aspects of point of view [choice of narrator and position) separately. 


To begin with, a writer has two choices of narrator: he may employ 
first person ("I") or third person ("he"). Obviously, the story that is told in 
first person will differ radically-in style, vocabulary, even structure or con- 
tent-from the story that is told in third person. We can illustrate this by refer- 
ence to a possible story situation. Suppose that a writer chooses war as a sto- 
ry subject, and suppose that this writer hates war. He may, on the one hand, 
choose to allow his protagonist to tell his own story. Now suppose that his 
protagonist has a limited education, is provincial, and enjoys killing. Obvi- 
ously, both the style of the story and the content will here be determined by 
the character of the protagonist; and whatever negative reaction toward war 
the writer wants from us must be accomplished by implication-by the use of 
irony, say. In other words, when a writer chooses to use the first-person nar- 
rator, he in effect secedes from his own story; he commits himself to the 
style, background, and character of his narrator. But suppose that this same 
writer chooses to tell this man's story in third person. Now, since the writer 
has interposed himself between his reader and his protagonist, the language 
and style will change; they will become the writer's language and style. Be- 
yond that, even the content can change, for now the writer's attitude toward 
war can quite legitimately seep into his story. 


Choice of narrator, then, has a great deal to do with the content, style, 
and effect of a story. The matter of position, of the relationship of the narrator 
to the story, plays an even more important part. Here we meet with the possi- 
bility of almost infinite variation, gradation, or combination. Narrative posi- 
tions in stories can range from that extreme which Robert Penn Warren calls 
the panoramic, in which a story is viewed from constantly shifting positions, to 
that which he calls strict focus, a severely restricted position that is usually 
found only in the well-handled first-person narrative. If we allow for all these 
variations and gradations, we can say that basically there are four positions 
from which a story can be told: the omniscient point of view, the central point 
of view, the peripheral point of view, and the objective point of view. 


The omniscient point of view might also be called the shifting or mul- 
tiple or panoramic point of view. It is the oldest point of view in fiction, but 
for a number of reasons it is infrequently employed in modern stories. With 
this point of view, the writer assumes the freedom to move at will from one 
point in the story to another. He may, for example, tell one part of his story 
through the eyes and mind of one character, another through the eyes and 
mind of a second character. He may, at any point, shift from a character's po- 
sition to his own, a shift known as author intrusion; or he may handle part of 
his material subjectively (that is, from the inside of someone's mind), an- 
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other part objectively (that is, from the outside, as drama is handled). The 
omniscient point of view obviously offers a writer maximum scope and flex- 
ibility. But in the hands of an unskillful writer, no point of view is so subject 
to abuse: such a writer will shift his point of view needlessly and create con- 
fusions in pattern or direction or focus; or he will come between his reader 
and his story; or he will use this point of view as an excuse for not handling 
his theme or characterization indirectly. Thus, most writers prefer other 
points of view. 


Of these, the central or limited omniscient point of view is the one 
used in most modern short stories. Here the story is told from the point of 
view of the central character; the writer allows himself access to the mind of 
this character but not the minds of any other characters in his story. It is the 
most popular of all fictional points of view because the purpose of most sto- 
ries is centered in the experiences, reactions, or changes of the central char- 
acter; what the protagonist comes to understand or experience is essentially 
what the author intends the reader to understand or experience (though, as 
we shall point out in a moment, this last generalization is subject to very 
careful modification). 


In many stories, however, the author's purpose can best be accom- 
plished by telling the story through the eyes of a minor character rather than 
the central one. We call this point of view peripheral because the story is told 
from the edge, so to speak, instead of from the center. For a certain kind of 
story, this point of view offers a writer a number of advantages. For exam- 
ple, the author may want to incorporate interpretations or attitudes which, if 
assigned to the main character, would destroy plausibility or consistency, 
and if assigned to himself (the writer) would constitute author intrusion. But 
if the writer chooses to approach his story from the position of a minor char- 
acter, he can incorporate these comments without destroying other desired 
effects. In numerous other ways the peripheral point of view can achieve iro- 
ny or thematic modification or depth of characterization or other effects that 
would be impossible were the story approached from any other position. 


The most recent development in fiction is that of the objective point of 
view, which approaches a story completely from the outside. Perhaps the 
best way to describe it is to imagine that you are not participating in a story 
but are rather watching it from a seat in a theater. Indeed, the objective point 
of view is in part a result of the very strong influence of drama on modern 
fiction; and like drama, it does not permit us to enter, except indirectly by in- 
ference, into the minds or inner feelings of any character. Everything, in 
short, is viewed from the outside; the story accomplishes everything through 
the external actions, speech, or appearance of the characters, or through de- 
scription of setting. 


Where the omniscient point of view is at once the easiest point of view 
and the one most subject to abuse, the objective point of view is the most dif- 
ficult to handle but the one least subject to abuse. However, it works best 
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with only certain kinds of material. It is the point of view, for example, of 
the so-called slice-of-life story, which accomplishes its purpose best when it 
is allowed to speak completely for itself, without author or character com- 
ment. It is also found in stories that deal not with a single protagonist but 
with a relationship-in a story dealing with marriage, for example, where nei- 
ther the husband nor the wife is the protagonist. 


Now it is as important for us to be aware of a story's point of view as it 
is for us to follow the story's conflict, assess its characters, or interpret its 
theme. Indeed, we frequently cannot do any of these other things until we have 
considered the teller of the story-who he is, what his limitations are, what his 
involvement in or distance from the story is. In this regard, our first step is to 
identify the narrative point of view and to try to decide why the author chose 
one point of view over another. Definition, however, is only the first step and 
probably the simplest; it can, in fact, be done mechanically, simply by asking 
ourselves whose mind(s) we are allowed access to in the story. 


The second step can be somewhat more delicate. In The Rhetoric of 
Fiction, Wayne Booth discusses what he calls the authority of a story's narra- 
tor, and this is as subject to variations as the possible positions from which a 
story can be approached. Every story is told by or through someone-an au- 
thor, an "implied" author, a central character, a minor character, an anony- 
mous and unidentified character, a number of characters- and what we make 
of the story is going to be determined in part by the reliability of that some- 
one. Even the term reliability (or authority) has a special connotation; what 
we mean by it is how closely the narrator's attitudes toward, or feelings 
about, or interpretation of an experience approximates the writer's attitudes, 
feelings, or interpretation. As w^ have seen, behind every honest story is a 
writer who has certain views about life and who wants to communicate these 
to a reader. In doing so, he may choose any of a number of ways to get his 
"point" across. Ordinarily, if the story employs the omniscient point of view- 
that is, if the writer interprets his own story as he tells it-we can assume that 
the narrator is reliable. If the story is "objective," we can usually make the 
same assumption, though here an "implied" narrator may or may not repre- 
sent the author. But as soon as a writer chooses to tell a story through the 
eyes of someone other than himself, we can no longer assume the reliability 
of the narrator. He may speak for the writer but much more frequently he 
does not. Marlow, for example, the narrator in some of Conrad's stories, 
seems to be reasonably reliable. At the other extreme, most narrators in Ring 
Lardner's stories are clearly unreliable, and instead of accepting their inter- 
pretation we accept an opposite one. Between these two extremes, we can 
have an infinite number of variations and gradations. Thus, when we read a 
story told through a child's eyes, or through the eyes of a clearly stupid nar- 
rator, or through the eyes of a narrator who is presented sympathetically but 
whose understanding of the situation is incomplete, we must obviously make 
allowances for the narrator before we can hope to understand what the au- 
thor wants to say to us. 
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HI. STYLE: THE LANGUAGE OF FICTION 


Our responses to a story are controlled by language artfully arranged 
to achieve carefully prepared effects. "Style is conception,” says Mark 
Schorer, fiction writer and critic. "It is style, and style primarily, that first 
conceives, then expresses, and finally tests subject matter and theme." Con- 
sider the testimony of some other writers on the importance of style (noting 
the style in which they express their observations): 


"The knowledge everyone lacked was analysis of style, the under- 
standing of how a phrase is constructed and articulated." (Gustave Flaubert) 


"In 'Miss Brill,' I chose not only the length of every sentence, but even 
the sound of every paragraph to fit her, and to fit her on that day, at that very 
moment." (Katherine Mansfield) 


"Often I ponder a quarter of an hour whether to place an adjective be- 
fore or after its noun.” (Henri Stendhal) 


"Whatever you want to say, there is only one word to express it, one 
verb to set it in motion and only one adjective to describe it." (Guy de Mau- 
passant) 


"I want to use a minimum of words for a maximum effect. . . . Under- 
writing seems to be a species of under water swimming. Is the pool empty? 
That is how it often looks." (.Wright Morris) 


"Reporting the extreme things as if they were the average things will 
start you on the art of fiction." (F. Scott Fitzgerald) 


"If a writer of prose knows enough about what he is writing about he 
may omit things that he knows and the reader, if the writer is writing truly 
enough, will have a feeling of those things as strongly as though the writer 
had stated them. The dignity of movement of an iceberg is due to only one- 
eighth of it being above water." (Ernest Hemingway) 


"A well-made phrase is a good action.” (Emile Zola) 


"A work that aspires, however humbly, to the condition of art should 
carry its justification in every line." (Joseph Conrad) 


"One never tires of anything that is well written. Style is life! Indeed it 
is the life-blood of thought!" (Gustave Flaubert) 


To detect ways in which a writer tries to affect his reader, analyze his 
style. The words a writer chooses to express feelings, thoughts, and actions 
will tell you a great deal about his relationship to his raw material and the 
way he wants his readers to respond to it. What are the dictates of style in a 
particular story? Is the style appropriate to the subject matter and to the point 
of view the author uses? 
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Together, style and point of view are the major technical considera- 
tions in analyzing a story. Variations on the writer's basic style are somewhat 
determined by the point of view he decides to employ. In a first-person story, 
stylistic questions revolve mainly around appropriateness in relation to the 
person telling the story and around ways the author manages his effects be- 
hind that limitation in style. The first paragraph of Hemingway's "In Another 
Country" is designed to do the work of a chapter in a novel: totally involve 
the reader, not with plot complications but with rhetorical intricacies sub- 
merged in a plain style. The third-person, central point of view Morris uses 
in "The Ram in the Thicket" allows him a freer use of language, but here 
style is still restricted by the nature of the protagonist through whose eyes 
we see the story. And if Fitzgerald's third-person omniscient point of view 
allows him maximum freedom of style, it also lays him open to the dangers 
of excess. 


Despite its importance, style is one of the least discussed aspects of 
technique because descriptions of its effects are difficult and relatively dull. 
What, then, is style? Style is, narrowly speaking, the author's use of lan- 
guage: it is diction (choice of words) and syntax (arrangement of phrases) 
and the handling of sentence and paragraph units by varying patterns; it is 
the use of figurative language; it is, even, the deliberate, sometimes quirky, 
use of punctuation. And more. Few writers really arrive at a distinctive style 
of their own; it is easier to recognize most writers by their handling of other 
techniques. But it is distinctive style, among other things, that distinguishes 
most great writers from each other. 


Generally, we may speak of simple, complex, and "middle-ground" 
styles; Hemingway uses the first, Fitzgerald the second, and Morris the third. 


Economy, brevity, concreteness, clarity, and vividness are characteris- 
tics of the plain or simple style. Having deliberately limited himself to sim- 
ple words and having banned most adjectives, Hemingway had to find a 
means of suggesting far more than he appears to state literally. To accom- 
plish that, he arranged denotative words in patterns of sound and thought 
that resulted in evocations. It is his style in part that provides a Hemingway 
story with its sense of "depth," its "multi-levels of meaning." 


Morris's style is, perhaps, more characteristic of the style most writers 
employ. The style of most fiction is a careful amalgam of words that denote 
and words that connote; some writers use denotative words more than others; 
some strive for connotative effects and thus move closer to poetry; some are 
too suggestive; some are not suggestive enough. The realistic writer chooses 
his details to create the illusion of actuality; the impressionistic writer chooses 
a different sort of detail for a different effect. But, like Morris, most writers try 
to evoke a sense of life rather than trying to render it literally and fully. In fic- 
tion, language more often connotes than denotes. Morris's style usually works 
by indirection, even when he seems to be making a literal statement; he under- 
writes his most important scenes, understates his major insights. 
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Of the complex, grand, or high style, Fitzgerald is one of our most 
magnificent practitioners. He strives for memorable phrases (even aphorisms 
and epigrams), for eloquence, for a controlled lyricism. He would have 
agreed with Zola: "We believe, quite wrongly, that the grand style is the 
product of some sublime terror always on the verge of pitching over into 
frenzy; the grand style is achieved through logic and clarity. . . . Genius is 
not to be found only in the feeling, in the a priori Idea, but is also in the form 
and style." Except in The Great Gatsby, in which his style is almost perfectly 
controlled, Fitzgerald often lapsed into overstatement, overwriting. When a 
writer goes too far in his descriptive passages, becoming too lyrical, strain- 
ing too grotesquely for wit, he presents us with a "purple passage," with 
"fine writing.” His style becomes a baroque ornament on a Greek temple. A 
complex style often becomes pretentious, affected, overloaded with orna- 
mental metaphors, exotic phrases, archaic words, formal phrases. 


All fictional styles have certain elements in common. Here are some 
of the most important ones. 


1. "Metaphorical language," says Mark Schorer, "gives any style its 
special quality, expresses, defines, evaluates theme, can be the basis of struc- 
ture, as ‘over thought’ or 'under bought,’ reveals to us the character of any 
imaginative work." That may be said as well of the careful avoidance of met- 
aphorical language, as in Hemingway's best stories. But most writers 
suffer Flaubert's dilemma: "Comparisons consume me like flies." 


The problem is to include only those that relate to and enhance a mas- 
ter design. Even cliche expressions can be controlled to create transcendent 
effects. Wright Morris often transforms cliches in "The Ram in the 
Thicket,” as in the scene in which Mr. Ormsby recalls the time he accidental- 
ly met his son in the darkness of the basement John. 


2. Repetition is a characteristic of the style of most writers, but 
Hemingway employs it in an unusual way, within sentences, not just from 
sentence to sentence. Note, again, the opening of "In Another Country." 


Through the repetition of such words as wind and cold, and by posi- 
tioning them as he does in his sentences, he conveys a tone and a rhythm of 
feeling that suggests the sort of person the narrator is and how he feels about 
the experiences he will relate. Every aspect of the story is prefigured in not 
only the elements but the style of that initial paragraph. 


3. Prose, like poetry, has rhythm and cadence and texture, and texture 
can act upon a reader's mind almost sensually. Thus, a reader can feel the 
tightly woven texture of the Heminway style, the loose texture of the Fitzge- 
rald style, the conversational, idiomatic texture of the Morris style. 


And texture will affect a reader's attitude toward what he is reading. 


When a writer condenses his raw material, makes his style concise, 
and concentrates upon carefully selected elements, he creates a tension that 
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translates language into physical and psychic events that happen to the read- 
er. One of the techniques that keeps a reader moving from one psychic ex- 
plosion (gentle or terrific) to another is pace; and even within sentences the 
master of style can keep a sense of movement going, thus making style an 
agent of action. To sustain a sense of movement even within the style, writ- 
ers will try, within a single sentence, to cause one thing to impinge upon an- 
other. But stylistic lapses can impede this sensuous flow of language, as 
when the author stops to deliver an abstraction. 


There may be times-even in Hemingway's stories, certainly in Fitzge- 
rald's-when an abstract statement is necessary, is "right." But more often it be- 
trays somehow, somewhere, a stylistic failure on the part of the writer. "Go in 
fear of abstractions," Ezra Pound said, and he was only saying in different words 
what Chekhov said about the art of storytelling: the first principle, he said, was 
to show, not to tell. 


IV. DEVICES: IMPLICATION, 
CONTRAST AND IRONY, SYMBOL 
AND ALLUSION 


A/ Implication 


The basic characteristic that differentiates fiction from non-fiction is 
its reliance upon implication. "Always show, never tell" was Chekhov's ad- 
vice to fiction writers, and with minor exceptions writers have taken that as a 
general principle. But communication through implication or suggestion 
places certain burdens on the reader. Hence, some of the inevitable questions 
that arise when a student is asked to "interpret" a story are: Why do fiction 
writers handle characters and themes as they do? Why don't they just say 
what they mean? 


We have already suggested one answer: The story that does not em- 
ploy implication is less interesting than the one that does. Indeed, as you be- 
come an increasingly sophisticated reader, you will discover that a story's in- 
terest is in direct ratio to the extent to which it employs implication. 


A second answer is to be discovered in the basic intent of fiction. Be- 
fore it is anything else, a story is an attempt to communicate an experience. 
One ingredient of experience is emotion. And in the communication of emo- 
tion, the writer must use indirection; T. S. Eliot's generalization that one can- 
not transmit emotion directly is as valid for fiction as for poetry. To be more 
specific: a writer cannot tell you that a character is sad and produce sadness 
in you; you may understand his feelings, but you will not feel anything. The 
reason is that the writer has used an abstraction in order to try to transmit 
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something that is concrete: sadness is a vague and general term for a count- 
less number of specific feelings, each of them the product of a specific set of 
circumstances. Hence, if a writer is going to make you feel "sad," he must 
work indirectly. He must provide you with a convincing character with 
whom you can, in some degree, identify. He must place that character in a 
situation in which a specific emotional reaction is inherent. He may, in addi- 
tion, employ other devices or techniques that help to evoke emotion-devices 
like imagery, rhythm, tone, irony, contrast. Meanwhile, you, the reader, must 
also do something. You are not the character in a given story nor are you in 
the character's position. But the writer assumes that you have been in similar 
situations and have experienced similar emotions, and if he can make you re- 
call these, he can also evoke in you the emotions that attended them. And 
when he goes through this process, he is employing implication. 


Or consider theme. Most generally, a writer handles theme indirectly 
because he distrusts the accuracy, the completeness, or the forcefulness of a 
generalization. A writer may quite humanly want to convince us that his in- 
terpretation of some aspect of the human condition is valid. To accomplish 
this, he can choose between two methods. On the one hand, he can appeal to 
his reader intellectually, through logic, reason, argument- that is, he can 
write an essay. On the other, he can appeal emotionally by subjecting his 
reader to an experience that seems to corroborate his thesis-that is, he can 
write a story. The first method will enable a reader to understand an abstract 
concept; the second can, with luck and skill, force the reader to feel the va- 
lidity of that same concept. 


The desire to transmit experience is the basic reason for the employ- 
ment of implication in fiction. But there are others. One is a writer's desire 
for accuracy. It may seem paradoxical, but a writer often can say most accu- 
rately what he wants to say by not saying it. In all studies of the process of 
communication, it is a truism that the more one relies on abstractions or gen- 
eralizations in order to transmit meaning, the less effectively one communi- 
cates; conversely, the more specific and concrete one is, the more clearly he 
conveys what he means. That basic principle has been known to storytellers 
from the beginning. Does one want to evoke a feeling of excitement in an 
audience? There are as many different feelings that we can call excitement 
as there are experiences that evoke the feeling. Hence, if we are to capture a 
specific and exact feeling that might be termed excitement, we must present 
the experience that evokes it. 


B/ Contrast and Irony 


Any reader must soon become aware of the fact that contrast is one of 
the ever-present ingredients in fiction. It is to be found in every element of 
fiction and on every possible level of meaning or effect. It is the necessary a 
priori characteristic of all conflict, external or internal; the very concept of 
antagonist and protagonist presupposes conflict. Contrast is frequently one 
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of the most important methods of defining and realizing character; the use of 
foils in stories is one of the least subtle ways by which writers "realize" peo- 
ple. And no reader can overlook for long the part that contrast plays in com- 
municating emotional effect: the juxtaposition of two contrasting emotions, 
the use of understatement or exaggeration in such a way that style contrasts 
with content, the movement in a story from one emotion to an opposite emo- 
tion, all testify to the importance of contrast in making us feel an experience 
in fiction. 

Because of its prevalence in fiction, one type of contrast demands par- 
ticular attention. Irony may be defined as a contrast, a disparity between 
what actually is and what ought to be, or between what is and what seems to 
be, or between what is and what we could wish it to be. The heart of irony is 
incongruity, the linking together of opposites. So prevalent is it that one crit- 
ic has gone so far as to insist that a story cannot exist without it; and it would 
indeed be difficult to find a story, modern or not, that does not contain at 
least one element of irony. 


You will find irony assuming several forms. Easiest to recognize will 
be verbal irony; here a character (or a writer} will say one thing but mean 
the opposite. Other forms of irony are at once more important (to a story's 
theme or characterization or total effect) and more difficult to perceive. Iro- 
ny, for example, may be inherent in a situation; a story in which a person 
spends a lifetime in the pursuit of money only to discover that the goal was 
not worth the struggle would be employing situational irony. Or a story can 
employ what one critic has called irony of attitude; a story might present us 
with a John Bircher who thinks of himself as democratic but whom the read- 
er sees as the opposite of democratic. Or a story can employ the subtlest of 
all types of irony, tonal irony; by choice of word or phrase, by selection of 
detail, simply by shrewd juxtaposition, writers can suggest that what they 
seem to be saying should not be taken literally. The frequent use of under- 
statement in fiction (stating the important as though it were trivial) and the 
use of hyperbole or exaggeration (stating the trivial as though it were impor- 
tant) are two examples of tonal irony. 


Whatever form irony may assume, it is crucial that a reader be alert to 
it, for both a story's meaning and its effect may depend upon it. For as with 
other kinds of implication, irony is frequently a writer's main path to both ac- 
curacy and complexity. Through irony a writer can show awareness of the 
fact that life is made up of contradictions and paradoxes, that no truth is ever 
the whole and absolute truth, that black is never wholly black nor white 
wholly white, that the problems inherent in the human condition should not 
be taken either with the seriousness or the literalness with which most of us 
are inclined to take them. To put this in another way, irony helps to put life 
in its proper perspective. Thus, though it might be possible to create a story 
without it, it is probably true that no intelligent story exists that does not 
have in it some element of irony. 
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C/ Symbol and Allusion 


Two other devices used extensively by writers to help communicate 
effect or meaning are symbol and allusion. 


In its simplest form a symbol is something (usually concrete) that 
stands for something else (usually abstract). Our world is full of such sym- 
bols: A skull and crossbones on a medicine bottle symbolize poison; a name 
on an office door symbolizes a person. If we have been taught the "correct" 
(that is, the agreed upon) meaning for these symbols, they present us with 
few problems, for in such objects as nameplates what we have is a concrete 
object that stands for a concrete object, a specific something that stands for a 
specific something. But most symbols are not precisely of this nature. The 
human mind works most comfortably on a concrete rather than an abstract 
level; hence one human impulse is to translate abstractions into concrete 
terms, to use concrete objects as substitutes for whole complexes of ideas or 
feelings. The American flag is one such symbol, the Cross is another; and 
because such substitutions are different in kind from those which have a spe- 
cific one-for-one relationship, semanticists ordinarily call such symbols as 
nameplates signs and such symbols as flags symbols. 


In the stories you have already read, you have doubtless been aware of 
the use of symbol. To cite only one example, you probably recognized that 
the hanging meat in "And the Rock Cried Out" did not stand only for a side 
of beef. If so, you have also been confronted with the two peculiar difficul- 
ties that symbols present to a reader. For one thing, you have not been taught 
the definition of this symbol or that one in a story. Indeed, you cannot be 
taught this, for fictional symbol derives its meaning largely from context, 
and that context differs from story to story. In other words, just as with char- 
acter or theme, a reader must deduce the meaning of a symbol from the story 
in which it appears. As soon as you embark on such a deductive process, you 
will probably discover a second difficulty: because fictional symbols do 
stand for complex abstractions, they can seldom be defined with absolute 
and certain precision. In other words, there is no one "right" answer for what 
Bradbury's hanging meat stands for. 


Nonetheless, we can make a number of generalizations about fictional 
symbols that can help us both to understand their function in stories and to 
define them with a reasonable degree of accuracy. To begin with, we can 
distinguish between two kinds of stories, those which are essentially literal 
and should be read thus, and those which are essentially symbolic and cannot 
be understood unless we understand their symbols. A literal story may have 
symbols in it, but we can understand it without recognizing their presence 
because the story's meaning or effect will depend primarily on its develop- 
ment of a situation. But in some stories, symbol is the primary method of 
communication, and without a translation of its symbols, the story will be 
without meaning. 


Stories that operate primarily on a symbolic level can further be divid- 
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ed into allegorical and symbolic categories. The distinction between these 
has perhaps been put most shrewdly by Hollander and Lind in The Art of the 
Story. "The functional difference between allegory and symbolism," they 
point out, "is that whereas symbolism always means what it says and also 
something else, allegory primarily means something else."1 Or, if we discuss 
this from the point of view of writing a story, rather than reading it, we can 
say that allegory begins with an idea, and the author then creates an object 
(frequently a character) that stands for that idea; symbol, in contrast, begins 
with an object that then comes to suggest an idea. A story like Pilgrim's 
Progress, where Vanity Fair is chosen simply to represent an abstraction, not 
to be taken on a literal level as an actual place, is an allegory. A story like 
Flannery O'Connor's "Good Country People," where Hulga's wooden leg is 
at once a real wooden leg and suggestive of something else, is symbolic. 


In symbolic stories, one may further distinguish between what we can 
call established symbols and what we can call private or created symbols. In 
some stories the symbols derive their meaning, at least in part, not from 
within the context of the story itself but from without it. If, for example, a 
writer uses a star in a story, and if it seems that the writer intends the star to 
be taken as a symbol, we can legitimately suspect that the star stands for 
hope or aspiration. We can assume this not because the story points us to this 
interpretation but because we have somewhere been taught to associate stars 
and hope. Many symbols in stories-water, or fire, or certain colors like black 
or white, or seasons of the year, or the time of day, or journeys, or symbols 
taken from myth or Freudian psychology-are of this established nature, 
though we must always be alert to the possibility that in a given story such 
symbols may have their meanings modified or even reversed. But other sym- 
bols can be private-that is, definable only within the context of the story in 
which they appear. If, for example, we were asked, without reference to any 
particular story, what a wooden leg might symbolize, we could not answer. 
But if we were asked what it symbolizes in "Good Country People," we 
could derive a definition from the story. 


In contemporary fiction, the use of another device, that of the literary 
allusion, has become almost as common as the use of symbol. The allusion 
is a reference in one piece of literature to another piece of literature, and it is, 
of course, almost as old as literature itself. Nor has its usefulness as a device 
for both compression and enrichment greatly changed. If a Renaissance son- 
neteer, for example, quotes from an Horatian ode, he manages to add to his 
sonnet all of the implications, effects, or ideas of another poem. But In con- 
temporary literature, the allusion can create problems that it did not create in 
the past, primarily the problem of recognition. In Shakespeare's day, readers 
tended to bring to a given play or poem a common reading background; 
hence, Shakespeare could assume that allusions to Horace or Virgil would be 
recognized by his audience. The contemporary writer can make no such as- 
sumption; even the most obvious allusion can pass by a reader unrecognized. 
But when allusions in a story are recognized, you will discover that as with 
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symbol they enrich the meaning or effect of a story. 


So much for definition. But definition fails to answer some persistent 
questions raised by students who are first introduced to the symbol or the al- 
lusion. Why, students ask, do writers use such devices? Why, apparently, do 
they go out of their way to make their meaning difficult or obscure? Does 
not the employment of the symbol or the allusion turn the reading of fiction 
into an intellectual game instead of the simple enjoyment of vicarious expe- 
rience? 


The most obvious reply to this Is that writers use symbols (if not allu- 
sion) because the human mind works instinctively in terms of symbol. That 
can be substantiated in any number of ways-by the reliance of language upon 
simile and metaphor, for example, or by the persistence of symbol in prov- 
erbs and adages, or by the obvious abundance of symbol in our day-to-day 
lives. Beyond this, writers often use symbols because they cannot say what 
they want to say in any other way. What, for example, does the beer "stand 
for" in Graham Greene's "Brother" (in Section 6-A)? Within the context of 
the story, we know, but there is no abstract word that will define it precisely 
and completely. 


Moreover, we must remember that a story is trying to do a great many 
things-create character, develop conflict, communicate emotion, suggest 
theme-and it is trying to do all these things simultaneously. Here symbol 
serves what Is probably its most important function. For symbol in fiction 
will usually be found to be working double, triple, even quadruple duty. It is, 
as is allusion, a device that enables a writer to achieve compression and com- 
plexity at one and the same time. 


Useful and effective as these devices can be, however, a reader should 
approach them with certain cautions in mind. In this century writers have 
used both symbol and allusion so extensively, and teachers have so empha- 
sized them in their approach to literature, that a reader can emerge from a 
"study" of literature with some serious misconceptions. Hence, we conclude 
this discussion with a few warnings and admonitions. 


1. Occasionally, we meet with a reader who insists on reading a story 
only on a literal level, who refuses to admit to the existence of symbol in fic- 
tion, and who either betrays this attitude with the question, "Do writers really 
think of these things when they write stories?" or who argues that to discuss 
a symbol is to "read into" a story what is not there. We have already noted 
that the strictly literal approach to story will make some stories incompre- 
hensible. But even with those stories in which symbol Is Incidental rather 
than crucial, such a literal approach can seriously limit the meaning, implica- 
tions, or effect of many stories. 


2. At the opposite extreme Is the reader who brings to his reading the 
assumption that all objects in all stories must be given symbolic value, and 
that the art of reading is principally the art of "symbol hunting”; or, if there 
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is any other legitimate subject for literary discussion, it is the identification 
of allusions or "sources" or "parallels" or "echoes." For such readers we 
must emphasize the fact that symbol and allusion are devices; like other fic- 
tional devices they are something the good writer never employs for their 
own sake, and the writer who incorporates symbols or allusions for this rea- 
son is guilty of bad writing just as the reader who finds symbols where none 
are intended is guilty of bad reading. We must also remember that symbol 
and allusion are only two of many fictional devices. The point of reading and 
discussing fiction is not to display one's ingenuity or to show off the breadth 
of one's reading background. Above all, we must remember that not all writ- 
ers employ symbol or allusion; hence, we must resist the temptation to make 
every concrete object in every story stand for something other than what it 
is. Even in Hemingway, who probably used symbol as extensively as any 
writer in this century, we can find objects that can legitimately be taken only 
literally. As Saul Bellow has put it, a railway schedule in a story does not al- 
ways suggest a leitmotif, a journey does not always symbolize a life, wood 
shavings do not always suggest the Cross. 


3. From this it follows that objects in stories are to be treated as sym- 
bols only if there are clues that the author intended them to be so taken. 


And good stories will provide such clues. They will do so in a number 
of ways-by position, by repetition, by more than routine emphasis. If, before 
we leap to a symbolic interpretation of an object, we first ask ourselves how 
we know that the object is to be taken symbolically, and if secondly we ask 
ourselves how comfortably it fits as symbol into the total context of the sto- 
ry, we will avoid the temptation to turn every simile into a symbol. 


4. Once we have determined that an object is to be given symbolic val- 
ue, we must then be careful how we define it. Here we can take either one of 
two wrong turns. Among readers who have been newly introduced to sym- 
bol, the common fault is to think of definition as some kind of free associa- 
tion in which an object can mean anything one chooses to make it. 


For this reader we must emphasize that any definition is going to be 
limited in a number of ways by the context of the story in which the symbol 
appears. But an equally serious fault is to define a symbol not too broadly 
but too narrowly. This is a fault prevalent among modern professional crit- 
ics; one literary critic, familiar with Freudian psychology, will somehow 
force sexual meaning on almost any fictional symbol; another, interested in 
myth, will give the same symbol a mythological definition. In both cases, the 
critic will have told the truth but not the whole truth. 


V. GENRES: HUMOR, SATIRE, AND FANTASY 


There have been numerous attempts, none of them completely success- 
ful, to define and analyze humor; to attempt to do either here, particularly 
within two or three pages, would therefore be both impudent and foolish. For 
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one thing, what one time or place or person will find amusing, another will 
not. For another, humorus fiction covers a considerable stretch of mountain 
and plain; farce is humor, and so is satire; slapstick comedy is humor, and so Is 
a subtle and essentially realistic portrayal of some comic aspect of human na- 
ture. But if we can neither define nor analyze the term, we can point out a few 
of the characteristics found in most humorous or satirical stories. 


There is, to begin with, the matter of surprise in humor, of the unex- 
pected. Surprise can assume innumerable forms, of course; it may appear in 
a minor and incidental detail, an unexpected line of dialogue, a surprising ac- 
tion; it may, as well, take the form of a major reversal in a story's direction 
or outcome. In the stories in this section, you will find that much of the hu- 
mor relies on some kind of surprise. In "First Confession,” for example, 
much of the story's humor hinges on the sudden reversal in direction from 
the confession as anticipated to the confession as realized. It is, of course, 
this same kind of surprise, unexpected twist, or reversal that makes jokes 
funny. Second, there is the matter of contrast. Contrast is universal in both 
humor and satire, and, like surprise, it may assume many forms. Some sto- 
ries derive humor from understating the important or from exaggerating the 
trivial. Other stories derive the same effect from a contrast between tone and 
subject matter; a facetious treatment of the subject of murder would be an 
example. Still others will employ incongruity or irony. But perhaps the most 
important kind of contrast in either humor or satire is this: Like other kinds 
of stories, both humor and satire present to us incident and people and idea; 
but unlike most "serious" fiction, the actions or traits of these people, or the 
ideas or ideals or attitudes that they hold, or the things that they do, are held 
up against a contrasting and implied standard of behavior or attitude or idea 
or action. What we have, therefore, is one form of irony, since the implied 
(and nonexistent) standard usually makes sense where the existing one does 
not; what we have is a contrast between what is and what ought to be. Thus, 
in order to get the point of such a story, we must recognize what this contrast 
is and what it involves. To reduce this to the concrete, in order to get the 
point of "The Forks," we must recognize that the values and attitudes of the 
Monsignor are by implication held up against, and contrasted with, the val- 
ues and attitudes of the priesthood as they ought to be. We must understand, 
for example, that the Roman priest takes the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience in order to get the humor of the references to the Monsignor's car 
as "her." Part of the difficulty, therefore, of appreciating the satire in "The 
Forks" lies in the fact that the values of the Monsignor are contrasted to a set 
of implied values. Contrast, in fact, is always implied in humor and satire, 
because humor in fiction is precisely like humor in anecdote or joke; in order 
for fiction to provoke amusement, it must speak for itself, its point must re- 
main unexplained. 


Surprise, contrast, implication-these are basic elements in both humor 
and satire. But thus far we have treated the two as one. Is there any differ- 
ence between humor and satire? 
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If there is (and sometimes the line is fine), it lies not in method but in 
intent and purpose; that is, the two can be differentiated on the basis of the 
attitudes of the authors toward the subject matter of the story. Humor is, in 
general, congenial, good-natured, tolerant; satire is intolerant. We may, it is 
true, laugh at someone in a humorous story, frequently because the author 
handles his material in such a way as to make us feel superior; but the laugh- 
ter will not be malicious. The laughter in satire, however, is malicious. The 
intent of humor is always to provoke amusement; the intent of satire is to 
provoke reform. For this reason, a great deal of satire is not even funny; such 
satires as Swift's A Modest Proposal or Orwell's 1984 are not funny at all. In 
short, behind satire lies seriousness; behind humor lies amusement. This is 
not to say that humorous fiction is to be taken lightly; humor can accomplish 
things that satire cannot. It can, for example, make us more tolerant of the 
faults and foibles of our fellow human beings; even more important, it can 
provide us with a needed perspective on our own traits, values, or attitudes. 


Our grouping of fantasy with humor and satire is a grouping of con- 
venience only; unless a fantasy is humorous, the two genres have little in 
common. A fantasy is a story in which the common, familiar experiences of 
human life are ignored, in which the generally accepted principles of life are 
disregarded, in which we are introduced to an unfamiliar world or to human 
experiences that follow no familiar pattern. 


There are two types of fantasy. The first we can call escape fantasy; 
much of contemporary science fiction is of this kind. We have already ob- 
served that the reader of escape fiction wants to retreat from this world into 
another, more congenial one; and escape fantasy provides this opportunity 
by transferring the reader to a different world or a different time or place. 


Because some fantasy is escape literature, the instinctive reaction of 
the reader to a story that transfers him to an unfamiliar world or presents him 
with strange experiences-experiences that apparently contradict known 
"laws"-is to assume that because the story is fantastic, it can have nothing 
important to say about the real world in which we live. But a great many fan- 
tasies are written for quite another purpose than to provide escape. This kind 
of fantasy is analogous to non-Euclidian geometry, which is based on the as- 
sumption that the sum of the angles of a triangle do not equal 180*; this 
seems to be nonsense, but then non-Euclidian geometry was partly responsi- 
ble for the discovery of radar. In the same way, a writer's assumption that the 
real world is a world other than the one we are familiar with may lead to a 
statement of theme that can have a very real bearing on our concept of nature 
or our understanding of the human condition. 


The intelligent reader, therefore, does not dismiss fantasy because it 
fails to coincide with his conception of the world. Rather, he approaches fan- 
tasy by granting the writer his terms and then examining the story on those 
terms. And having done this, he then tries to discover the reasons that lie be- 
hind the writer's particular approach to his story material. 
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This first step is similar to our basic approach to a realistic story. In 
the realistic story we grant the writer an initial concession; we then test the 
story for plausibility of conflict and character and for significance. In fantasy 
we employ the same approach; the only difference is in the nature of the con- 
cession that we make to the writer. Where in the realistic story we allow the 
writer a single coincidence, in the fantasy we allow him to "repeal" a natural 
law. But from this point we expect the writer to adhere to the principles of 
storytelling just as strictly as if he were writing a story about the world with 
which we are familiar. Our first approach to fantasy, then, is to test the valid- 
ity of the story as story. 


Our second approach also parallels our approach to the realistic story. 
We have seen that serious writers choose Incidents and characters with a 
theme in mind, and that from the relationship of action, character, and emo- 
tion in a story we derive a meaning. This is as true of fantasy as of realistic 
fiction. Thus, our second step should be to look for the meaning behind the 
story and to examine the relationship between the story and the theme. 


When we do this, we will probably discover why the writer chose fan- 
tasy rather than realism. Like other writers, the writer of fantasy intends, 
among other things, to interpret his world and ours. If he chooses fantasy as 
his medium, he apparently assumes that fantasy will say what he has to say 
more clearly and effectively than would any other approach. And part of the 
Job of analyzing and critically evaluating a fantasy will involve a considera- 
tion of whether the writer's assumption seems to be a sound one. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
The Jewelry 


Having met the girl one evening, at the house of the office superinten- 
dent, M. Lantin became enveloped in love as in a net. 


She was the daughter of a provincial tax collector, who had been dead 
for several years. Afterward she had come to Paris with her mother, who 
made regular visits to several bourgeois families of the neighborhood, in 
hopes of being able to get her daughter married. They were poor and respect- 
able, quiet and gentle. The young girl seemed to be the very ideal of that 
pure good woman to whom every young man dreams of entrusting his fu- 
ture. Her modest beauty had a charm of angelic shyness; and the slight smile 
that always dwelt about her lips seemed a reflection of her heart. 


Everybody sang her praises; all who knew her kept saying: "The man 
who gets her will be lucky. No one could find a nicer girl than that." 


M. Lantin, who was then chief clerk in the office of the Minister of the In- 
terior, with a salary of 3,500 francs a year, asked for her hand, and married her. 


He was unutterably happy with her. She ruled his home with an econo- 
my so adroit that they really seemed to live in luxury. It would be impossible 
to conceive of any attentions, tendernesses, playful caresses which she did not 
lavish upon her husband; and such was the charm of her person that, six years 
after he married her, he loved her even more than he did the first day. 


There were only two points upon which he ever found fault with her - 
her love of the theatre, and her passion for false jewelry. 


Her lady friends (she was acquainted with the wives of several small 
officeholders) were always bringing her tickets for the theatres; whenever 
there was a performance that made a sensation, she always had her loge se- 
cured, even for first performances; and she would drag her husband with her 
to all these entertainments, which used to tire him horribly after his day's 
work. So at last he begged her to go to the theatre with some lady acquain- 
tances who would consent to see her home afterward. She refused for quite a 
while-thinking it would not look very well to go out thus unaccompanied by 
her husband. But finally she yielded, just to please him; and he felt infinitely 
grateful to her for it. 


Now this passion for the theatre at last evoked in her the desire of 
dress. It was true that her toilette remained simple, always in good taste, but 
modest; and her sweet grace, her irresistible grace, ever smiling and shy, 
seemed to take fresh charm from the simplicity of her dresses. But she got 
into the habit of suspending in her pretty ears two big cut pebbles, fashioned 
in imitation of diamonds; and she wore necklaces of false pearls, bracelets of 
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false gold, and haircombs studded with paste imitations of precious stones. 


Her husband, who felt shocked by this love of tinsel and show, would 
often say: "My dear, when one has not the means to afford real jewelry, one 
should appear adorned with one's natural beauty and grace only- and these 
gifts are the rarest of jewels." 


But she would smile sweetly and answer: "What does it matter? I like 
those things-that is my little whim. I know you are right; but one can't make 
oneself over again. I've always loved jewelry so much!" 


And then she would roll the pearls of the necklaces between her fin- 
gers, and make the facets of the cut crystals flash in the light, repeating: 
"Now look at them-see how well the work is done. You would swear it was 
real jewelry." 


He would then smile in his turn, and declare to her: "You have the 
tastes of a regular gypsy." 


Sometimes, in the evening, when they were having a chat by the fire, 
she would rise and fetch the morocco box in which she kept her "stock" (as 
M. Lantin called it)-would put it on the tea table, and begin to examine the 
false jewelry with passionate delight, as if she experienced some secret and 
mysterious sensations of pleasure in their contemplation; and she would in- 
sist on putting one of the necklaces round her husband's neck, and laugh till 
she couldn't laugh any more, crying out: "Oh! how funny you look!" Then 
she would rush into his arms, and kiss him furiously. 


One winter's night, after she had been to the Opera, she came home 
chilled through, and trembling. Next day she had a bad cough. Eight days af- 
ter that, she died of pneumonia. 


Lantin came close to following her into the tomb. His despair was so 
frightful that in one single month his hair turned white. He wept from morn- 
ing till night, feeling his heart torn by inexpressible suffering, ever haunted 
by the memory of her, by the smile, by the voice, by all the charm of the 
dead woman. 


Time did not assuage his grief. Often during office hours his fellow- 
clerks went off to a corner to chat about this or that topic of the day- his 
cheeks might have been seen to swell up all of a sudden, his nose wrinkle, 
his eyes fill with water; he would pull a frightful face, and begin to sob. 


He had kept his dead companion's room just in the order she had left 
it, and he used to lock himself up in it every evening to think about her. All 
the furniture, and even all her dresses, remained in the same place they had 
been on the last day of her life. 


But life became hard for him. His salary, which, in his wife's hands, 
had amply sufficed for all household needs, now proved scarcely sufficient 
to supply his own few wants. And he asked himself in astonishment how she 
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had managed always to furnish him with excellent wines and with delicate 
eating which he could not now afford at all with his scanty means. 


He got a little into debt, like men obliged to live by their wits. At last 
one morning when he happened to find himself without a cent in his pocket, 
and a whole week to wait before he could draw his monthly salary, he thought 
of selling something; and almost immediately it occurred to him to sell his 
wife's "stock"-for he had always borne a secret grudge against the flash- 
jewelry that used to annoy him so much in former days. The mere sight of it, 
day after day, somewhat spoiled the sad pleasure of thinking of his darling. 


He tried a long time to make a choice among the heap of trinkets she 
had left behind her; for up to the very last day of her life she had kept obsti- 
nately buying them, bringing home some new thing almost every night. And 
finally he resolved to take the big pearl necklace which she used to like the 
best of all, and which he thought ought certainly to be worth six or eight 
francs, as it was really very nicely mounted for an imitation necklace. 


He put it in his pocket, and walked toward the office, following the 
boulevards, and looking for some jewelry store on the way, where he could 
enter with confidence. 


Finally he saw a place and went in; feeling a little ashamed of thus ex- 
posing his misery, and of trying to sell such a trifling object. 


"Sir," he said to the jeweler, "please tell me what this is worth." 


The jeweler took the necklace, examined it, weighed it, took up a mag- 
nifying glass, called his clerk, talked to him in whispers, put down the neck- 
lace on the counter, and drew back a little bit to judge of its effect at a dis- 
tance. 


M. Lantin, feeling very much embarrassed by all these ceremonies, 
opened his mouth and began to declare: "Oh? I know it can't be worth 
much" when the jeweler interrupted him by saying: 


"Well, sir, that is worth between twelve and fifteen thousand francs; 
but I cannot buy it unless you can let me know exactly how you came by it." 


The widower's eyes opened enormously, and he stood gaping, unable 
to understand. Then after a while he stammered out: "You said? ... Are you 
sure?" The jeweler, misconstruing the cause of this astonishment, replied in 
a dry tone: "Go elsewhere if you like, and see if you can get any more for it. 
The very most I would give for it is fifteen thousand. Come back and see me 
again, if you can't do better." 


M. Lantin, feeling perfectly idiotic, took his necklace and departed; 
obeying a confused desire to find himself alone and to get a chance to think. 


But the moment he found himself in the street again, he began to laugh, 
and he muttered to himself: "The fool! Oh! what a fool! If I had only taken 
him at his word. Well, well! A jeweler who can't tell paste from real jewelry!" 
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And he entered another jewelry store, at the corner of the Rue de la 
Paix. The moment the jeweler set eyes on the necklace, he exclaimed: "Hel- 
lo! I know that necklace well-it was sold here!" 


M. Lantin, very nervous, asked: 
"What's it worth?" 


"Sir, I sold it for twenty-five thousand francs. I am willing to buy it 
back again for eighteen thousand, if you can prove to me satisfactorily, ac- 
cording to legal prescriptions, how you came into possession of it." This 
time, M. Lantin was simply paralyzed with astonishment. He said: "Well... 
but please look at it again, sir. I always thought until now that it was... was 
false." 


The jeweler said: "Will you give me your name, sir?" 


"Certainly. My name is Lantin; I am employed at the office of the 
Minister of the Interior. I live at No. 16, Rue des Martyrs." 


The merchant opened the register, looked, and said: "Yes; this neck- 
lace was sent to the address of Madame Lantin, 16 Rue des Martyrs, on July 
20, 1876." 


And the two men looked into each other's eyes-the clerk wild with sur- 
prise; the jeweler suspecting he had a thief before him. 


The jeweler resumed: 


"Will you be kind enough to leave this article here for twenty-four 
hours only-I'll give you a receipt." 


M. Lantin stuttered: "Yes-ah! certainly." And he went out, folding up 
the receipt, which he put in his pocket. 


Then he crossed the street, went the wrong way, found out his mis- 
take, returned by way of the Tuileries, crossed the Seine, found out he had 
taken the wrong road again, and went back to the Champs-Elysees without 
being able to get one clear idea into his head. He tried to reason, to under- 
stand. His wife could never have bought so valuable an object as that. Cer- 
tainly not. But then, it must have been a present! ... A present from whom? 
What for? 


He stopped and stood stock-still in the middle of the avenue. 


A horrible suspicion swept across his mind... . She? . . . But then all 
those other pieces of jewelry must have been presents also! . . . Then it 
seemed to him that the ground was heaving under his feet; that a tree, right 
in front of him, was falling ioward him; he thrust out his arms instinctively, 
and fell senseless. 


He recovered his consciousness again in a drug store to which some 
bystanders had carried him. He had them lead him home, and he locked him- 
self into his room. 
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Until nightfall he cried without stopping, biting his handkerchief to 
keep himself from screaming out. Then, completely worn out with grief and 
fatigue, he went to bed, and slept a leaden sleep. 


A ray of sunshine awakened him, and he rose and dressed himself slow- 
ly to go to the office. It was hard to have to work after such a shock. Then he 
reflected that he might be able to excuse himself to the superintendent, and he 
wrote to him. Then he remembered he would have to go back to the jeweler's; 
and shame made his face purple. He remained thinking a long time. Still he 
could not leave the necklace there; he put on his coat and went out. 


It was a fine day; the sky extended all blue over the city, and seemed 
to make it smile. Strollers were walking aimlessly about, with their hands in 
their pockets. 


Lantin thought as he watched them passing: "How lucky the men are 
who have fortunes! With money a man can even shake off grief. You can go 
where you please, travel, amuse yourself! Oh! if I were only rich!" 


He suddenly discovered he was hungry, not having eaten anything 
since the evening before. But his pockets were empty; and he remembered 
the necklace. Eighteen thousand francs! Eighteen thousand francs! That was 
a sum-that was! 


He made his way to the Rue de la Paix and began to walk backward 
and forward on the sidewalk in front of the store. Eighteen thousand francs! 
Twenty times he started to go in; but shame always kept him back. 


Still he was hungry-very hungry-and had not a cent. He made one 
brusque resolve, and crossed the street almost at a run, so as not to let him- 
self have time to think over the matter; and he rushed into the jeweler's. 


As soon as he saw him, the merchant hurried forward, and offered him 
a chair with smiling politeness. Even the clerks came forward to stare at Lan- 
tin, with gaiety in their eyes and smiles about their lips. 


The jeweler said: "Sir, I made inquiries; and if you are still so dis- 
posed, I am ready to pay you down the price I offered you." 


The clerk stammered: "Why, yes-sir, certainly." 


The jeweler took from a drawer eighteen big bills, counted them, and 
held them out to Lantin, who signed a little receipt, and thrust the money fe- 
verishly into his pocket. 


Then, as he was on the point of leaving, he turned to the ever-smiling 
merchant, and said, lowering his eyes: "I have some-I have some other jew- 
elry, which came to me in the same-from the same inheritance. Would you 
purchase them also from me?" 


The merchant bowed, and answered: "Why, certainly, sir-certainly. . . 
." One of the clerks rushed out to laugh at his ease; another kept blowing his 
nose as hard as he could. 
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Lantin, impassive, flushed and serious, said: "I will bring them to you." 
And he hired a cab to get the jewelry. 


When he returned to the store, an hour later, he had not yet lunched. 
They examined the jewelry, piece by piece, putting a value on each. Nearly 
all had been purchased from that very house. 


Lantin, now, disputed estimates made, got angry, insisted on seeing 
the books, and talked louder and louder the higher the estimates grew. 


The big diamond earrings were worth 20,000 francs; the bracelets, 
35,000; the brooches, rings, and medallions, 16,000; a set of emeralds and 
sapphires, 14,000; a solitaire, suspended from a gold neckchain, 40,000; the 
total value being estimated at 196,000 francs. 


The merchant observed with mischievous good nature: "The person 
who owned these must have put all her savings into jewelry." 


Lantin answered with gravity: "Perhaps that is as good a way of sav- 
ing money as any other." And he went off, after having agreed with the mer- 
chant that an expert should make a counter-estimate for him the next day. 


When he found himself in the street again, he looked at the Vendome 
Column with the desire to climb it, as if it were a May pole. He felt jolly 
enough to play leapfrog over the Emperor's head, up there in the blue sky. 


He lunched at Voisin's restaurant, and ordered wine at 20 francs a bottle. 


Then he hired a cab and drove out to the Bois. He looked at the car- 
riages passing with a sort of contempt, and a wild desire to yell out to the 
passers-by: "I am rich, too-I am! I have 200,000 francs!" 


The recollection of the office suddenly came back to him. He drove 
there, walked right into the superintendent's private room, and said: "Sir, I 
come to give you my resignation. I have just come into a fortune of three 
hundred thousand francs." Then he shook hands all round with his fellow- 
clerks; and told them all about his plans for a new career. Then he went to 
dinner at the Cafe Anglais. 


Finding himself seated at the same table with a man who seemed to 
him quite genteel, he could not resist the itching desire to tell him, with a 
certain air of coquetry, that he had just inherited a fortune of four hundred 
thousand francs. 


For the first time in his life he went to the theatre without feeling 
bored by the performance; and he spent the night in revelry and debauch. 


Six months after he married again. His second wife was the most up- 
right of spouses, but had a terrible temper. She made his life very miserable. 
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GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
The Necklace 


She was one of those pretty and charming girls who are sometimes, as 
if by a mistake of destiny, born in a family of clerks. She had no dowry, no 
expectations, no means of being known, understood, loved, wedded by any 
rich and distinguished man; and she let herself be married to a little clerk at 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. 


She dressed plainly because she could not dress well, but she was as 
unhappy as though she had really fallen from her proper station, since with 
women there is neither caste nor rank; and beauty, grace, and charm act in- 
stead of family and birth. Natural fineness, instinct for what is elegant, sup- 
pleness of wit, are the sole hierarchy, and make from women of the people 
the equals of the very greatest ladies. 


She suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for all the delicacies and all 
the luxuries. She suffered from the poverty of her dwelling, from the wretched 
look of the walls, from the worn-out chairs, from the ugliness of the curtains. All 
those things, of which another woman of her rank would never even have been 
conscious, tortured her and made her angry. The sight of the little Breton peasant 
who did her humble housework aroused in her regrets which were despairing, 
and distracted dreams. She thought of the silent antechambers hung with Orien- 
tal tapestry, lit by tall bronze candelabra, and of the two great footmen in knee 
breeches who sleep in the big armchairs, made drowsy by the heavy warmth of 
the hot-air stove. She thought of the long salons fitted up with ancient silk, of the 
delicate furniture carrying priceless curiosities, and of the coquettish perfumed 
boudoirs made for talks at five o'clock with intimate friends, with men famous 
and sought after, whom all women envy and whose attention they all desire. 


When she sat down to dinner, before the round table covered with a ta- 
blecloth three days old, opposite her husband, who uncovered the soup tu- 
reen and declared with an enchanted air, "Ah, the good pot-au-feu! I don't 
know anything better than that,” she thought of dainty dinners, of shining sil- 
verware, of tapestry which peopled the walls with ancient personages and 
with strange birds flying in the midst of a fairy forest; and she thought of de- 
licious dishes served on marvelous plates, and of the whispered gallantries 
which you listen to with a sphinxlike smile, while you are eating the pink 
flesh of a trout or the wings of a quail. 


She had no dresses, no jewels, nothing. And she loved nothing but 
that; she felt made for that. She would so have liked to please, to be envied, 
to be charming, to be sought after. 


She had a friend, a former schoolmate at the convent, who was rich, 
and whom she did not like to go and see any more, because she suffered so 
much when she came back. 
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But one evening, her husband returned home with a triumphant air, 
and holding a large envelope in his hand. 


"There," said he. "Here is something for you." 


She tore the paper sharply, and drew out a printed card which bore 
these words: 


"The Minister of Public Instruction and Mme. Georges Ramponneau 
request the honor of M. and Mme. Loisel's company at the palace of the 
Ministry on Monday evening, January eighteenth." 


Instead of being delighted, as her husband hoped, she threw the invita- 
tion on the table with disdain, murmuring: 


"What do you want me to do with that?" 


"But, my dear, I thought you would be glad. You never go out, and 
this is such a fine opportunity. I had awful trouble to get it. Everyone wants 
to go; it is very select, and they are not giving many invitations to clerks. 
The whole official world will be there." 


She looked at him with an irritated eye, and she said, impatiently: 

"And what do you want me to put on my back?" 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: 

"Why, the dress you go to the theater in. It looks very well, to me." 


He stopped, distracted, seeing that his wife was crying. Two great 
tears descended slowly from the corners of her eyes toward the corners of 
her mouth. He stuttered: 


"What's the matter? What's the matter?" 


But, by violent effort, she had conquered her grief, and she replied, 
with a calm voice, while she wiped her wet cheeks: 


"Nothing. Only I have no dress and therefore I can't go to this ball. 
Give your card to some colleague whose wife is better equipped than I." 


He was in despair. He resumed: 


"Come, let us see, Mathilde. How much would it cost, a suitable dress, 
which you could use on other occasions, something very simple?" 


She reflected several seconds, making her calculations and wondering 
also what sum she could ask without drawing on herself an immediate refu- 
sal and a frightened exclamation from the economical clerk. 


Finally, she replied, hesitatingly: 


"I don't know exactly, but I think I could manage it with four hundred 
francs." 


He had grown a little pale, because he was laying aside just that 
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amount to buy a gun and treat himself to a little shooting next summer on the 
plain of Nanterre, with several friends who went to shoot larks down there, 
of a Sunday. 


But he said: 


"All right. I will give you four hundred francs. And try to have a pretty 
dress." 


The day of the ball drew near, and Mme. Loisel seemed sad, uneasy, 
anxious. Her dress was ready, however. Her husband said to her one evening: 


"What is the matter? Come, you've been so queer these last three days." 
And she answered: 


"It annoys me not to have a single jewel, not a single stone, nothing to 
put on. I shall look like distress. I should almost rather not go at all." 


He resumed: 


"You might wear natural flowers. It's very stylish at this time of the 
year. For ten francs you can get two or three magnificent roses." 


She was not convinced. 


"No; there's nothing more humiliating than to look poor among other 
women who are rich." 


But her husband cried: 


"How stupid you are! Go look up your friend Mme. Forestier, and ask 
her to lend you some jewels. You're quite thick enough with her to do that." 


She uttered a cry of joy: 
"It's true. I never thought of it." 
The next day she went to her friend and told of her distress. 


Mme. Forestier went to a wardrobe with a glass door, took out a large 
jewel-box, brought it back, opened it, and said to Mme. Loisel: 


"Choose, my dear." 


She saw first of all some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, then a Vene- 
tian cross, gold and precious stones of admirable workmanship. She tried on 
the ornaments before the glass, hesitated, could not make up her mind to part 
with them, to give them back. She kept asking: 


"Haven't you any more?" 
"Why, yes. Look. I don't know what you like." 


All of a sudden she discovered, in a black satin box, a superb necklace 
of diamonds, and her heart began to beat with an immoderate desire. Her 
hands trembled as she took it. She fastened it around her throat, outside her 
high-necked dress, and remained lost in ecstasy at the sight of herself. 
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Then she asked, hesitating, filled with anguish: 
"Can you lend me that, only that?" 
"Why, yes, certainly." 


She sprang upon the neck of her friend, kissed her passionately, then 
fled with her treasure. 


The day of the balJ arrived. Mme. Loisel made a great success. She 
was prettier than them all, elegant, gracious, smiling, and crazy with joy. All 
the men looked at her, asked her name, endeavored to be introduced. All the 
attache's of the Cabinet wanted to waltz with her. She was remarked by the 
minister himself. 


She danced with intoxication, with passion, made drunk by pleasure, 
forgetting all, in the triumph of her beauty, in the glory of her success, in a 
sort of cloud of happiness composed of all this homage, of all this admira- 
tion, of all these awakened desires, and of that sense of complete victory 
which is so sweet to a woman's heart. 


She went away about four o'clock in the morning. Her husband had 
been sleeping since midnight, in a little deserted anteroom, with three other 
gentlemen whose wives were having a very good time. He threw over her 
shoulders the wraps which he had brought, modest wraps of common life, 
whose poverty contrasted with the elegance of the ball dress. She felt this, 
and wanted to escape so as not to be remarked by the other women, who 
were enveloping themselves in costly furs. 


Loisel held her back. 
"Wait a bit. You will catch cold outside. I will go and call a cab." 


But she did not listen to him, and rapidly descended the stairs. When 
they were in the street they did not find a carriage; and they began to look 
for one, shouting after the cabmen whom they saw passing by at a distance. 


They went down toward the Seine, in despair, shivering with cold. At 
last they found on the quay one of those ancient noctambulant coupe's 
which, exactly as if they were ashamed to show their misery during the day, 
are never seen round Paris until after nightfall. 


It took them to their door in the Rue des Martyrs, and once more, sad- 
ly, they climbed up homeward. All was ended, for her. And as to him, he re- 
flected that he must be at the Ministry at ten o'clock. 


She removed the wraps, which covered her shoulders, before the glass, 
so as once more to see herself in all her glory. But suddenly she uttered a 
cry. She had no longer the necklace around her neck! 


Her husband, already half undressed, demanded: 
"What is the matter with you?" 
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She turned madly towards him: 

"I have-I have-I've lost Mme. Forestier's necklace." 
He stood up, distracted. 

"What!-how?-impossible!" 


And they looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds of her cloak, in 
her pockets, everywhere. They did not find it. 


He asked: 
"You're sure you had it on when you left the ball?" 
"Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace." 


"But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard it fall. It must 
be in the cab." 


"Yes. Probably. Did you take his number?" 

"No. And you, didn't you notice it?" 

"No." 

They looked, thunderstruck, at one another. At last Loisel put on his clothes. 


"I shall go back on foot,” said he, "over the whole route which we 
have taken to see if I can find it." 


And he went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her ball dress, without 
strength to go to bed, overwhelmed, without fire, without a thought. 


Her husband came back about seven o'clock. He had found nothing. 


He went to Police Headquarters, to the newspaper offices, to offer a 
reward; he went to the cab companies-everywhere, in fact, whither he was 
urged by the least suspicion of hope. 


She waited all day, in the same condition of mad fear before this terri- 
ble calamity. 


Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face; he had discovered nothing. 


"You must write to your friend," said he, "that you have broken the 
clasp of her necklace and that you are having it mended. That will give us 
time to turn round." 


She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 

And Loisel, who had aged five years, declared: 
"We must consider how to replace that ornament." 


The next day they took the box which had contained it, and they went 
to the jeweler whose name was found within. He consulted his books. 
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"It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace; I must simply have fur- 
nished the case." 


Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a necklace like 
the other, consulting their memories, sick both of them with chagrin and an- 
guish. 


They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a string of diamonds which 
seemed to them exactly like the one they looked for. It was worth forty thou- 
sand francs. They could have it for thirty-six. 


So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for three days yet. And they 
made a bargain that he should buy it back for thirty-four thousand francs, in 
case they found the other one before the end of February. 


Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which his father had left 
him. He would borrow the rest. 


He did borrow, asking a thousand francs of one, five hundred of an- 
other, five louis here, three louis there. He gave notes, took up ruinous obli- 
gations, dealt with usurers and all the race of lenders. He compromised all 
the rest of his life, risked his signature without even knowing if he could 
meet it, and, frightened by the pains yet to come, by the black misery which 
was about to fall upon him, by the prospect of all the physical privations and 
of all the moral tortures which he was to suffer, he went to get the new neck- 
lace, putting down upon the merchant's counter thirty-six thousand francs. 


When Mme. Loisel took back the necklace, Mme. Forestier said to 
her, with a chilly manner: 


"You should have returned it sooner; I might have needed it." 


She did not open the case, as her friend had so much feared. If she had 
detected the substitution, what would she have thought, what would she had 
said? Would she not have taken Mme. Loisel for a thief? 


Mme. Loisel now knew the horrible existence of the needy. She took 
her part, moreover, all of a sudden, with heroism. That dreadful debt must be 
paid. She would pay it. They dismissed their servant; they changed their 
lodgings; they rented a garret under the roof. 


She came to know what heavy housework meant and the odious cares 
of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, using her rosy nails on the greasy pots 
and pans. She washed the dirty linen, the shirts, and the dishcloths, which 
she dried upon a line; she carried the slops down to the street every morning, 
and carried up the water, stopping for breath at every landing. And, dressed 
like a woman of the people, she went to the fruiterer, the grocer, the butcher, 
her basket on her arm, bargaining, insulted, defending her miserable money 
sou by sou. 


Each month they had to meet some notes, renew others, obtain more 
time. 
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Her husband worked in the evening making a fair copy of some 
tradesman's accounts, and late at night he often copied manuscript for five 
sous a page. 


And this life lasted for ten years. 


At the end of ten years, they had paid everything, everything, with the 
rates of usury, and the accumulations of the compound interest. 


Mme. Loisel looked old now. She had become the woman of impover- 
ished households-strong and hard and rough. With frowsy hair, skirts askew, 
and red hands, she talked loud while washing the floor with great swishes of 
water. But sometimes, when her husband was at the office, she sat down 
near the window, and she thought of that gay evening of long ago, of that 
ball where she had been so beautiful and so feted. 


What would have happened if she had not lost that necklace? Who 
knows? Who knows? How life is strange and changeful! How little a thing is 
needed for us to be lost or to be saved! 


But, one Sunday, having gone to take a walk in the Champs Elysdes tc 
refresh herself from the labor of the week, she suddenly perceived ; woman 
who was leading a child. It was Mme. Forestier, still young, stil beautiful, 
still charming. 


Mme. Loisel felt moved. Was she going to speak to her? Yes, certainly. 
And now that she had paid, she was going to tell her all about it. Why not? 


She went up. 
"Good-day, Jeanne." 


The other, astonished to be familiarly addressed by this plain good- 
wife, did not recognize her at all, and stammered: 


"But-madam!-I do not know- You must be mistaken." 
"No. Iam Mathilde Loisel." 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

"Oh, my poor Mathilde! How you are changed!" 


"Yes, I have had days hard enough, since I have seen you, days 
wretched enough-and that because of youl" 


"Of me! How so?" 


"Do you remember that diamond necklace which you lent me to wear 
at the ministerial ball?" 


"Yes. Well?" 
"Well, I lost it." 
"What do you mean? You brought it back." 
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"I brought you back another just like it. And for this we have been ten 
years paying. You can understand that it was not easy for us, us who had 
nothing. At last it is ended, and I am very glad." 


Mme. Forestier had stopped. 

"You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds to replace mine?" 
"Yes. You never noticed it, then! They were very like." 

And she smiled with a joy which was proud and na'ive at once. 
Mme. Forestier, strongly moved, took her two hands. 


"Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was paste. It was worth at 
most five hundred francs!" 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
My Kinsman, Major Molineux 


After the kings of Great Britain had assumed the right of appointing 
the colonial governors, the measures of the latter seldom met with the ready 
and general approbation which had been paid to those of their predecessors, 
under the original charters. The people looked with most jealous scrutiny to 
the exercise of power which did not emanate from themselves, and they usu- 
ally rewarded their rulers with slender gratitude for the compliances by 
which, in softening their instructions from beyond the sea, they had incurred 
the reprehension of those who gave them. The annals of Massachusetts Bay 
will inform us, that of six governors in the space of about forty years from 
the surrender of the old charter, under James II., two were imprisoned by a 
popular insurrection; a third, as Hutchinson inclines to believe, was driven 
from the province by the whizzing of a musket-ball; a fourth, in the opinion 
of the same historian, was hastened to his grave by continual bickerings with 
the House of Representatives; and the remaining two, as well as their succes- 
sors, till the Revolution, were favored with few and brief intervals of peace- 
ful sway. The inferior members of the court party, in times of high political 
excitement, led scarcely a more desirable life. These remarks may serve as a 
preface to the following adventures, which chanced upon a summer night, 
not far from a hundred years ago. The reader, in order to avoid a long and 
dry detail of colonial affairs, is requested to dispense with an account of the 
train of circumstances that had caused much temporary inflammation of the 
popular mind. 


It was near nine o'clock of a moonlight evening, when a boat crossed 
the ferry with a single passenger, who had obtained his conveyance at that 
unusual hour by the promise of an extra fare. While he stood on the landing- 
place, searching in either pocket for the means of fulfilling his agreement, 
the ferryman lifted a lantern, by the aid of which, and the newly risen moon, 
he took a very accurate survey of the stranger's figure. He was a youth of 
barely eighteen years, evidently country-bred, and now, as it should seem, 
upon his first visit to town. He was clad in a coarse gray coat, well worn, but 
in excellent repair; his under garments were durably constructed of leather, 
and fitted tight to a pair of service able and well-shaped limbs; his stockings 
of blue yarn were the incontrovertible work of a mother or a sister; and on 
his head was a three-cornered hat, which in its better days had perhaps shel- 
tered the graver brow of the lad's father. Under his left arm was a heavy cud- 
gel formed of an oak sapling, and retaining a part of the hardened root; and 
his equipment was completed by a wallet, not so abundantly stocked as to in- 
commode the vigorous shoulders on which it hung. Brown, curly hair, well- 
shaped features, and bright, cheerful eyes were nature's gifts, and worth all 
that art could have done for his adornment. 
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The youth, one of whose names was Robin, finally drew from his 
pocket the half of a little province bill of five shillings, which, in the depreci- 
ation in that sort of currency, did but satisfy the ferryman's demand, with the 
surplus of a sexangular piece of parchment, valued at three pence. He then 
walked forward into the town, with as light a step as if his day's journey had 
not already exceeded thirty miles, and with as eager an eye as if he were en- 
tering London city, instead of the little metropolis of a New England colony. 
Before Robin had proceeded far, however, it occurred to him that he knew 
not whither to direct his steps; so he paused, and looked up and down the 
narrow street, scrutinizing the small and mean wooden buildings that were 
scattered on either side. 


"This low hovel cannot be my kinsman's dwelling," thought he, "nor 
yonder old house, where the moonlight enters at the broken casement; and 
truly I see none hereabouts that might be worthy of him. It would have been 
wise to inquire my way of the ferryman, and doubtless he would have gone 
with me, and earned a shilling from the Major for his pains. But the next 
man I meet will do as well." 


He resumed his walk, and was glad to perceive that the street now be- 
came wider, and the houses more respectable in their appearance. He soon 
discerned a figure moving on moderately in advance, and hastened his steps 
to overtake it. As Robin drew nigh, he saw that the passenger was a man in 
years, with a full periwig of gray hair, a wide-skirted coat of dark cloth, and 
silk stockings rolled above his knees. He carried a long and polished cane, 
which he struck down perpendicularly before him at every step; and at regu- 
lar intervals he uttered two successive hems, of a peculiarly solemn and sep- 
ulchral intonation. Having made these observations, Robin laid hold of the 
skirt of the old man's coat, just when the light from the open door and win- 
dows of a barber's shop fell upon both their figures. 


"Good evening to you, honored sir," said he, making a low bow, and 
still retaining his hold of the skirt. "I pray you tell me whereabouts is the 
dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux." 


The youth's question was uttered very loudly; and one of the barbers, 
whose razor was descending on a well-soaped chin, and another who was 
dressing a Ramillies wig, left their occupations, and came to the door. 


The citizen, in the mean time, turned a long-favored countenance upon 
Robin, and answered him in a tone of excessive anger and annoyance. His 
two sepulchral hems, however, broke into the very centre of his rebuke, with 
most singular effect, like a thought of the cold grave obtruding among wrath- 
ful passions. 


"Let go my garment, fellow! I tell you, I know not the man you speak 
of. What! I have authority, I have-hem, hem-authority; and if this be the re- 
spect you show for your betters, your feet shall be brought acquainted with 
the stocks by daylight, tomorrow morning!" 
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Robin released the old man's skirt, and hastened away, pursued by an 
ill-mannered roar of laughter from the barber's shop. He was at first consid- 
erably surprised by the result of his question, but, being a shrewd youth, 
soon thought himself able to account for the mystery. 


"This is some country representative," was his conclusion, "who has 
never seen the inside of my kinsman's door, and lacks the breeding to answer 
a stranger civilly. The man is old, or verily-I might be tempted to turn back 
and smite him on the nose. Ah, Robin, Robin! even the barber's boys laugh 
at you for choosing such a guide! You will be wiser in time, friend Robin." 


He now became entangled in a succession of crooked and narrow 
streets, which crossed each other, and meandered at no great distance from 
the water-side. The smell of tar was obvious to his nostrils, the masts of ves- 
sels pierced the moonlight above the tops of the buildings, and the numerous 
signs, which Robin paused to read, informed him that he was near the centre 
of business. But the streets were empty, the shops were closed, and lights 
were visible only in the second stories of a few dwelling-houses. At length, 
on the corner of a narrow lane, through which he was passing, he beheld the 
broad countenance of a British hero swinging before the door of an inn, 
whence proceeded the voices of many guests. The casement of one of the 
lower windows was thrown back, and a very thin curtain permitted Robin to 
distinguish a party at supper, round a well-furnished table. The fragrance of 
the good cheer steamed forth into the outer air, and the youth could not fail 
to recollect that the last remnant of his traveling stock of provision had yield- 
ed to his morning appetite, and that noon had found and left him dinnerless. 


"Oh, that a parchment three-penny might give me a right to sit down at 
yonder table!" said Robin, with a sigh. "But the Major will make me wel- 
come to the best of his victuals; so I will even step boldly in, and inquire my 
way to his dwelling." 


He entered the tavern, and was guided by the murmur of voices and 
the fumes of tobacco to the public-room. It was a long and low apart-, ment, 
with oaken walls, grown dark in the continual smoke, and a floor which was 
thickly sanded, but of no immaculate purity. A number of persons-the larger 
part of whom appeared to be mariners, or in some way connected with the 
sea-occupied the wooden benches, or leather bottomed chairs, conversing on 
various matters, and occasionally lending their attention to some topic of 
general interest. Three or four little groups were draining as many bowls of 
punch, which the West India trade had long since made a familiar drink in 
the colony. Others, who had the appearance of men who lived by regular and 
laborious handicraft, preferred the insulated bliss of an unshared potation, 
and became more taciturn under its influence. Nearly all, in short, evinced a 
predilection for the Good Creature in some of its various shapes, for this is a 
vice to which, as Fast Day sermons of a hundred years ago will testify, we 
have a long hereditary claim. The only guests to whom Robin's sympathies 
inclined him were two or three sheepish countrymen, who were using the inn 
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somewhat after the fashion of a Turkish caravansary; they had gotten them- 
selves into the darkest corner of the room, and heedless of the Nicotian at- 
mosphere, were supping on the bread of their own ovens, and the bacon 
cured in their own chimney-smoke. But though Robin felt a sort of brother- 
hood with these strangers, his eyes were attracted from them to a person who 
stood near the door, holding whispered conversation with a group of ill- 
dressed associates. His features were separately striking almost to grotesque- 
ness, and the whole face left a deep impression on the memory. The forehead 
bulged out into a double prominence, with a vale between; the nose came 
boldly forth in an irregular curve, and its bridge was of more than a finger's 
breadth; the eyebrows were deep and shaggy, and the eyes glowed beneath 
them like fire in a cave. 


While Robin deliberated of whom to inquire respecting his kinsman's 
dwelling, he was accosted by the innkeeper, a little man in a stained white 
apron, who had come to pay his professional welcome to the stranger. Being 
in the second generation from a French Protestant, he seemed to have inher- 
ited the courtesy of his parent nation; but no variety of circumstances was 
ever known to change his voice from the one shrill note in which he now ad- 
dressed Robin. 


"From the country, I presume, sir?" said he, with a profound bow. "Beg 
leave to congratulate you on your arrival, and trust you intend a long stay with 
us. Fine town here, sir, beautiful buildings, and much that may interest a 
stranger. May I hope for the honor of your commands in respect to supper?" 


"The man sees a family likeness! The Rogue has guessed that I am re- 
lated to the Major!" thought Robin, who had hitherto experienced little su- 
perfluous civility. 


All eyes were now turned on the country lad, standing at the door, in 
his worn three-cornered hat, gray coat, leather breeches, and glue yarn stock- 
ings, leaning on an oaken cudgel, and bearing a wallet on his back. 


Robin replied to the courteous innkeeper, with such an assumption of 
confidence as befitted the Major's relative. "My honest friend," he said, "I 
shall make it a point to patronize your house on some occasion, when"-here 
he could not help lowering his voice-"when I may have more than a parch- 
ment three-pence in my pocket. My present business," continued he, speak- 
ing with lofty confidence, "is merely to inquire my way to the dwelling of 
my kinsman, Major Molineux." 


There was a sudden and general movement in the room, which Robin 
interpreted as expressing the eagerness of each individual to become his 
guide. But the innkeeper turned his eyes to a written paper on the wall, 
which he read, or seemed to read, with occasional recurrences to the young 
man's figure. 


"What have we here?" said he, breaking his speech into little dry frag- 
ments. " 'Left the house of the subscriber, bounden servant, Heze-kiah 
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Mudge,-had on, when he went away, gray coat, leather breeches, master's 
third-best hat. One pound currency reward to whosoever shall lodge him in 
any jail of the province.’ Better trudge, boy; better trudge!" 


Robin had begun to draw his hand towards the lighter end of the oak 
cudgel, but a strange hostility in every countenance induced him to relin- 
quish his purpose of breaking the courteous innkeeper's head. As he turned 
to leave the room, he encountered a sneering glance from the bold-featured 
personage whom he had before noticed; and no sooner was he beyond the 
door, than he heard a general laugh, in which the innkeeper's voice might be 
distinguished, like the dropping of small stones into a kettle. 


"Now, is it not strange," thought Robin, with his usual shrewdness,- 
"is it not strange that the confession of an empty pocket should outweigh the 
name of my kinsman, Major Molineux? Oh, if I had one of those grinning 
rascals in the woods, where I and my oak sapling grew up together, I would 
teach him that my arm is heavy though my purse be light!" 


On turning the corner of the narrow lane, Robin found himself in a spacious 
street, with an unbroken line of lofty houses on each side, and a steepled building 
at the upper end, whence the ringing of a bell announced the hour of nine. The 
light of the moon, and the lamps from the numerous shop-windows, discovered 
people promenading on the pavement, and amongst them Robin hoped to recog- 
nize his hitherto inscrutable relative. The result of his former inquiries made him 
unwilling to hazard another, in a scene of such publicity, and he determined to 
walk slowly and silently up the street, thrusting his face close to that of every elder- 
ly gentleman, in search of the Major's lineaments. In his progress, Robin encoun- 
tered many gay and gallant figures. Embroidered garments of showy colors, enor- 
mous periwigs, gold-laced hats, and silver-hilted swords glided past him and 
dazzled his optics. Travelled youths, imitators of the European fine gentlemen of 
the period, trod jauntily along, half dancing to the fashionable tunes which they 
hummed, and making poor Robin ashamed of his quiet and natural gait. At length, 
after many pauses to examine the gorgeous display of goods in the shop windows, 
and after suffering some rebukes for the impertinence of his scrutiny into people's 
faces, the Major's kinsman found himself near the steepled building, still unsuc- 
cessful in his search. As yet, however, he had seen only one side of the thronged 
street; so Robin crossed, and continued the same sort of inquisition down the oppo- 
site pavement, with stronger hopes than the philosopher seeking an honest man, 
but with no better fortune. He had arrived about midway towards the lower end, 
from which his course began, when he overheard the approach of some one who 
struck down a cane on the flag-stones at every step, uttering, at regular intervals, 
two sepulchral hems. 


"Mercy on us!" quoth Robin, recognizing the sound. 


Turning a corner, which chanced to be close at his right hand, he has- 
tened to pursue his researches in some other part of the town. His patience 
now was wearing low, and he seemed to feel more fatigue from his rambles 
since he crossed the ferry, than from his journey of several days on the other 
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side. Hunger also pleaded loudly within him, and Robin began to balance the 
propriety of demanding, violently, and with lifted cudgel, the necessary 
guidance from the first solitary passenger whom he should meet. While a 
resolution to this effect was gaining strength, he entered a street of mean ap- 
pearance, on either side of which a row of ill-built houses was straggling to- 
wards the harbor. The moonlight fell upon.no passenger along the whole ex- 
tent, but in the third domicile which Robin passed there was a half-opened 
door, and his keen glance detected a woman's garment within. 


"My luck may be better here,” said he to himself. 


Accordingly, he approached the door, and beheld it shut closer as he 
did so; yet an open space remained, sufficing for the fair occupant to observe 
the stranger, without a corresponding display on her part. All that Robin 
could discern was a strip of scarlet petticoat, and the occasional sparkle of an 
eye, as if the moonbeams were trembling on some bright thing. 


"Pretty mistress," for I may call her so with a good conscience, thought 
the shrewd youth, since I know nothing to the contrary,-"my sweet pretty mis- 
tress, will you be kind enough to tell me whereabouts I must seek the dwelling 
of my kinsman, Major Molineux?" 


Robin's voice was plaintive and winning, and the female, seeing noth- 
ing to be shunned in the handsome country youth, thrust open the door, and 
came forth into the moonlight. She was a dainty little figure, with a white 
neck, round arms, and a slender waist, at the extremity of which her scarlet 
petticoat jutted out over a hoop, as if she were standing in a balloon. Moreo- 
ver, her face was oval and pretty, her hair dark beneath the little cap, and her 
bright eyes possessed a sly freedom, which triumphed over those of Robin. 


"Major Molineux dwells here," said this fair woman. 


Now, her voice was the sweetest Robin had heard that night, the airy 
counterpart of a stream of melted silver; yet he could not help doubting 
whether that sweet voice spoke Gospel truth. He looked up and down the 
mean street, and then surveyed the house before which they stood. It was a 
small, dark edifice of two stories, the second of which projected over the 
lower floor, and the front apartment had the aspect of a shop for petty com- 
modities. 


"Now, truly, I am in luck,” replied Robin, cunningly, "and so indeed is 
my kinsman, the Major, in having so pretty a housekeeper But I prithee trou- 
ble him to step to the door; I will deliver him a message from his friends in 
the country, and then go back to my lodgings at the inn." 


"Nay, the Major has been abed this hour or more," said the lady of the 
scarlet petticoat; "and it would be to little purpose to disturb him to-night, 
seeing his evening draught was of the strongest. But he is a kind-hearted 
man, and it would be as much as my life's worth to let a kinsman of his turn 
away from the door. You are the good old gentleman's very picture, and I 
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could swear that was his rainy-weather hat. Also he has garments very much 
resembling those leather small-clothes. But come in, I pray, for I bid you 
hearty welcome in his name." 


So saying, the fair and hospitable dame took our hero by the hand; and 
the touch was light, and the force was gentleness, and though Robin read in 
her eyes what he did not hear in her words, yet the slender-waisted woman in 
the scarlet petticoat proved stronger than the athletic country youth. She had 
drawn his half-willing footsteps nearly to the threshold, when the opening of 
a door in the neighborhood startled the Major's housekeeper, and, leaving the 
Major's kinsman, she vanished speedily into her own domicile. A heavy 
yawn preceded the appearance of a man, who, like the Moonshine of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, carried a lantern, needlessly aiding his sister luminary in the 
heavens. As he walked sleepily up the street, he turned his broad, dull face 
on Robin, and displayed a long staff, spiked at the end. 


"Home, vagabond, home!" said the watchman, in accents that seemed 
to fall asleep as soon as they were uttered. "Home, or we'll set you in the 
stock by peep of day!" 


"This is the second hint of the kind," thought Robin. "I wish they 
would end my difficulties, by setting me there to-night." 


Nevertheless, the youth felt an instinctive antipathy towards the guar- 
dian of midnight order, which at first prevented him from asking his usual 
question. But just when the man was about to vanish behind the corner, Rob- 
in resolved not to lose the opportunity, and shouted lustily after him,- 


"I say, friend! will you guide me to the house of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux?" 


The watchman made no reply, but turned the corner and was gone; yet 
Robin seemed to hear the sound of drowsy laughter stealing along the soli- 
tary street. At that moment, also, a pleasant titter saluted him from the open 
window above his head; he looked up, and caught the sparkle of a saucy eye; 
a round arm beckoned to him, and next he heard light footsteps descending 
the staircase within. But Robin, being of the household of a New England 
clergyman, was a good youth, as well as a shrewd one; so he resisted tempta- 
tion, and fled away. 


He now roamed desperately, and at random, through the town, almost 
ready to believe that a spell was on him, like that by which a wizard of his 
country had once kept three pursuers wandering, a whole winter night, with- 
in twenty paces of the cottage which they sought. The streets lay before him, 
strange and desolate, and the lights were extinguished in almost every house. 
Twice, however, little parties of men, among whom Robin distinguished in- 
dividuals in outlandish attire, came hurrying along; but, though on both oc- 
casions they paused to address him, such intercourse did not at all enlighten 
his perplexity. They did but utter a few words in some language of which 
Robin knew nothing, and perceiving his inability to answer, bestowed a 
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curse upon him in plain English and hastened away. Finally, the lad deter- 
mined to knock at the door of every mansion that might appear worthy to be 
occupied by his kinsman, trusting that perseverance would overcome the fa- 
tality that had hitherto thwarted him. Firm in this resolve, he was passing be- 
neath the walls of a church, which formed the corner of two streets, when, as 
he turned into the shade of its steeple, he encountered a bulky stranger, muf- 
fled in a cloak. The man was proceeding with the speed of earnest business, 
but Robin planted himself full before him, holding the oak cudgel with both 
hands across his body as a bar to further passage. 


"Halt, honest man, and answer me a question," said he, very resolute- 
ly. "Tell me, this instant, whereabouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux!" 


"Keep your tongue between your teeth, fool, and let me pass!" said a 
deep, gruff voice, which Robin partly remembered. "Let me pass, I say, or 
I'll strike you to the earth!" 


"No, no, neighbor!" cried Robin, flourishing his cudgel, and then 
thrusting its larger end close to the man's muffled face. "No, no, I'm not the 
fool you take me for, nor do you pass till I have an answer to my question. 
Whereabouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?" 


The stranger, instead of attempting to force his passage, stepped back 
into the moonlight, unmuffled his face, and stared full into that of Robin. 


"Watch here an hour, and Major Molineux will pass by," said he. 


Robin gazed with dismay and astonishment on the unprecedented 
physiognomy of the speaker. The forehead with its double prominence, the 
broad hooked nose, the shaggy eyebrows, and fiery eyes were those which 
he had noticed at the inn, but the man's complexion had undergone a singu- 
lar, or, more properly, a twofold change. One side of the face blazed an in- 
tense red, while the other was black as midnight, the division line being in 
the broad bridge of the nose; and a mouth which seemed to extend from ear 
to ear was black or red, in contrast to the color of the cheek. The effect was 
as if two individual devils, a fiend of fire and a fiend of darkness, had united 
themselves to form this infernal visage. The stranger grinned in Robin's face, 
muffled his parti-colored features, and was out of sight in a moment. 


"Strange things we travellers see!" ejaculated Robin. 


He seated himself, however, upon the steps of the church-door, resolv- 
ing to wait the appointed time for his kinsman. A few moments were con- 
sumed in philosophical speculations upon the species of man who had just 
left him; but having settled this point shrewdly, rationally, and satisfactorily, 
he was compelled to look elsewhere for his amusement. And first he threw 
his eyes along the street. It was of more respectable appearance than most of 
those into which he had wandered, and the moon, creating, like the imagina- 
tive power, a beautiful strangeness in familiar objects, gave something of ro- 
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mance to a scene that might not have possessed it in the light of day. The ir- 
regular and often quaint architecture of the houses, some of whose roofs 
were broken into numerous little peaks, while others ascended, steep and 
narrow, into a single point, and others again were square; the pure snow- 
white of some of their complexions, the aged darkness of others, and the 
thousand sparklings, reflected from bright substances in the walls of many; 
these matters engaged Robin's attention for a while, and then began to grow 
wearisome. Next he endeavored to define the forms of distant objects, start- 
ing away, with almost ghostly indistinctness, just as his eye appeared to 
grasp them; and finally he took a minute survey of an edifice which stood on 
the opposite side of the street, directly in front of the church-door, where he 
was stationed. It was a large, square mansion, distinguished from its neigh- 
bors by a balcony, which rested on tall pillars, and by an elaborate Gothic 
window, communicating therewith. 


"Perhaps this is the very house I have been seeking," thought Robin. 


Then he strove to speed away the time, by listening to a murmur which 
swept continually along the street, yet was scarcely audible, except to an unac- 
customed ear like his; it was a low, dull, dreamy sound, compounded of many 
noises, each of which was at too great a distance to be separately heard. Robin 
marvelled at this snore of a sleeping town, and marvelled more whenever its 
continuity was broken by now and then a distant shout, apparently loud where 
it originated. But altogether it was a sleep-inspiring sound, and, to shake off its 
drowsy influence, Robin arose, and climbed a window-frame, that he might 
view the interior of the church. There the moonbeams came trembling in, and 
fell down upon the deserted pews, and extended along the quiet aisles. A faint- 
er yet more awful radiance was hovering around the pulpit, and one solitary 
ray had dared to rest upon the open page of the great Bible. Had nature, in that 
deep hour, become a worshipper in the house which man had builded? Or was 
that heavenly light the visible sanctity of the place,-visible because no earthly 
and impure feet were within the walls? The scene made Robin's heart shiver 
with a sensation of loneliness stronger than he had ever felt in the remotest 
depths of his native woods; so he turned away and sat down again before the 
door. There were graves around the church, and now an uneasy thought ob- 
truded into Robin's breast. What if the object of his search, which had been so 
often and so strangely thwarted, were all the time mouldering in his shroud? 
What if his kinsman should glide through yonder gate, and nod and smile to 
him in dimly passing by? 


"Oh that any breathing thing were here with me!" said Robin. 


Recalling his thoughts from this uncomfortable track, he sent them over 
forest, hill, and stream, and attempted to imagine how that evening of ambigui- 
ty and weariness had been spent by his father's household. He pictured them 
assembled at the door, beneath the tree, the great old tree, which had been 
spared for its huge twisted trunk and venerable shade, when a thousand leafy 
brethren fell. There, at the going down of the summer sun, it was his father's 
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custom to perform domestic worship, that the neighbors might come and join 
with him like brothers of the family, and that the wayfaring man might pause 
to drink at that fountain, and keep his heart pure by freshening the memory of 
home. Robin distinguished the seat of every individual of the little audience; 
he saw the good man in the midst, holding the Scriptures in the golden light 
that fell from the western clouds; he beheld him close the book and all rise up 
to pray. He heard the old thanksgivings for daily mercies, the old supplications 
for their continuance, to which he had so often listened in weariness, but which 
were now among his dear remembrances. He perceived the slight inequality of 
his father's voice when he came to speak of the absent one; he noted how his 
mother turned her face to the broad and knotted trunk; how his elder brother 
scomed, because the beard was rough upon his upper lip, to permit his features 
to be moved; how the younger sister drew down a low hanging branch before 
her eyes; and how the little one of all, whose sports had hitherto broken the de- 
corum of the scene, understood the prayer for her playmate, and burst into 
clamorous grief. Then he saw them go in at the door; and when Robin would 
have entered also, the latch tinkled into its place, and he was excluded from his 
home. 


"Am I here, or there?” cried Robin, starting; for all at once, when his 
thoughts had become visible and audible in a dream, the long, wide solitary 
street shone out before him. 


He aroused himself, and endeavored to fix his attention steadily upon 
the large edifice which he had surveyed before. But still his mind kept vi- 
brating between fancy and reality; by turns, the pillars of the balcony length- 
ened into the tall, bare stems of pines, dwindled down to human figures, set- 
tled again into their true shape and size, and then commenced a new 
succession of changes. For a single moment, when he deemed himself 
awake, he could have sworn that a visage-one which he seemed to remem- 
ber, yet could not absolutely name as his kinsman's -was looking towards 
him from the Gothic window. A deeper sleep wrestled with and nearly over- 
came him, but fled at the sound of footsteps along the opposite pavement. 
Robin rubbed his eyes, discerned a man passing at the foot of the balcony, 
and addressed him in a loud, peevish, and lamentable cry. 


"Hallo, friend! must I wait here all night for my kinsman, Major Moli- 
neux?" 


The sleeping echoes awoke, and answered the voice; and the passen- 
ger, barely able to discern a figure sitting in the oblique shade of the steeple, 
traversed the street to obtain a nearer view. He was himself a gentleman in 
his prime, of open, intelligent, cheerful, and altogether prepossessing counte- 
nance. Perceiving a country youth, apparently homeless and without friends, 
he accosted him in a tone of real kindness, which had become strange to 
Robin's ears. 


"Well, my good lad, why are you sitting here?" inquired he. "Can I be 
of service to you in any way?" 
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"I'm afraid not, sir," replied Robin, despondingly; "yet I shall take it 
kindly, if you'll answer me a single question. I've been searching, half the 
night, for one Major Molineux; now, sir, is there really such a person in 
these parts, or am I dreaming?" 


"Major Molineux! The name is not altogether strange to me,” said the 
gentleman, smiling. "Have you any objection to telling me the nature of your 
business with him?" 


Then Robin briefly related that his father was a clergyman, settled on 
a small salary, at a long distance back in the country, and that he and Major 
Molineux were brothers' children. The Major, having inherited riches, and 
acquired civil and military rank, had visited his cousin, in great pomp, a year 
or two before; had manifested much interest in Robin and an elder brother, 
and, being childless himself, had thrown out hints respecting the future es- 
tablishment of one of them in life. The elder brother was destined to succeed 
to the farm which his father cultivated in the interval of sacred duties; it was 
therefore determined that Robin should profit by his kinsman's generous in- 
tentions, especially as he seemed to be rather the favorite, and was thought to 
possess other necessary endowments. 


"For I have the name of being a shrewd youth,” observed Robin, in 
this part of his story. 


"I doubt not you deserve it," replied his new friend, good-naturedly; 
"but pray proceed." 


"Well, sir, being nearly eighteen years old, and well grown, as you 
see," continued Robin, drawing himself up to his full height, "I thought it 
high time to begin the world. So my mother and sister put me in handsome 
trim, and my father gave me half the remnant of his last year's salary, and 
five days ago I started for this place, to pay the Major a visit. But, would you 
believe it, sir! I crossed the ferry a little after dark, and have yet found no- 
body that would show me the way to his dwelling; only, an hour or two 
since, I was told to wait here, and Major Molineux would pass by." 


"Can you describe the man who told you this?" inquired the gentleman. 


"Oh, he was a very ill-favored fellow, sir," replied Robin, "with two 
great bumps on his forehead, a hook nose, fiery eyes; and, what struck me as 
the strangest, his face was of two different colors. Do you happen to know 
such a man, sir?" 


"Not intimately," answered the stranger, "but I chanced to meet him a 
little time previous to your stopping me. I believe you may trust his word, 
and that the Major will very shortly pass through this street. In the mean 
time, as I have a singular curiosity to witness your meeting, I will sit down 
here upon the steps and bear you company." 


He seated himself accordingly, and soon engaged his companion in 
animated discourse. It was but a brief continuance, however, for a noise of 
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shouting, which had long been remotely audible, drew so much nearer that 
Robin inquired its cause. 


"What may be the meaning of this uproar?" asked he. "Truly, if your 
town be always as noisy, I shall find little sleep while I am an inhabitant." 


"Why, indeed, friend Robin, there do appear to be three or four riotous 
fellows abroad to-night," replied the gentleman. "You must not expect all the 
stillness of your native woods here in our streets. But the watch will shortly 
be at the heels of these lads and-" 


"Ay, and set them in the stocks by peep of day," interrupted Robin, 
recollecting his own encounter with the drowsy lantern-bearer. "But, dear 
sir, if I may trust my ears, an army of watchmen would never make head 
against such a multitude of rioters. There were at least a thousand voices 
went up to make that one shout." 


"May not a man have several voices, Robin, as well as two complex- 
ions?" said his friend. 


"Perhaps a man may; but Heaven forbid that a woman should!" re- 
sponded the shrewd youth, thinking of the seductive tones of the Major's 
housekeeper. 


The sounds of a trumpet in some neighboring street now became so 
evident and continual, that Robin's curiosity was strongly excited. In addi- 
tion to the shouts, he heard frequent bursts from many instruments of dis- 
cord, and a wild and confused laughter filled up the intervals. Robin rose 
from the steps, and looked wistfully towards a point whither people seemed 
to be hastening. 


"Surely some prodigious merry-making is going on," exclaimed he. "I 
have laughed very little since I left home, sir, and should be sorry to lose an 
opportunity. Shall we step round the corner by that darkish house, and take 
our share of the fun?" 


"Sit down again, sit down, good Robin," replied the gentleman, laying 
his hand on the skirt of the gray coat. "You forget that we must wait here for 
your kinsman; and there is reason to believe that he will pass by, in the 
course of a very few moments." 


The near approach of the uproar had now disturbed the neighborhood; 
windows flew open on all sides; and many heads in the attire of the pillow, 
and confused by sleep suddenly broken, were protruded to the gaze of 
whoever had leisure to observe them. Eager voices hailed each other from 
house to house, all demanding the explanation, which not a soul could give. 
Half-dressed men hurried towards the unknown commotion, stumbling as 
they went over the stone steps that thrust themselves into the narrow foot- 
walk. The shouts, the laughter, and the tuneless bray, the antipodes of music, 
came onwards with increasing din, till scattered individuals, and then denser 
bodies, began to appear round a corner at the distance of a hundred yards. 
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"Will you recognize your kinsman, if he passes in this crowd?" in- 
quired the gentleman. 


"Indeed, I can't warrant it, sir; but I'll take my stand here, and keep a 
bright lookout," answered Robin, descending to the outer edge of the pave- 
ment. 


A mighty stream of people now emptied into the street, and came rolling 
slowly towards the church. A single horseman wheeled the corner in the midst of 
them, and close behind him came a band of fearful wind-instruments, sending 
forth a fresher discord now that no intervening buildings kept it from the ear. 
Then a redder light disturbed the moonbeams, and a dense multitude of torches 
shone along the street, concealing, by their glare, whatever object they illuminat- 
ed. The single horseman, clad in a military dress, and bearing a drawn sword, 
rode onward as the leader, and, by his fierce and variegated countenance, ap- 
peared like war personified; the red of one cheek was an emblem of fire and 
sword; the blackness of the other betokened the mourning that attends them. In 
his train were wild figures in the Indian dress, and many fantastic shapes without 
a model, giving the whole march a visionary air, as if a dream had broken forth 
from some feverish brain, and were sweeping visibly through the midnight 
streets. A mass of people, inactive, except as applauding spectators, hemmed the 
procession in; and several women ran along the sidewalk, piercing the confusion 
of heavier sounds with their shrill voices of mirth or terror. 


"The double-faced fellow has his eye upon me," muttered Robin, with 
an indefinite but an uncomfortable idea that he was himself to bear a part in 
the pageantry. 


The leader turned himself in the saddle, and fixed his glance full upon the 
country youth, as the steed went slowly by. When Robin had freed his eyes from 
those fiery ones, the musicians were passing before him, and the torches were 
close at hand; but the unsteady brightness of the latter formed a veil which he 
could not penetrate. The rattling of wheels over the stones sometimes found its 
way to his ear, and confused traces of a human form appeared at intervals, and 
then melted into the vivid light. A moment more, and the leader thundered a 
command to halt: the trumpets vomited a horrid breath, and then held their 
peace; the shouts and laughter of the people died away, and there remained only 
a universal hum, allied to silence. Right before Robin's eyes was an uncovered 
cart. There the torches blazed the brightest, there the moon shone out like day, 
and there, in tar-and-feathery dignity, sat his kinsman, Major Molineux! 


He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and strong, 
square features, betokening a steady soul; but steady as it was, his enemies 
had found means to shake it. His face was pale as death, and far more ghast- 
ly; the broad forehead was contracted in his agony, so that his eyebrows 
formed one grizzled line; his eyes were red and wild, and the foam hung 
white upon his quivering lip. His whole frame was agitated by a quick and 
continual tremor, which his pride strove to quell, even in those circumstanc- 
es of overwhelming humiliation. But perhaps the bitterest pang of all was 
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when his eyes met those of Robin; for he evidently knew him on the instant, 
as the youth stood witnessing the foul disgrace of a head grown gray in hon- 
or. They stared at each other in silence, and Robin's knees shook, and his 
hair bristled, with a mixture of pity and terror. Soon, however, a bewildering 
excitement began to seize upon his mind; the preceding adventures of the 
night, the unexpected appearance of the crowd, the torches, the confused din 
and the hush that followed, the spectre of his kinsman reviled by that great 
multitude,-all this, and, more than all, a perception of tremendous ridicule in 
the whole scene, affected him with a sort of mental inebriety. At that mo- 
ment a voice of sluggish merriment saluted Robin's ears; he turned instinc- 
tively, and just behind the corner of the church stood the lantern-bearer, rub- 
bing his eyes, and drowsily enjoying the lad's amazement. Then he heard a 
peal of laughter like the ringing of silvery bells; a woman twitched his arm, a 
saucy eye met his, and he saw the lady of the scarlet petticoat. A sharp, dry 
cachinnation appealed to his memory, and, standing on tiptoe in the crowd, 
with his white apron over his head, he beheld the courteous little innkeeper. 
And lastly, there sailed over the heads of the multitude a great, broad laugh, 
broken in the midst by two sepulchral hems; thus, "Haw, haw, haw,-hem, 
hem,-haw, haw, haw, haw!" 


The sound proceeded from the balcony of the opposite edifice, and 
thither Robin turned his eyes. In front of the Gothic window stood the old citi- 
zen, wrapped in a wide gown, his gray periwig exchanged for a night-cap, 
which was thrust back from his forehead, and his silk stockings hanging about 
his legs. He supported himself on his polished cane in a fit of convulsive mer- 
riment, which manifested itself on his solemn old features like a funny inscrip- 
tion on a tombstone. Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of the barbers, of 
the guests of the inn, and of all who had made sport of him that night. The con- 
tagion was spreading among the multitude, when all at once, it seized upon 
Robin, and he set forth a shout of laughter that echoed through the street,- 
every man shook his sides, every man emptied his lungs, but Robin's shout 
was the loudest there. The cloud-spirits peeped from their silvery islands, as 
the congregated mirth went roaring up the sky! The Man in the Moon heard 
the far bellow. "Oho," quoth he, "the old earth is frolicsome to-night!" 


When there was a momentary calm in that tempestuous sea of sound, 
the leader gave the sign, the procession resumed its march. On they went, 
like fiends that throng in mockery around some dead potentate, mighty no 
more, but majestic still in his agony. On they went, in counterfeited pomp, in 
senseless uproar, in frenzied merriment, trampling all on an old man's heart. 
On swept the tumult, and left a silent street behind. 


"Well, Robin, are you dreaming?” inquired the gentleman, laying his 
hand on the youth's shoulder. 
Robin started, and withdrew his arm from the stone post to which he 


had instinctively clung, as the living stream rolled by him. His cheek was 
somewhat pale, and his eye not quite as lively as in the earlier part of the 
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evening. 


"Will you be kind enough to show me the way to the ferry?" said he, 
after a moment's pause. 


"You have, then, adopted a new subject of inquiry?" observed his 
companion, with a smile. 


"Why, yes, sir," replied Robin, rather dryly. "Thanks to you, and to 
my other friends, I have at last met my kinsman, and he will scarce desire to 
see my face again. I begin to grow weary of a town life, sir. Will you show 
me the way to the ferry?" 


"No, my good friend Robin,-not to-night, at least," said the gentleman. 
"Some few days hence, if you wish it, I will speed you on your journey. Or, 
if you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you are a shrewd youth, you may 
rise in the world without the help of your kinsman, Major Molineux." 
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ANTON CHEKHOV 
The Lament 


It is twilight. A thick wet snow is slowly twirling around the newly 
lighted street lamps, and lying in soft thin layers on roofs, on horses' backs, 
on people's shoulders and hats. The cab-driver Iona Pota-pov is quite white, 
and looks like a phantom; he is bent double as far as a human body can bend 
double; he is seated on his box; he never makes a move. If a whole snowdrift 
fell on him, it seems as if he would not find it necessary to shake it off. His 
little horse is also quite white, and remains motionless; its immobility, its an- 
gularity, and its straight wooden-looking legs, even close by, give it the ap- 
pearance of a gingerbread horse worth a kopek. It is, no doubt, plunged in 
deep thought. If you were snatched from the plow, from your usual gray sur- 
roundings, and were thrown into this slough full of monstrous lights, unceas- 
ing noise, and hurrying people, you too would find it difficult not to think. 


Iona and his little horse have not moved from their place for a long 
while. They left their yard before dinner, and up to now, not a fare. The eve- 
ning mist is descending over the town, the white lights of the lamps replac- 
ing brighter rays, and the hubbub of the street getting louder. "Cabby for Vi- 
borg way!" suddenly hears Iona. "Cabby!" 


Iona jumps, and through his snow-covered eyelashes sees an officer in 
a greatcoat, with his hood over his head. 


"Viborg way!" the officer repeats. "Are you asleep, eh? Viborg way!" 


With a nod of assent Iona picks up the reins, in consequence of which 
layers of snow slip off the horse's back and neck. The officer seats himself in 
the sleigh, the cabdriver smacks his lips to encourage his horse, stretches out 
his neck like a swan, sits up, and, more from habit than necessity, brandishes 
his whip. The little horse also stretches its neck, bends its wooden-looking 
legs, and makes a move undecidedly. 


"What are you doing, werewolf!" is the exclamation Iona hears from 
the dark mass moving to and fro, as soon as they have started! 


"Where the devil are you going? To the r-r-right!" 
"You do not know how to drive. Keep to the right!" calls the officer angrily. 


A coachman from a private carriage swears at him; a passerby, who 
has run across the road and rubbed his shoulder against the horse's nose, 
looks at him furiously as he sweeps the snow from his sleeve. Iona shifts 
about on his seat as if he were on needles, moves his elbows as if he were 
trying to keep his equilibrium, and gapes about like someone suffocating, 
who does not understand why and wherefore he is there. 


"What scoundrels they all are!" jokes the officer; "one would think 
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they had all entered into an agreement to jostle you or fall under your horse." 


Iona looks round at the officer, and moves his lips. He evidently wants 
to say something, but the only sound that issues is a snuffle. 


"What?" asks the officer. 

Iona twists his mouth into a smile, and with an effort says hoarsely: 
"My son, barin, died this week." 

"Hm! What did he die of?" 

Iona turns with his whole body toward his fare, and says: 


"And who knows! They say high fever. He was three days in the hos- 
pital, and then died.... God's will be done." 


"Turn round! The devil!" sounds from the darkness. "Have you 
popped off, old doggie, eh? Use your eyes!" 


"Go on, go on," says the officer, "otherwise we shall not get there by 
tomorrow. Hurry up a bit!" 


The cabdriver again stretches his neck, sits up, and, with a bad grace, 
brandishes his whip. Several times again he turns to look at his fare, but the 
latter has closed his eyes, and apparently is not disposed to listen. Having de- 
posited the officer in the Viborg, he stops by the tavern, doubles himself up 
on his seat, and again remains motionless, while the snow once more begins 
to cover him and his horse. An hour, and another. . . . Then, along the foot- 
path, with a squeak of galoshes, and quarreling, come three young men, two 
of them tall and lanky, the third one short and humpbacked. 


"Cabby, to the Police Bridge!" in a cracked voice calls the humpback. 
"The three of us for two griveniks!" 


Iona picks up his reins, and smacks his lips. Two griveniks is not a fair 
price, but he does not mind whether it is a rouble or five kopeks-to him it is all 
the same now, so long as they are fares. The young men, jostling each other 
and using bad language, approach the sleigh, and all three at once try to get 
onto the seat; then begins a discussion as to which two shall sit and who shall 
be the one to stand. After wrangling, abusing each other, and much petulance, 
it is at last decided that the humpback shall stand, as he is the smallest. 


"Now then, hurry up!" says the humpback in a twanging voice, as he 
takes his place and breathes in Iona's neck. "Old furry! Here, mate, what a 
cap you have! There is not a worse one to be found in all Petersburg! ..." 


"He-he!-he-he!" giggles Iona. "Such a..." 


"Now you, 'such a,’ hurry up, are you going the whole way at this 
pace? Are you?... Do you want it in the neck?" 


"My head feels like bursting,” says one of the lanky ones. "Last night 
at the Donkmasovs, Vaska and I drank the whole of four bottles of cognac." 
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"I don't understand what you lie for," says the other lanky one angrily; 
"you lie like a brute." 


"God strike me, it's the truth!" 

"It's as much the truth as that a louse coughs!" 

"He, he," grins Iona, "what gay young gentlemen!" 
"Pshaw, go to the devil!" says the humpback indignantly. 


"Are you going to get on or not, you old pest? Is that the way to drive? 
Use the whip a bit! Go on, devil, go on, give it to him well!" 


Iona feels at his back the little man wriggling, and the tremble in his 
voice. He listens to the insults hurled at him, sees the people, and little by lit- 
tle the feeling of loneliness leaves him. The humpback goes on swearing un- 
til he gets mixed up in some elaborate six-foot oath, or chokes with cough- 
ing. The lankies begin to talk about a certain Nadejda Petrovna. Iona looks 
round at them several times; he waits for a temporary silence, then, turning 
round again, he murmurs: 


"My son ... died this week." 


"We must all die," sighs the humpback, wiping his lips after an attack 
of coughing. "Now, hurry up, hurry up! Gentlemen, I really cannot go any 
farther like this! When will he get us there?" 


"Well, just you stimulate him a little in the neck!" 


"You old pest, do you hear, I'll bone your neck for you! If one treated 
the like of you with ceremony one would have to go on foot! Do you hear, 
old serpent Gorinytch! Or do you not care a spit?" 


Iona hears rather than feels the blows they deal him. 
"He, he," he laughs. "They are gay young gentlemen, God bless em!" 
"Cabby, are you married?" asks a lanky one. 


"I? He, he, gay young gentlemen! Now I have only a wife and the 
moist ground. .. . He, ho, ho ... that is to say, the grave. My son has died, 
and I am alive. ... A wonderful thing, death mistook the door . . . instead of 
coming to me, it went to my son...." 


Iona turns round to tell them how his son died, but at this moment, the 
humpback, giving a little sigh, announces, "Thank God, we have at last 
reached our destination," and Iona watches them disappear through the dark 
entrance. Once more he is alone, and again surrounded by silence. . . . His 
grief, which has abated for a short while, returns and rends his heart with 
greater force. With an anxious and hurried look, he searches among the 
crowds passing on either side of the street to find whether there may be just 
one person who will listen to him. But the crowds hurry by without noticing 
him or his trouble. Yet it is such an immense, illimitable grief. Should his 
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heart break and the grief pour out, it would flow over the whole earth, so it 
seems, and yet no one sees it. It has managed to conceal itself in such an in- 
significant shell that no one can see it even by day and with a light. 


Iona sees a hall porter with some sacking, and decides to talk to him. 
"Friend, what sort of time is it?" he asks. 
"Past nine. What are you standing here for? Move on." 


Iona moves on a few steps, doubles himself up, and abandons himself 
to his grief. He sees it is useless to turn to people for help. In less than five 
minutes he straightens himself, holds up his head as if he felt some sharp 
pain, and gives a tug at the reins; he can bear it no longer. "The stables,” he 
thinks, and the little horse, as if it understood, starts off at a trot. 


About an hour and a half later Iona is seated by a large dirty stove. 
Around the stove, on the floor, on the benches, people are snoring; the air is 
thick and suffocatingly hot. Iona looks at the sleepers, scratches himself, and 
regrets having returned so early. 


"I have not even earned my fodder," he thinks. "That's what's my trou- 
ble. A man who knows his job, who has had enough to eat, and his horse too, 
can always sleep peacefully." 


A young cabdriver in one of the corners half gets up, grunts sleepily, 
and stretches towards a bucket of water. 


"Do you want a drink?" Iona asks him. 
"Don't I want a drink!" 


"That's so? Your good health! But listen, mate-you know, my son is 
dead.. . . Did you hear? This week, in the hospital. . . , It's a long story." 


Iona looks to see what effect his words have, but sees none-the young man 
has hidden his face and is fast asleep again. The old man sighs, and scratches his 
head. Just as much as the young one wants to drink, the old man wants to talk. It 
will soon be a week since his son died, and he has not been able to speak about it 
properly to anyone. One must tell it slowly and carefully; how his son fell ill, how 
he suffered, what he said before he died, how he died. One must describe every de- 
tail of the funeral, and the journey to the hospital to fetch the dead son's clothes. 
His daughter Anissia has remained in the village-one must talk about her too. Is it 
nothing he has to tell? Surely the listener would gasp and sigh, and sympathize 
with him? It is better, too, to talk to women; although they are stupid, two words 
are enough to make them sob. 


"TIl go and look after my horse," thinks Iona; "there's always time to 
sleep. No fear of that!" 


He puts on his coat, and goes to the stables to his horse; he thinks of 
the corn, the hay, the weather. When he is alone, he dares not think of his 
son; he can speak about him to anyone, but to think of him, and picture him 
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to himself, is unbearably painful. 

"Are you tucking in?" Iona asks his horse, looking at its bright eyes; 
"go on, tuck in, though we've not earned our corn, we can eat hay. Yes! 

I am too old to drive-my son could have, not I. He was a first-rate cab- 
driver. If only he had lived!" 

Iona is silent for a moment, then continues: 

"That's how it is, my old horse. There's no more Kuzma Ionitch. He has 
left us to live, and he went off pop. Now let's say, you had a foal, you were the 
foal's mother, and suddenly, let's say, that foal went and left you to live after 
him. It would be sad, wouldn't it?" 

The little horse munches, listens, and breathes over its master's hand.... 

Iona's feelings are too much for him, and he tells the little horse the 
whole story. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 
The Man That Was Used Up 


I cannot just now remember when or where I first made the acquain- 
tance of that truly fine-looking fellow, Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. 
C. Smith. Some one did introduce me to the gentleman, I am sure-at some 
public meeting, I know very well-held about something of great importance, 
no doubt-at some place or other, I feel convinced, -whose name I have unac- 
countably forgotten. The truth is-that the introduction was attended, upon my 
part, with a degree of anxious embarrassment which operated to prevent any 
definite impressions of either time or place. I am constitutionally nervous- 
this, with me, is a family failing, and I can't help it. In especial, the slightest 
appearance of mystery-of any point I cannot exactly comprehend-puts me at 
once into a pitiable state of agitation. 


There was something, as it were, remarkable-yes, remarkable, al- 
though this is but a feeble term to express my full meaning-about the entire 
individuality of the personage in question. He was, perhaps, six feet in 
height, and of a presence singularly commanding. There was an air distingue 
pervading the whole man, which spoke of high breeding, and hinted at high 
birth. Upon this topic-the topic of Smith's personal appearance-I have a kind 
of melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His head of hair would have 
done honor to a Brutus;-nothing could be more richly flowing, or possess a 
brighter gloss. It was of a jetty black; -which was also the color, or more 
properly the no-color of his unimaginable whiskers. You perceive I cannot 
speak of these latter without enthusiasm; it is not too much to say that they 
were the handsomest pair of whiskers under the sun. At all events, they en- 
circled, and at times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly unequalled. 
Here were the most entirely even, and the most brilliantly white of all con- 
ceivable teeth. 


From between them, upon every proper occasion, issued a voice of 
surpassing clearness, melody, and strength. In the matter of eyes, also, my 
acquaintance was pre-eminently endowed. Either one of such a pair was 
worth a couple of the ordinary ocular organs. They were of a deep hazel ex- 
ceedingly large and lustrous; and there was perceptible about them, ever and 
anon, just that amount of interesting obliquity which gives pregnancy to ex- 
pression. 


The bust of the General was unquestionably the finest bust I ever saw. 
For your life you could not have found a fault with its wonderful proportion. 
This rare peculiarity set off to great advantage a pair of shoulders which 
would have called up a blush of conscious inferiority into the countenance of 
the marble Apollo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, and may say that I 
never beheld them in perfection before. The arms altogether were admirably 
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modelled. Nor were the lower limbs less superb. These were, indeed, the ne 
plus ultra of good legs. Every connoisseur in such matters admitted the legs 
to be good. There was neither too much flesh nor too little,-neither rudeness 
nor fragility. I could not imagine a more graceful curve than that of the 05 
femoris, and there was just that due gentle prominence in the rear of the fibu- 
la which goes to the conformation of a properly proportioned calf. I wish to 
God my young and talented friend Chiponchipino, the sculptor, had but seen 
the legs of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 


But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neither as plenty as 
reasons or blackberries, still I could not bring myself to believe that the re- 
markable something to which I alluded just now,-that the odd air of je ne 
sais quoi which hung about my new acquaintance,-lay altogether, or indeed 
at all, in the supreme excellence of his bodily endowments. Perhaps it might 
be traced to the manner;-yet here again I could not pretend to be positive. 
There was a primness, not to say stiffness, in his carriage-a degree of meas- 
ured and, if I may so express it, of rectangular precision attending his every 
movement, which, observed in a more diminutive figure, would have had the 
least little savor in the world of affectation, pomposity, or constraint, but 
which, noticed in a gentleman of his undoubted dimensions, was readily 
placed to the account of reserve, hauteur-of a commendable sense, in short, 
of what is due to the dignity of colossal proportion. 


The kind friend who presented me to General Smith whispered in my 
ear some few words of comment upon the man. He was a remarkable man-a 
very remarkable man-indeed one of the most, remarkable men of the age. He 
was an especial favorite, too, with the ladies-chiefly on account of his high 
reputation for courage. 


"In that point he is unrivalled-indeed he is a perfect desperado-a 
downright fire-eater, and no mistake," said my friend, here dropping his 
voice excessively low, and thrilling me with the mystery of his tone. 


"A downright fire-eater, and no mistake. Showed that, I should say, to 
some purpose, in the late tremendous swamp-fight, away down South, 


with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians." [Here my friend opened his 
eyes to some extent.] "Bless my soul!-blood and thunder, and all that! 


-prodigies of valor!-heard of him of course?-you know he's the man 


"Man alive, how do you do? why, how are ye? very glad to see ye, in- 
deed!" here interrupted the General himself, seizing my companion by the 
hand as he drew near, and bowing stiffly but profoundly, as I was presented. 
I then thought (and I think so still) that I never heard a clearer nor a stronger 
voice, nor beheld a finer set of teeth: but I must say that I was sorry for the 
interruption just at that moment, as, owing to the whispers and insinuations 
aforesaid, my interest had been greatly excited in the hero of the Bugaboo 
and Kickapoo campaign. 
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However, the delightfully luminous conversation of Brevet Brigadier 
General John A. B. C. Smith soon completely dissipated this chagrin. My 
friend leaving us immediately, we had quite a long tete-a-tete, and I was not 
only pleased but really-instructed. I never heard a more fluent talker, or a 
man of greater general information. With becoming modesty, he forebore, 
nevertheless, to touch upon the theme I had just then most at heart-I mean 
the mysterious circumstances attending the Bugaboo war-and, on my own 
part, what I conceive to be a proper sense of delicacy forbade me to broach 
the subject; although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so. I per- 
ceived, too, that the gallant soldier preferred topics of philosophical interest, 
and that he delighted, especially, in commenting upon the rapid march of 
mechanical invention. Indeed, lead him where I would, this was a point to 
which he invariably came back. 


"There is nothing at all like it," he would say; "we are a wonderful 
people, and live in a wonderful age. Parachutes and rail-roads-mantraps and 
spring-guns! Our steam-boats are upon every sea, and the Nassau balloon 
packet is about to run regular trips (fare either way only twenty pounds ster- 
ling) between London and Timbuctoo. And who shall calculate the immense 
influence upon social life-upon arts-upon commerce-upon literature-which 
will be the immediate result of the great principles of electro-magnetics! 
Nor, is this all, let me assure you! There is really no end to the march of in- 
vention. The most wonderful- the most ingenious-and let me add, Mr.-Mr.- 
Thompson, I believe, is your name-let me add, I say the most useful-the 
most truly useful- mechanical contrivances are daily springing up like mush- 
rooms, if I may so express myself, or, more figuratively, like-ah- 
grasshoppers-like grasshoppers, Mr. Thompson-about us and ah-ah-ah- 
around u?\" 


Thompson, to be sure, is not my name; but it is needless to say that I 
left General Smith with a heightened interest in the man, with an exalted 
opinion of his conversational powers, and a deep sense of the valuable privi- 
leges we enjoy in living in this age of mechanical invention. My curiosity, 
however, had not been altogether satisfied, and I resolved to prosecute im- 
mediate inquiry among my acquaintances, touching the Brevet Brigadier 
General himself, and particularly respecting the tremendous events quorum 
pars magna fuit, during the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 


The first opportunity which presented itself, and which (horresco re- 
ferens) I did not in the least scruple to seize, occurred at the Church of the 
Reverend Doctor Drummummupp, where I found myself established, one 
Sunday, just at sermon time, not only in the pew, but by the side of that wor- 
thy and communicative little friend of mine, Miss Tabitha T. Thus seated, I 
congratulated myself, and with much reason, upon“the very nattering state of 
affairs. If any person knew any thing about Brevet Brigadier General John 
A. B. C. Smith, that person, it was clear to me, was Miss Tabitha T. We tele- 
graphed a few signals and then commenced, sotto voce, a brisk tete-a-tete. 
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"Smith!" said she in reply to my every earnest inquiry: "Smith!-why, 
not General John A. B. C.? Bless me, I thought you knew all about him! 


This is a wonderfully inventive age! Horrid affair that!-a bloody set of 
wretches, those Kickapoos!-fought like a hero-prodigies of valor-immortal 
renown. Smith!-Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C!- 


" 


why, you know he's the man 


"Man," here broke in Doctor Drummummupp, at the top of his voice, 
and with a thump that came near knocking the pulpit about our ears; "man 
that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live; he cometh up and is cut 
down like a flower!" I started to the extremity of the pew, and perceived by 
the animated looks of the divine, that the wrath which had nearly proved fa- 
tal to the pulpit had been excited by the whispers of the lady and myself. 
There was no help for it; so I submitted with a good grace, and listened, in 
all the martyrdom of dignified silence, to the balance of that very capital dis- 
course. 


Next evening found me a somewhat late visitor at the Rantipole Thea- 
tre, where I felt sure of satisfying my curiosity at once, by merely stepping 
into the box of those exquisite specimens of affability and omniscience, the 
Misses Arabella and Miranda Cognoscenti. That fine tragedian, Climax, was 
doing Iago to a very crowded house, and I experienced some little difficulty 
in making my wishes understood; especially as our box was next the slips, 
and completely overlooked the stage. 


"Smith!" said Miss Arabella, as she at length comprehended the pur- 
port of my query; "Smith?-why, not General John A. B. C?" 


"Smith!" inquired Miranda, musingly. "God bless me, did you ever be- 
hold a finer figure?" 


" 


Never, madam, but do tell me" 


" 


Or so inimitable grace?" 


" 


Never, upon my word!-But pray, inform me" 
"Or so just an appreciation of stage effect?" 
"Madam!" 


"Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of Shakespeare? Be so 
good as to look at that leg!" 


"The devil!" and I turned again to her sister. 


"Smith!" said she, "why, not General John A. B. C? Horrid affair that, 
wasn't it?-great wretches, those Bugaboos-savage and so on-but we live in a 
wonderfully inventive age!-Smith!-O yes! great man!- 


perfect desperado-immortal renown-prodigies of valor! Never heard!" 


[This was given in a scream.] "Bless my soul! why, he's the man 
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mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday!" 


here roared our Climax just in my ear, and shaking his fist in my face 
all the time, in a way that I couldn't stand, and I wouldn't. I left the Misses 
Cognoscenti immediately, went behind the scenes forthwith, and gave the 
beggarly scoundrel such a thrashing as I trust he will remember till the day 
of his death. 


At the soiree of the lovely widow, Mrs. Kathleen O'Trump, I was con- 
fident that I should meet with no similar disappointment. Accordingly, I was 
no sooner seated at the card-table, with my pretty hostess for a vis-a-vis, than 
I propounded those questions the solution of which had become a matter so 
essential to my peace. 


"Smith!" said my partner, "why, not General John A. B. C? Horrid af- 
fair that, wasn't it?-diamonds did you say?-terrible wretches those Kicka- 
poos!-we are playing whist, if you please, Mr. Tattle-however, this is the age 
of invention, most certainly the age, one may say-the age par excellence- 
speak French?-oh, quite a hero-perfect desperado! no hearts, Mr. Tattle? I 
don't believe it!-Immortal renown and all that!-prodigies of valor! Never 
heard! !-why, bless me, he's the man. 


"Mann?-Captain Mann!" here screamed some little feminine interloper 
from the farthest corner of the room. "Are you talking about Captain Mann and 
the duel?-oh, I must hear-do tell-go on, Mrs. O'Trump!-do now go on!" And go 
on Mrs. O'Trump did-all about a certain Captain Mann, who was either shot or 
hung, or should have been both shot and hung. Yes! Mrs. O'Trump, she went on, 
and I-I went off. There was no chance of hearing any thing farther that evening 
in regard to Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 


Still I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of ill-luck would 
not run against me forever, and so determined to make a bold push for infor- 
mation at the rout of that bewitching little angel, the graceful Mrs. PirouetteL- 


"Smith!" said Mrs. P., as we twirled about together in a pas de zephyr, 
"Smith?-why, not General John A. B. C? Dreadful business that of the Buga- 
boos, wasn't it?-dreadful creatures, those Indians! -do turn out your toes! I 
really am ashamed of you-man of great courage, poor fellow!-but this is a 
wonderful age for invention-O dear me, I'm out of breath-quite a desperado- 
prodigies of valor-never heard!!-can't believe it-I shall have to sit down and 
enlighten you-Smithl why, he's the man. 


"Man-Fred, I tell you!" here bawled out Miss Bas-Bleu, as I led Mrs. 
Pirouette to a seat. "Did ever anybody hear the like? It's Man-Fred, I say, and 
not at all by any means Man-Friday." Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in 
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a very peremptory manner; and I was obliged, will I nill I, to leave Mrs. P. 
for the purpose of deciding a dispute touching the title of a certain poetical 
drama of Lord Byron's. Although I pronounced, with great promptness, that 
the true title was Man-Friday, and not by any means Man-Fred yet when I 
returned to seek Mrs. Pirouette she was not to be discovered, and I made my 
retreat from the house in a very bitter spirit of animosity against the whole 
race of the Bas-Bleus. 


Matters had now assumed a really serious aspect, and I resolved to call 
at once upon my particular friend, Mr. Theodore Sinivate; for I knew that 
here at least I should get something like definite information. "Smith!" said 
he, in his well known peculiar way of drawling out his syllables; "Smith!- 
why, not General John A. B. C.? Savage affair that with the Kickapo-o-o-os, 
wasn't it? Say, don't you think so?-perfect despera-a-ado-great pity, 'pon my 
honor!-wonderfully inventive age! -pro-o-odigies of valor! By the by, did 
you ever hear about Captain Ma-a-a-a-n?" 


"Captain Mann be d-d!" said I; "please to go on with your story." 
"Hem!-oh well!-quite la meme cho-o-ose, as we say in France. Smith, eh? 
Brigadier-General John A. B. C? I say"-[here Mr. S. thought proper to put 
his finger to the side of his nose]-"I say, you don't mean to insinuate now, 
really and truly, and conscientiously, that you don't know all about that affair 
of Smith's, as well as I do, eh? Smith? John 


A-B-C.? Why, bless me, he's the ma-a-an 


"Mr. Sinivate,” said I, imploringly, "is he the man in the mask?" "No- 
o-ol" said he, looking wise, "nor the man in the mo-o-on." This reply I con- 
sidered a pointed and positive insult, and so left the house at once in high 
dudgeon, with a firm resolve to call my friend, Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy ac- 
count for his ungentlemanly conduct and ill breeding. 


In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being thwarted touching 
the information I desired. There was one resource left me yet. I would go to 
the fountain head. I would call forthwith upon the General himself, and de- 
mand, in explicit terms, a solution of this abominable piece of mystery. 
Here, at least, there should be no chance for equivoca tion. I would be plain, 
positive, peremptory-as short as pie-crust-as concise as Tacitus or Montes- 
quieu. 


It was early when I called, and the General was dressing, but I pleaded 
urgent business, and was shown at once into his bedroom by an old negro 
valet, who remained in attendance during my visit. As I entered the chamber, 
I looked about, of course, for the occupant, but did not immediately perceive 
him|. There was a large and exceedingly odd looking bundle of something 
which lay close by my feet on the floor, and, as I was not in the best humor 
in the world, I gave it a kick out of the way. 


"Heml ahem! rather civil that, I should say!" said the bundle, in one of 
the smallest, and altogether the funniest little voices, between a squeak and a 
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whistle, that I ever heard in all the days of my existence. 
"Ahem! rather civil that, I should observe." 


I fairly shouted with terror, and made off, at a tangent, into the farthest 
extremity of the room. 


"God bless me, my dear fellow!" here again whistled the bundle, "what - 
what-what-why, what is the matter? I really believe you don't know me at all." 


What could I say to all this-what could I? I staggered into an armchair, 
and, with staring eyes and open mouth, awaited the solution of the wonder. 


"Strange you shouldn't know me though, isn't it?" presently re- 
squeaked the nondescript, which I now perceived was performing upon the 
floor some inexplicable evolution, very analogous to the drawing on of a 
stocking. There was only a single leg, however, apparent. 


"Strange you shouldn't know me though, isn't it? Pompey, bring me that 
leg!" Here Pompey handed the bundle a very capital cork leg, already dressed, 
which it screwed on in a trice; and then it stood upright before my eyes. 


"And a bloody action it was," continued the thing, as if in a soliloquy; 
"but then one mustn't fight with the Bugaboos and Kickapoos, and think of 
coming off with a mere scratch. Pompey, I'll thank you now for that arm. 
Thomas" [turning to me] "is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg; but if you 
should ever want an arm, my dear fellow, you must really let me recommend 
you to Bishop." Here Pompey screwed on an arm. 


"We had rather hot work of it, that you may say. Now, you dog, slip 
on my shoulders and bosom. Pettit makes the best shoulders, but for a bosom 
you will have to go to Ducrow." 


"Bosom!" said I. 


"Pompey, will you never be ready with that wig? Scalping is a rough 
process, after all; but then you can procure such a capital scratch at Dp 
L'Orme's." to Parmly's at once; high prices, but excellent work. I swallowed 
some very capital articles, though, when the big Bugaboo rammed me down 
with the butt end of his rifle." 


"Butt end! ram down!! my eye!!!" 


"O yes, by the way, my eye-here, Pompey, you scamp, screw it in! Those 
Kickapoos are not so very slow at a gouge; but he's a belied man, that Dr. Wil- 
liams, after all; you can't imagine how well I see with the eyes of his make." 


I now began very clearly to perceive that the object before me was 
nothing more nor less than my new acquaintance, Brevet Brigadier General 
John A. B. C. Smith. The manipulations of Pompey had made, I must con- 
fess, a very striking difference in the appearance of the personal man. The 
voice, however, still puzzled me no little; but even this apparent mystery was 
speedily cleared up. 
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"Pompey, you black rascal," squeaked the General, "I really do believe 
you would let me go out without my palate." 


Hereupon, the negro, grumbling out an apology, went up to his master, 
opened his mouth with the knowing air of a horse-jockey, and adjusted 
therein a somewhat singular-looking machine, in a very dexterous manner, 
that I could not altogether comprehend. The alteration, however, in the entire 
expression of the General's countenance was instantaneous and surprising. 
When he again spoke, his voice had resumed all that rich melody and 
strength which I had noticed upon our original introduction. 


"D-n the vagabonds-!" said he, in so clear a tone that I positively start- 
ed at the change, "D-n the vagabonds! they not only knocked in the roof of 
my mouth, but took the trouble to cut off at least seven-eighths of my 
tongue. There isn't Bonfanti's equal, however, in America, for really good ar- 
ticles of this description. I can recommend you to him with confidence," 
[here the General bowed,] "and assure you that I have the greatest pleasure 
in so doing." 


I acknowledged his kindness in my best manner, and took leave of 
him at once, with a perfect understanding of the true state of affairs- with a 
full comprehension of the mystery which had troubled me so long. It was ev- 
ident. It was a clear case. Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith was 
the man-was the man that was used up. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 
The Blind Man 


Isabel Pervin was listening for two sounds-for the sound of wheels on 
the drive outside and for the noise of her husband's footsteps in the hall. Her 
dearest and oldest friend, a man who seemed almost indispensable to her liv- 
ing, would drive up in the rainy dusk of the closing November day. The trap 
had gone to fetch him from the station. And her husband, who had been 
blinded in Flanders, and who had a disfiguring mark on his brow, would be 
coming in from the outhouses. 


He had been home for a year now. He was totally blind. Yet they had 
been very happy. The Grange was Maurice's own place. The back was a 
farmstead, and the Wernhams, who occupied the rear premises, acted as 
farmers. Isabel lived with her husband in the handsome rooms in front. She 
and he had been almost entirely alone together since he was wounded. They 
talked and sang and read together in a wonderful and unspeakable intimacy. 
Then she reviewed books for a Scottish newspaper, carrying on her old inter- 
est, and he occupied himself a good deal with the farm. Sightless, he could 
still discuss everything with Wernham, and he could also do a good deal of 
work about the place-menial work, it is true, but it gave him satisfaction. He 
milked the cows, carried in the pails, turned the separator, attended to the 
pigs and horses. Life was still very full and strangely serene for the blind 
man, peaceful with the almost incomprehensible peace of immediate contact 
in darkness. With his wife he had a whole world, rich and real and invisible. 


They were newly and remotely happy. He did not even regret the loss 
of his sight in these times of dark, palpable joy. A certain exultance swelled 
his soul. 


But as time wore on, sometimes the rich glamour would leave them. 
Sometimes, after months of this intensity, a sense of burden overcame Isa- 
bel, a weariness, a terrible ennui, in that silent house approached between a 
colonnade of tall-shafted pines. Then she felt she would go mad, for she 
could not bear it. And sometimes he had devastating fits of depression, 
which seemed to lay waste his whole being. It was worse than depression-a 
black misery, when his own life was a torture to him, and when his presence 
was unbearable to his wife. The dread went down to the roots of her soul as 
these black days recurred. In a kind of panic she tried to wrap herself up still 
further in her husband. She forced the old spontaneous cheerfulness and joy 
to continue. But the effort it cost her was almost too much. She knew she 
could not keep it up. She felt she would scream with the strain, and would 
give anything, anything, to escape. She longed to possess her husband utter- 
ly; it gave her inordinate joy to have him entirely to herself. And yet, when 
again he was gone in a black and massive misery, she could not bear him, 
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she could not bear herself; she wished she could be snatched away off the 
earth altogether, anything rather than live at this cost. 


Dazed, she schemed for a way out. She invited friends, she tried to 
give him some further connection with the outer world. But it was no good. 
After all their joy and suffering, after their dark, great year of blindness and 
solitude and unspeakable nearness, other people seemed to them both shal- 
low, rattling, rather impertinent. Shallow prattle seemed presumptuous. He 
became impatient and irritated, she was wearied. And so they lapsed into 
their solitude again. For they preferred it. 


But now, in a few weeks’ time, her second baby would be born. The 
first had died, an infant, when her husband first went out to France. She 
looked with joy and relief to the coming of the second. It would be her salva- 
tion. But also she felt some anxiety. She was thirty years old, her husband 
was a year younger. They both wanted the child very much. Yet she could 
not help feeling afraid. She had her husband on her hands, a terrible joy to 
her, and a terrifying burden. The child would occupy her love and attention. 
And then, what of Maurice? What would he do? If only she could feel that 
he, too, would be at peace and happy when the child came! She did so want 
to luxuriate in a rich, physical satisfaction of maternity. But the man, what 
would he do? How could she provide for him, how avert those shattering 
black moods of his, which destroyed them both? 


She sighed with fear. But at this time Bertie Reid wrote to Isabel. He was 
her old friend, a second or third cousin, a Scotchman, as she was a Scotchwom- 
an. They had been brought up near to one another, and all her life he had been 
her friend, like a brother, but better than her own brothers. She loved him-though 
not in the marrying sense. There was a sort of kinship between them, an affinity. 
They understood one another instinctively. But Isabel would never have thought 
of marrying Bertie. It would have seemed like marrying in her own family. 


Bertie was a barrister and a man of letters, a Scotchman of the intellec- 
tual type, quick, ironical, sentimental, and on his knees before the woman he 
adored but did not want to marry. Maurice Pervin was different. He came of 
a good old country family-the Grange was not a very great distance from 
Oxford. He was passionate, sensitive, perhaps oversensitive, wincing-a big 
fellow with heavy limbs and a forehead that flushed painfully. For his mind 
was slow, as if drugged by the strong provincial blood that beat in his veins. 
He was very sensitive to his own mental slowness, his feelings being quick 
and acute. So that he was just the opposite to Bertie, whose mind was much 
quicker than his emotions, which were not so very fine. 


From the first the two men did not like each other. Isabel felt that they 
ought to get on together. But they did not. She felt that if only each could 
have the clue to the other there would be such a rare understanding between 
them. It did not come off, however. Bertie adopted a slightly ironical atti- 
tude, very offensive to Maurice, who returned the Scotch irony with English 
resentment, a resentment which deepened sometimes into stupid hatred. 
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This was a little puzzling to Isabel. However, she accepted it in the 
course of things. Men were made freakish and unreasonable. Therefore, 
when Maurice was going out to France for the second time, she felt that, for 
her husband's sake, she must discontinue her friendship with Bertie. She 
wrote to the barrister to this effect. Bertram Reid simply replied that in this, 
as in all other matters, he must obey her wishes, if these were indeed her 
wishes. 


For nearly two years nothing had passed between the two friends. Isa- 
bel rather gloried in the fact; she had no compunction. She had one great ar- 
ticle of faith, which was, that husband and wife should be so important to 
one another, that the rest of the world simply did not count. She and Maurice 
were husband and wife. They loved one another. They would have children. 
Then let everybody and everything else fade into insignificance outside this 
connubial felicity. She professed herself quite happy and ready to receive 
Maurice's friends. She was happy and ready: the happy wife, the ready wom- 
an in possession. Without knowing why, the friends retired abashed, and 
came no more. Maurice, of course, took as much satisfaction in this connubi- 
al absorption as Isabel did. 


He shared in Isabel's literary activities, she cultivated a real interest in 
agriculture and cattle-raising. For she, being at heart perhaps an emotional 
enthusiast, always cultivated the practical side of life and prided herself on 
her mastery of practical affairs. Thus the husband and wife had spent the five 
years of married life. The last had been one of blindness and unspeakable in- 
timacy. And now Isabel felt a great indifference coming over her, a sort of 
lethargy. She wanted to be allowed to bear her child in peace, to nod by the 
fire and drift vaguely, physically, from day to day. Maurice was like an omi- 
nous thunder-cloud. She had to keep waking up to remember him. 


When a little note came from Bertie, asking if he were to put up a 
tombstone to their dead friendship, and speaking of the real pain he felt on 
account of her husband's loss of sight, she felt a pang, a fluttering agitation 
of re-awakening. And she read the letter to Maurice. 


"Ask him to come down," he said. 

"Ask Bertie to come here!" she re-echoed. 
"Yes-if he wants to." 

Isabel paused for a few moments. 


"I know he wants to-he'd only be too glad," she replied. "But what 
about you, Maurice? How would you like it?" 


"I should like it." 
"Well-in that case But I thought you didn't care for him 


"Oh, I don't know. I might think differently of him now," the blind 
man replied. It was rather abstruse to Isabel. 
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" 


"Well, dear," she said, "if you're quite sure 
"I'm sure enough. Let him come," said Maurice. 


So Bertie was coming, coming this evening, in the November rain and 
darkness. Isabel was agitated, racked with her old restlessness and indeci- 
sion. She had always suffered from this pain of doubt, just an agonizing 
sense of uncertainty. It had begun to pass off, in the lethargy of maternity. 
Now it returned, and she resented it. She struggled as usual to maintain her 
calm, composed, friendly bearing, a sort of mask she wore over all her body. 


A woman had lighted a tall lamp beside the table and spread the cloth. 
The long dining-room was dim, with its elegant but rather severe pieces of old 
furniture. Only the round table glowed softly under the light. It had a rich, 
beautiful effect. The white cloth glistened and dropped its heavy, pointed lace 
corners almost to the carpet, the china was old and handsome, creamy-yellow, 
with a blotched pattern of harsh red and deep blue, the cups large and bell- 
shaped, the teapot gallant. Isabel looked at it with superficial appreciation. 


Her nerves were hurting her. She looked automatically again at the 
high, uncurtained windows. In the last dusk she could just perceive outside a 
huge fir-tree swaying its boughs: it was as if she thought it rather than saw it. 
The rain came flying on the window panes. Ah, why had she no peace? 
These two men, why did they tear at her? Why did they not come-why was 
there this suspense? 


She sat in a lassitude that was really suspense and irritation. Maurice, 
at least, might come in-there was nothing to keep him out. She rose to her 
feet. Catching sight of her reflection in a mirror, she glanced at herself with a 
slight smile of recognition, as if she were an old friend'to herself. Her face 
was oval and calm, her nose a little arched. Her neck made a beautiful line 
down to her shoulder. With hair knotted loosely behind, she had something 
of a warm, maternal look. Thinking this of herself, she arched her eyebrows 
and her rather heavy eyelids, with a little flicker of a smile, and for a mo- 
ment her grey eyes looked amused and wicked, a little sardonic, out of her 
transfigured Madonna face. 


Then, resuming her air of womanly patience-she was really fatally 
self-determined-she went with a little jerk towards the door. Her eyes were 
slightly reddened. 


She passed down the wide hall and through a door at the end. Then 
she was in the farm premises. The scent of dairy, and of farm-kitchen, and of 
farm-yard and of leather almost overcame her: but particularly the scent of 
dairy. They had been scalding out the pans. The flagged passage in front of 
her was dark, puddled, and wet. Light came out from the open kitchen door. 
She went forward and stood in the doorway. The farm-people were at tea, 
seated at a little distance from her, round a long, narrow table, in the centre 
of which stood a white lamp. Ruddy faces, ruddy hands holding food, red 
mouths working, heads bent over the tea-cups: men, land-girls, boys: it was 
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tea-time, feeding-time. Some faces caught sight of her. Mrs. Wernham, go- 
ing round behind the chairs with a large black teapot, halting slightly in her 
walk, was not aware of her for a moment. Then she turned suddenly. 


"Oh, is it Madam!" she exclaimed. "Come in, then, come in! We're at 
tea." And she dragged forward a chair. 


"No, I won't come in," said Isabel. "I'm afraid I interrupt your meal." 
"No-no-not likely, Madam, not likely." 

"Hasn't Mr. Pervin come in, do you know?" 

"I'm sure I couldn't say! Missed him, have you, Madam?" 

"No, I only wanted him to come in," laughed Isabel, as if shyly. 
"Wanted him, did ye? Get up, boy-get up, now " 


Mrs. Wernham knocked one of the boys on the shoulder. He began to 
scrape to his feet, chewing largely. 


"I believe he's in top stable," said another face from the table. 
"Ah! No, don't get up. I'm going myself," said Isabel. 


"Don't you go out of a dirty night like this. Let the lad go. Get along 
wi' ye, boy," said Mrs. Wernham. 


"No, no,” said Isabel, with a decision that was always obeyed. "Go on 
with your tea, Tom. I'd like to go across to the stable, Mrs. Wernham." 


"Did ever you hear tell!" exclaimed the woman. 
"Isn't the trap late?” asked Isabel. 


"Why, no," said Mrs. Wernham, peering into the distance at the-tall, 
dim clock. "No, Madam-we can give it another quarter or twenty minutes 
yet, good-yes, every bit of a quarter." 


"Ah! It seems late when darkness falls so early," said Isabel. 


"It do, that it do. Bother the days, that they draw in so," answered Mrs. 
Wernham. "Proper miserable!" 


"They are," said Isabel, withdrawing. 


She pulled on her overshoes, wrapped a large tartan shaw] around her, 
put on a man's felt hat, and ventured out along the causeways of the first 
yard. It was very dark. The wind was roaring in the great elms behind the 
outhouses. When she came to the second yard the darkness seemed deeper. 
She was unsure of her footing. She wished she had brought a lantern. Rain 
blew against her. Half she liked it, half she felt unwilling to battle. 


She reached at last the just visible door of the stable. There was no 
sign of a light anywhere. Opening the upper half, she looked in: into a sim- 
ple well of darkness. The smell of horses, and ammonia, and of warmth was 
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startling to her, in that full night. She listened with all her ears but could hear 
nothing save the night, and the stirring of a horse. 


"Maurice!" she called, softly and musically, though she was afraid. 
"Maurice-are you there?" 


Nothing came from the darkness. She knew the rain and wind blew in 
upon the horses, the hot animal life. Feeling it wrong, she entered the stable 
and drew the lower half of the door shut, holding the upper part close. She 
did not stir, because she was aware of the presence of the dark hind-quarters 
of the horses, though she could not see them, and she was afraid. Something 
wild stirred in her heart. 


She listened intensely. Then she heard a small noise in the distance- 
far away, it seemed-the chink of a pan, and a man's voice speaking a brief 
word. It would be Maurice, in the other part of the stable. She stood motion- 
less, waiting for him to come through the partition door. The horses were so 
terrifyingly near to her, in the invisible. 


The loud jarring of the inner door-latch made her start; the door was 
opened. She could hear and feel her husband entering and invisibly passing 
among the horses near to her, darkness as they were, actively intermingled. 
The rather low sound of his voice as he spoke to the horses came velvety to 
her nerves. How near he was, and how invisible! The darkness seemed to be 
in a strange swirl of violent life, just upon her. She turned giddy. 


Her presence of mind made her call, quietly and musically: 
"Maurice! Maurice-dea-ar!" 

"Yes," he answered. "Isabel?" 

She saw nothing, and the sound of his voice seemed to touch her. 


"Hello!" she answered cheerfully, straining her eyes to see him. He 
was still busy, attending to the horses near her, but she saw only darkness. It 
made her almost desperate. 


"Won't you come in, dear?" she said. 


"Yes, I'm coming. Just half a minute. Stand over-now! Trap's not 
come, has it?" 


"Not yet," said Isabel. 


His voice was pleasant and ordinary, but it had a slight suggestion of 
the stable to her. She wished he would come away. Whilst he was so utterly 
invisible, she was afraid of him. 


"How's the time?" he asked. 


"Not yet six," she replied. She disliked to answer into the dark. Pres- 
ently he came very near to her, and she retreated out of doors. 


"The weather blows in here," he said, coining steadily forward, feeling 
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for the doors. She shrank away. At last she could dimly see him. 
"Bertie won't have much of a drive," he said, as he closed the doors. 
"He won't indeed!" said Isabel calmly, watching the dark shape at the door. 
"Give me your arm, dear," she said. 


She pressed his arm close to her, as she went. But she longed to see 
him, to look at him. She was nervous. He walked erect, with face rather lift- 
ed, but with a curious tentative movement of his powerful, muscular legs. 
She could feel the clever, careful, strong contact of his feet with the earth, as 
she balanced against him. For a moment he was a tower of darkness to her, 
as if he rose out of the earth. 


In the house-passage he wavered and went cautiously, with a curious 
look of silence about him as he felt for the bench. Then he sat down heavily. 
He was a man with rather sloping shoulders, but with heavy limbs, powerful 
legs that seemed to know the earth. His head was small, usually carried high 
and light. As he bent down to unfasten his gaiters and boots he did not look 
blind. His hair was brown and crisp, his hands were large, reddish, intelli- 
gent, the veins stood out in the wrists; and his thighs and knees seemed mas- 
sive. When he stood up his face and neck were surcharged with blood, the 
veins stood out on his temples. She did not look at his blindness. 


Isabel was always glad when they had passed through the dividing 
door into their own regions of repose and beauty. She was a little afraid of 
him, out there in the animal grossness of the back. His bearing also changed, 
as he smelt the familiar indefinable odour that pervaded his wife's surround- 
ings, a delicate, refined scent, very faintly spicy. Perhaps it came from the 
potpourri bowls. 


He stood at the foot of the stairs, arrested, listening. She watched him 
and her heart sickened. He seemed to be listening to fate. 


"He's not here yet,” he said. "I'll go up and change." 
"Maurice," she said, "you're not wishing he wouldn't come, are you?’ 
"I couldn't quite say," he answered. "I feel myself rather on the qui vive." 


"I can see you are," she answered. And she reached up and kissed hi:, 
cheek. She saw his mouth relax into a slow smile. 


"What are you laughing at?" she said roguishly. 
"You consoling me,” he answered. 


"Nay," she answered. "Why should I console you? You know we lo. 
each other-you know how married we are! What does anything else matter?" 


"Nothing at all, my dear." 
He felt for her face and touched it, smiling. 


"You're all right, aren't you?" he asked anxiously. 
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"I'm wonderfully all right, love," she answered. "It's you I am a little 
troubled about, at times." 


"Why me?" he said, touching her cheeks delicately with the tips of his fin- 
gers. The touch had an almost hypnotizing effect on her. 


He went away upstairs. She saw him mount into the darkness, unsee- 
ing and unchanging. He did not know that the lamps on the upper corridor 
were unlighted. He went on into the darkness with unchanging step. She 
heard him in the bath-room. 


Pervin moved about almost unconsciously in his familiar surround- 
ings, dark though everything was. He seemed to know the presence of ob- 
jects before he touched them. It was a pleasure to him to rock thus through a 
world of things, carried on the flood in a sort of blood-prescience. He did not 
think much or trouble much. So long as he kept this sheer immediacy of 
blood-contact with the substantial world he was happy, he wanted no inter- 
vention of visual consciousness. In this state there was a certain rich positivi- 
ty, bordering sometimes on rapture. Life seemed to move in him like a tide 
lapping, lapping, and advancing, enveloping all things darkly. It was a pleas- 
ure to stretch forth the hand and meet the unseen object, clasp it, and possess 
it in pure contact. He did not try to remember, to visualize. He did not want 
to. The new way of consciousness substituted itself in him. 


The rich suffusion of this state generally kept him happy, reaching its 
culmination in the consuming passion for his wife. But at times the flow 
would seem to be checked and thrown back. Then it would beat inside him 
like a tangled sea, and he was tortured in the shattered chaos of his own 
blood. He grew to dread this arrest, this throw-back, this chaos inside him- 
self, when he seemed merely at the mercy of his own powerful and conflict- 
ing elements. How to get some measure of control or surety, this was the 
question. And when the question rose maddening in him, he would clench 
his fists as if he would compel the whole universe to submit to him. But it 
was in vain. He could not even compel himself. 


Tonight, however, he was still serene, though little tremors of unrea- 
sonable exasperation ran through him. He had to handle the razor very care- 
fully, as he shaved, for it was not at one with him, he was afraid of it. His 
hearing also was too much sharpened. He heard the woman lighting the 
lamps on the corridor, and attending to the fire in the visitors’ room. And 
then, as he went to his room, he heard the trap arrive. Then came Isabel's 
voice, lifted and calling, like a bell ringing: 


"Is it you, Bertie? Have you come?" 
And a man's voice answered out of the wind: 
"Hello, Isabell There you are." 


"Have you had a miserable drive? I'm so sorry we couldn't send a 
closed carriage. I can't see you at all, you know." 
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"I'm coming. No, I liked the drive-it was like Perthshire. Well, how 
are you? You're looking fit as ever, as far as I can see." 


"Oh, yes," said Isabel. "I'm wonderfully well. How are you? Rather 
thin, I think " 


"Worked to death-everybody's old cry. But I'm all right, Ciss. How's 
Pervin?-isn't he here?" 


"Oh, yes, he's upstairs changing. Yes, he's awfully well. Take off your 
wet things; I'll send them to be dried." 


"And how are you both, in spirits? He doesn't fret?" 


"No-no, not at all. No, on the contrary, really. We've been wonder ful- 
ly happy, incredibly. It's more than I can understand-so wonderful: the near- 
ness, and the peace 


"Ah I Well, that's awfully good news 


They moved away. Pervin heard no more. But a childish sense of des- 
olation had come over him, as he heard their brisk voices. He seemed shut 
out-like a child that is left out. He was aimless and excluded, he did not 
know what to do with himself. The helpless desolation came over him. He 
fumbled nervously as he dressed himself, in a state almost of childishness. 
He disliked the Scotch accent in Bertie's speech, and the slight response it 
found on Isabel's tongue. He disliked the slight purr of complacency in the 
Scottish speech. He disliked intensely the glib way in which Isabel spoke of 
their happiness and nearness. It made him recoil. He was fretful and beside 
himself like a child, he had almost a childish nostalgia to be included in the 
life circle. And at the same time he was a man, dark and powerful and infuri- 
ated by his own weakness. By some fatal flaw, he could not be by himself, 
he had to depend on the support of another. And this very dependence en- 
raged him. He hated Bertie Reid, and at the same time he knew the hatred 
was nonsense, he knew it was the outcome of his own weakness. 


He went downstairs. Isabel was alone in the dining-room. She 
watched him enter, head erect, his feet tentative. He looked so strong- 
blooded and healthy and, at the same time, cancelled. Cancelled-that was the 
word that flew across her mind. Perhaps it was his scar suggested it. 


"You heard Bertie come, Maurice?" she said. 
"Yes-isn't he here?" 

"He's in his room. He looks very thin and worn." 
"I suppose he works himself to death." 


A woman came in with a tray-and after a few minutes Bertie came 
down. He was a little dark man, with a very big forehead, thin, wispy hair, 
and sad, large eyes. His expression was inordinately sad-almost funny. He 
had odd, short legs. 
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Isabel watched him hesitate under the door, and glance nervously at 
her husband. Pervin heard him and turned. 


"Here you are, now," said Isabel. "Come, let us eat." 

Bertie went across to Maurice. 

"How are you, Pervin?" he said, as he advanced. 

The blind man stuck his hand out into space, and Bertie took it. 
"Very fit. Glad you've come,” said Maurice. 


Isabel glanced at them, and glanced away, as if she could not bear to 
see them. 


"Come," she said. "Come to table. Aren't you both awfully hungry? I 
am, tremendously." 


"I'm afraid you waited for me," said Bertie, as they sat down. 


Maurice had a curious monolithic way of sitting in a chair, erect and 
distant. Isabel's heart always beat when she caught sight of him thus. 


"No," she replied to Bertie. "We're very little later than usual. We're 
having a sort of high tea, not dinner. Do you mind? It gives us such a nice 
long evening, uninterrupted." 


"T like it," said Bertie. 


Maurice was feeling, with curious little movements, almost like a cat 
kneading her bed, for his plate, his knife and fork, his napkin. He was getting 
the whole geography of his cover into his consciousness. He sat erect and in- 
scrutable, remote-seeming. Bertie watched the static figure of the blind man, 
the delicate tactile discernment of the large, ruddy hands, and the curious 
mindless silence of the brow, above the scar. With difficulty he looked away, 
and without knowing what he did, picked up a little crystal bowl of violets 
from the table, and held them to his nose. 


"They are sweet-scented," he said. "Where do they come from?" 
"From the garden-under the windows," said Isabel. 


"So late in the year-and so fragrant! Do you remember the violets un- 
der Aunt Bell's south wall?" 


The two friends looked at each other and exchanged a smile, Isabel's 
eyes lighting up. 
"Don't I?" she replied. "Wasn't she queer!" 


"A curious old girl," laughed Bertie. "There's a streak of freakishness 
in the family, Isabel." 


"Ah-but not in you and me, Bertie," said Isabel. "Give them to Mau- 
rice, will you?" she added, as Bertie was putting down the flowers. "Have 
you smelled the violets, dear? Do!-they are so scented." 
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Maurice held out his hand, and Bertie placed the tiny bowl against his 
large, warm-looking fingers. Maurices's hand closed over the thin white fin- 
gers of the barrister. Bertie carefully extricated himself. Then the two 
watched the blind man smelling the violets. He bent his head and seemed to 
be thinking. Isabel waited. 


"Aren't they sweet, Maurice?” she said at last, anxiously. 


"Very," he said. And he held out the bowl. Bertie took it. Both he and 
Isabel were a little afraid, and deeply disturbed. 


The meal continued. Isabel and Bertie chatted spasmodically. The 
blind man was silent. He touched his food repeatedly, with quick, deli cate 
touches of his knife-point, then cut irregular bits. He could not bear to be 
helped. Both Isabel and Bertie suffered: Isabel wondered why. She did not 
suffer when she was alone with Maurice. Bertie made her conscious of a 
strangeness. 


After the meal the three drew their chairs to the fire, and sat down to 
talk. The decanters were put on a table near at hand. Isabel knocked the logs 
on the fire, and clouds of brilliant sparks went up the chimney. Bertie no- 
ticed a slight weariness in her bearing. 


"You will be glad when your child comes now, Isabel?" he said. 
She looked up to him with a quick wan smile. 


"Yes, I shall be glad," she answered. "It begins to seem long. Yes, I 
shall be very glad. So will you, Maurice, won't you?" she added. 


"Yes, I shall," replied her husband. 
"We are both looking forward so much to having it,” she said. 
"Yes, of course," said Bertie. 


He was a bachelor, three or four years older than Isabel. He lived in 
beautiful rooms overlooking the river, guarded by a faithful Scottish manser- 
vant. And he had his friends among the fair sex-not lovers, friends. So long 
as he could avoid any danger of courtship or marriage, he adored a few good 
women with constant and unfailing homage, and he was chivalrously fond of 
quite a number. But if they seemed to encroach on him, he withdrew and de- 
tested them. 


Isabel knew him very well, knew his beautiful constancy, and kind- 
ness, also his incurable weakness, which made him unable ever to enter into 
close contact of any sort. He was ashamed of himself because he could not 
marry, could not approach women physically. He wanted to do so. But he 
could not. At the centre of him he was afraid, helplessly and even brutally 
afraid. He had given up hope, had ceased to expect any more that he could 
escape his own weakness. Hence he was a brilliant and successful barrister, 
also a litterateur of high repute, a rich man, and a great social success. At the 
centre he felt himself neuter, nothing. 
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Isabel knew him well. She despised him even while she admired him. 
She looked at his sad face, his little short legs, and felt contempt of him. She 
looked at his dark grey eyes, with their uncanny, almost childlike, intuition, 
and she loved him. He understood amazingly-but she had no fear of his un- 
derstanding. As a man she patronized him. 


And she turned to the impassive, silent figure of her husband. He sat 
leaning back, with folded arms, and face a little uptilted. His knees were 
straight and massive. She sighed, picked up the poker, and again began to 
prod the fire, to rouse the clouds of soft brilliant sparks. 


"Isabel tells me," Bertie began suddenly, "that you have not suffered 
unbearably from the loss of sight." 


Maurice straightened himself to attend but kept his arms folded. 


"No," he said, "not unbearably. Now and again one struggles against 
it, you know. But there are compensations." 


"They say it is much worse to be stone deaf," said Isabel. 


"I believe it is," said Bertie. "Are there compensations?" he added, to 
Maurice. 


"Yes. You cease to bother about a great many things." Again Maurice 
stretched his figure, stretched the strong muscles of his back, and leaned 
backwards, with uplifted face. 


"And that is a relief," said Bertie. "But what is there in place of the 
bothering? What replaces the activity?" 


There was a pause. At length the blind man replied, as out of a negli- 
gent, unattentive thinking: 


"Oh, I don't know. There's a good deal when you're not active." 


"Is there?" said Bertie. "What, exactly? It always seems to me that 
when there is no thought and no action, there is nothing." 


Again Maurice was slow in replying. 
"There is something," he replied. "I couldn't tell you what it is." 


And the talk lapsed once more, Isabel and Bertie chatting gossip and 
reminiscence, the blind man silent. 


At length Maurice rose restlessly, a big obtrusive figure. He felt tight 
and hampered. He wanted to go away. 


"Do you mind,” he said, "if I go and speak to Wernham?" 
"No-go along, dear," said Isabel. 


And he went out. A silence came over the two friends. At length Ber- 
tie said: 


"Nevertheless, it is a great deprivation, Cissie." 
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"It is, Bertie. I know it is." 
"Something lacking all the time," said Bertie. 


"Yes, I know. And yet-and yet-Maurice is right. There is something else, 
something there, which you never knew was there, and which you can't express." 


"What is there?" asked Bertie. 


"I don't know-it's awfully hard to define it-but something strong and 
immediate. There's something strange in Maurice's presence-indefinable-but 
I couldn't do without it. I agree that it seems to put one's mind to sleep. But 
when we're alone I miss nothing; it seems awfully rich, almost splendid, you 
know." 


"I'm afraid I don't follow," said Bertie. 


They talked desultorily. The wind blew loudly outside, rain chattered 
on the window-panes, making a sharp drum-sound because of the closed, 
mellow-golden shutters inside. The logs burned slowly, with hot, almost in- 
visible small flames. Bertie seemed uneasy, there were dark circles round his 
eyes. Isabel, rich with her approaching maternity, leaned looking into the 
fire. Her hair curled in odd, loose strands, very pleasing to the man. But she 
had a curious feeling of old woe in her heart, old, timeless night-woe. 


"I suppose we're all deficient somewhere," said Bertie. 
"I suppose so," said Isabel wearily. 
"Damned, sooner or later." 


"I don't know," she said, rousing herself. "I feel quite all right, you 
know. The child coming seems to make me indifferent to everything, just 
placid. I can't feel that there's anything to trouble about, you know." 


"A good thing, I should say," he replied slowly. 


"Well, there it is. I suppose it's just Nature. If only I felt I needn't trou- 
ble about Maurice, I should be perfectly content " 


"But you feel you must trouble about him?" 
"Well-I don't know " She even resented this much effort. 


The night passed slowly. Isabel looked at the clock. "I say," she said. 
"It's nearly ten o'clock. Where can Maurice be? I'm sure they're all in bed at 
the back. Excuse me a moment." 


She went out, returning almost immediately. 


"It's all shut up and in darkness," she said. "I wonder where he is. He 
must have gone out to the farm" 


Bertie looked at her. 


"I suppose he'll come in," he said. 
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"I suppose so," she said. "But it's unusual for him to be out now." 
"Would you like me to go out and see?" 


"Well-if you wouldn't mind. I'd go, but " She did not want to make 
the physical effort. 


Bertie put on an old overcoat and took a lantern. He went out from the 
side door. He shrank from the wet and roaring night. Such weather had a ner- 
vous effect on him: too much moisture everywhere made him feel almost 
imbecile. Unwilling, he went through it all. A dog barked violently at him. 
He peered in all the buildings. At last, as he opened the upper door of a sort 
of intermediate barn, he heard a grinding noise, and looking in, holding up 
his lantern, saw Maurice in his shirtsleeves, standing listening, holding the 
handle of a turnip-pulper. He had been pulping sweet roots, a pile of which 
lay dimly heaped in a corner behind him. 


"That you, Wernham?" said Maurice, listening. 
"No, it's me," said Bertie. 


A large, half-wild grey cat was rubbing at Maurice's leg. The blind man 
stooped to rub its sides. Bertie watched the scene, then unconsciously entered 
and shut the door behind him. He was in a high sort of barn-place, from which, 
right and left, ran off the corridors in front of the stalled cattle. He watched the 
slow, stooping motion of the other man, as he caressed the great cat. 


Maurice straightened himself. 

"You came to look for me?" he said. 

"Isabel was a little uneasy,” said Bertie. 

"TII come in. I like messing about doing these jobs." 


The cat had reared her sinister, feline length against his leg, clawing at 
his thigh affectionately. He lifted her claws out of his flesh. 


"I hope I'm not in your way at all at the Grange here,' 
rather shy and stiff. 


said Bertie, 


"My way? No, not a bit. I'm glad Isabel has somebody to talk to. I'm 
afraid it's I who am in the way. I know I'm not very lively company. Isabel's 
all right, don't you think? She's not unhappy, is she?" 


"I don't think so." 

"What does she say?" 

"She says she's very content-only a little troubled about you." 
"Why me?" 

‘Perhaps afraid that you might brood," said Bertie, cautiously. 


"She needn't be afraid of that." He continued to caress the flattened 
grey head of the cat with his fingers. "What I am a bit afraid of," he resumed, 
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"is that she'll find me a dead weight, always alone with me down here." 


"I don't think you need think that," said Bertie, though this was what 
he feared himself. 


"I don't know," said Maurice. "Sometimes I feel it isn't fair that she's 
saddled with me." Then he dropped his voice curiously. "I say," he asked se- 
cretly struggling, "is my face much disfigured? Do you mind telling me?" 


"There is the scar," said Bertie, wondering. "Yes, it is a disfigurement. 
But more pitiable than shocking." 


"A pretty bad scar, though," said Maurice. 
"Oh, yes." 
There was a pause. 


"Sometimes I feel I am horrible," said Maurice, in a low voice, talking 
as if to himself. And Bertie actually felt a quiver of horror. 


"That's nonsense," he said. 
Maurice again straightened himself, leaving the cat. 


"There's no telling," he said. Then again, in an odd tone, he added: "I 
don't really know you, do I?" 


"Probably not," said Bertie. 
"Do you mind if I touch you?" 


The lawyer shrank away instinctively. And yet, out of very philanthro- 
py, he said, in a small voice: "Not at all." 


But he suffered as the blind man stretched out a strong, naked hand to 
him. Maurice accidentally knocked off Bertie's hat. 


"I thought you were taller," he said, starting. Then he laid his hand on 
Bertie Reid's head, closing the dome of the skull in a soft, firm'grasp, gather- 
ing it, as it were; then, shifting his grasp and softly closing again, with a fine, 
close pressure, till he had covered the skull and the face of the smaller man, 
tracing the brows, and touching the full, closed eyes, touch ing the small 
nose and the nostrils, the rough, short moustache, the mouth, the rather 
strong chin. The hand of the blind man grasped the shoulder, the arm, the 
hand of the other man. He seemed to take him, in the soft, travelling grasp. 


"You seem young," he said quietly, at last. 
The lawyer stood almost annihilated, unable to answer. 


"Your head seems tender, as if you were young," Maurice repeated. 
"So do your hands. Touch my eyes, will you?-touch my scar." 


Now Bertie quivered with revulsion. Yet he was under the power of 
the blind man, as if hypnotized. He lifted his hand, and laid the fingers to the 
scar, on the scarred eyes. Maurice suddenly covered them with his own 
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hand, pressed the fingers of the other man upon his disfigured eye-sockets, 
trembling in every fibre, and rocking slightly, slowly, from side to side. He 
remained thus for a minute or more, whilst Bertie stood as if in a swoon, un- 
conscious, imprisoned. 


Then suddenly Maurice removed the hand of the other man from his 
brow, and stood holding it in his own. 


"Oh, my God," he said, "we shall know each other now, shan't we? 
We shall know each other now." 


Bertie could not answer. He gazed mute and terror-struck, overcome 
by his own weakness. He knew he could not answer. He had an unreasonable 
fear, lest the other man should suddenly destroy him. Whereas Maurice was 
actually filled with hot, poignant love, the passion of friendship. Perhaps it 
was this very passion of friendship which Bertie shrank from most. 


"We're all right together now, aren't we?" said Maurice. "It's all right 
now, as long as we live, so far as we're concerned?" 


"Yes," said Bertie, trying by any means to escape. 


Maurice stood with head lifted, as if listening. The new delicate fulfill- 
ment of mortal friendship had come as revelation and surprise to him, something 
exquisite and unhoped-for. He seemed to be listening to hear if it were real. 


Then he turned for his coat. 
"Come," he said, "we'll go to Isabel." 


Bertie took the lantern and opened the door. The cat disappeared. The 
two men went in silence along the causeways. Isabel, as they came, thought 
their footsteps sounded strange. She looked up pathetically and anxiously for 
their entrance. There seemed a curious elation about Maurice. Bertie was hag- 
gard, with sunken eyes. 


"What is it?" she asked." 


"We've become friends," said Maurice, standing with his feet apart, 
like a strange colossus. 


"Friendsl" re-echoed Isabel. And she looked again at Bertie. He met 
her eyes with a furtive, haggard look; his eyes were as if glazed with misery. 


"I'm so glad," she said, in sheer perplexity. 

"Yes," said Maurice. 

He was indeed so glad. Isabel took his hand with both hers, and held it fast. 
"You'll be happier now, dear," she said. 


But she was watching Bertie. She knew that he had one desire-to es- 
cape from this intimacy, this friendship, which had been thrust upon him. He 
could not bear it that he had been touched by the blind man, his insane re- 
serve broken in. He was like a mollusc whose shell is broken. 
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JAMES JOYCE 
A Little Cloud 


Eight years before he had seen his friend off at the North Wall and 
wished him godspeed. Gallaher had got on. You could tell that at once by his 
travelled air, his well-cut tweed suit, and fearless accent. Few fellows had 
talents like his and fewer still could remain unspoiled by such success. Gal- 
laher's heart was in the right place and he had deserved to win. It was some- 
thing to have a friend like that. 


Little Chandler's thoughts ever since lunchtime had been of his meet- 
ing with Gallaher, of Gallaher's invitation and of the great city London 
where Gallaher lived. He was called Little Chandler because though he was 
but slightly under the average stature, he gave one the idea of being a little 
man. His hands were white and small, his frame was fragile, his voice was 
quiet and his manners were refined. He took the greatest care of his fair silk- 
en hair and moustache and used perfume discreetly on his handkerchief. The 
half-moons of his nails were perfect and when he smiled you caught a 
glimpse of a row of childish white teeth. 


As he sat at his desk in the King's Inns he thought what changes those 
eight years had brought. The friend whom he had known under a shabby and 
necessitous guise had become a brilliant figure on the London Press. He turned 
often from his tiresome writing to gaze out of the office window. The glow of 
a late autumn sunset covered the grass plots and walks. It cast a shower of 
kindly golden dust on the untidy nurses and decrepit old men who drowsed on 
the benches; it flickered upon all the moving figures-on the children who ran 
screaming along the gravel paths and on everyone who passed through the gar- 
dens. He watched the scene and thought of life; and (as always happened when 
he thought oL life) he became sad. A gentle melancholy took possession of 
him. He felt how useless it was to struggle against fortune, this being the bur- 
den of wisdom which the ages had bequeathed to him. 


He remembered the books of poetry upon his shelves at home. He had 
bought them in his bachelor days and many an evening, as he sat in the little 
room off the hall, he had been tempted to take one down from the bookshelf 
and read out something to his wife. But shyness had always held him back; 
and so the books had remained on their shelves. At times he repeated lines to 
himself and this consoled him. 


When his hour had struck he stood up and took leave of his desk and 
of his fellow-clerks punctiliously. He emerged from under the feudal arch of 
the King's Inns, a neat modest figure, and walked swiftly down Henrietta 
Street. The golden sunset was waning and the air had grown sharp. A horde 
of grimy children populated the street. They stood or ran in the roadway or 
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crawled up the steps before the gaping doors or squatted like mice upon the 
thresholds. Little Chandler gave them no thought. He picked his way deftly 
through all that minute vermin-like life and under the shadow of the gaunt 
spectral mansions in which the old nobility of Dublin had roystered. No 
memory of the past touched him, for his mind was full of a present joy. 


He had never been in Corless's but he knew the value of the name. He 
knew that people went there after the theatre to eat oysters and drink li- 
queurs; and he had heard that the waiters there spoke French and German. 
Walking swiftly by at night he had seen cabs drawn up before the door and 
richly dressed ladies, escorted by cavaliers, alight and enter quickly. They 
wore noisy dresses and many wraps. Their faces were powdered and they 
caught up their dresses, when they touched earth, like alarmed Atalantas. He 
had always passed without turning his head to look. It was his habit to walk 
swiftly in the street even by day and whenever he found himself in the city 
late at night he hurried on his way apprehensively and excitedly. Sometimes, 
however, he courted the causes of his fear. He chose the darkest and narrow- 
est streets and, as he walked boldly forward, the silence that was spread 
about his footsteps troubled him, the wandering, silent figures troubled him; 
and at times a sound of low fugitive laughter made him tremble like a leaf. 


He turned to the right towards Capel Street. Ignatius Gallaher on the 
London Press! Who would have thought it possible eight years before. Still, 
now that he reviewed the past, Little Chandler could remember many signs 
of future greatness in his friend. People used to say that Ignatius Gallaher 
was wild. Of course, he did mix with a rakish set of fellows at that time, 
drank freely and borrowed money on all sides. In the end he had got mixed 
up in some shady affair, some money transaction: at least, that was one ver- 
sion of his flight. But nobody denied him talent. There was always a certain . 

. something in Ignatius Gallaher that impressed you in spite of yourself. 
Even when he was out at elbows and at his wits' end for money he kept up a 
bold face. Little Chandler remembered (and the remembrance brought a 
slight flush of pride to his cheek) one of Ignatius Gallaher's sayings when he 
was in a tight corner: 


"Half time now, boys," he used to say lightheartedly. "Wnere s my 
considering cap?" 


That was Ignatius Gallaher all out; and, damn it, you coaldn t bat ad- 
mire him for it. 


Little Chandler quickened his pace. For the first time in his life ne felt 
himself superior to the people he passed. For the first time his soul revolted 
against the dull inelegance of Capel Street. There was no doubc abouc it: if 
you wanted to succeed you had to go away. You could do nothing in Dublin. 
As he crossed Grattan Bridge he looked down the river towards the lower 
quays and pitied the poor stunted houses. They seemed to him a band of 
tramps, huddled together along the river-banks iheir old coats covered with 
dust and soot, stupefied by the panorama of sunset and waiting for the first 
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chill of night to bid them arise shake themselves and begone. He wondered 
whether he could write a poem to express his idea. Perhaps Gallaher might 
be able to get it into some London paper for him. Could he write something 
original? He was not sure what idea he wished to express but the thought 
that a poetic moment had touched him took life within him like an infant 
hope He stepped onward bravely. 


Every step brought him nearer to London, farther from his own sober in- 
artistic life. A light began to tremble on the horizon of his mind. He was not so 
old-thirty-two. His temperament might be said to be just at the point of maturi- 
ty. There were so many different moods and impressions that he wished to ex- 
press in verse. He felt them within him. He tried to weigh his soul to see if it 
was a poet's soul. Melancholy was the dominant note of his temperament, he 
thought, but it was a melancholy tempered by recurrences of faith and resigna- 
tion and simple joy. If he could give expression to it in a book of poems per- 
haps men would listen. He would never be popular: he saw that. He could not 
sway the crowd but he might appeal to a little circle of kindred minds. The 
English critics, perhaps, would recognize him as one of the Celtic school by 
reason of the melancholy tone of his poems; besides that, he would put in allu- 
sions. He began to invent sentences and phrases from the notice which his 
book would get. "Mr. Chandler has the gift of easy and graceful verse." ... "A 
wistful sadness pervades these poems.” . .'. "The Celtic note." It was a pity his 
name was not more Irish-looking. Perhaps it would be better to insert his 
mother's name before the surname: Thomas Mai one Chandler, or better still: 
T. Malone Chandler. He would speak to Gallaher about it. 


He pursued his revery so ardently that he passed his street and had to 
turn back. As he came near Corless's his former agitation began to overmas- 
ter him and he halted before the door in indecision. Finally he opened the 
door and entered. 


The light and noise of the bar held him at the doorways for a few mo- 
ments. He looked about him, but his sight was confused by the shining of 
many red and green wine-glasses. The bar seemed to him to be full of people 
and he felt that the people were observing him curiously. He glanced quickly 
to right and left (frowning slightly to make his errand appear serious), but 
when his sight cleared a little he saw that nobody had turned to look at him: 
and there, sure enough, was Ignatius Gallaher leaning with his back against 
the counter and his feet planted far apart 


"Hallo, Tommy, old hero, here you are! What is it to be? What will you 
have? I'm taking whisky: better stuff than we get across the water. Soda? Lithia? 
No mineral? I'm the same. Spoils the flavour. . . . Here, garfon, bring us two 
halves of malt whisky, like a good fellow. . . . Well, and how have you been 
pulling along since I saw you last? Dear God, how old we're getting! Do you see 
any signs of aging in me-eh, what? A little grey and thin on the top-what?" 


Ignatius Gallaher took off his hat and displayed a large closely 
cropped head. His face was heavy, pale and clean-shaven. His eyes, which 
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were of bluish slate-colour, relieved his unhealthy pallor and shone out 
plainly above the vivid orange tie he wore. Between these rival features the 
lips appeared very long and shapeless and colourless. He bent his head and 
felt with two sympathetic fingers the thin hair at the crown. Little Chandler 
shook his head as a denial. Ignatius Gallaher put on his hat again. 


"It pulls you down," he said, "press life. Always hurry and scurry, 
looking for copy and sometimes not finding it: and then, always to have 
something new in your stuff. Damn proofs and printers, I say, for a few days. 
I'm deuced glad, I can tell you, to get back to the old country. Does a fellow 
good, a bit of a holiday. I feel a ton better since I landed again in dear dirty 
Dublin. . . . Here you are, Tommy. Water? Say when." 


Little Chandler allowed his whisky to be very much diluted. 


"You don't know what's good for you, my boy,” said Ignatius Gallah- 
er. "I drink mine neat." 


"I drink very little as a rule," said Little Chandler modestly. "An odd 
half-one or so when I meet any of the old crowd: that's all." 


"Ah, well," said Ignatius Gallaher, cheerfully, "here's to us and to old 
times and old acquaintance." 


They clinked glasses and drank the toast. 


"I met some of the old gang today,' 
seems to be in a bad way. What's he doing?" 


"Nothing," said Little Chandler. "He's gone to the dogs." 


said Ignatius Gallaher. "O'Hara 


"But Hogan has a good sit, hasn't he?" 
"Yes; he's in the Land Commission." 


"I met him one night in London and he seemed to be very flush. . . 
Poor O'Hara! Boose, I suppose?" 


"Other things, too,” said Little Chandler shortly. 
Ignatius Gallaher laughed. 


"Tommy," he said, "I see you haven't changed an atom. You're the 
very same serious person that used to lecture me on Sunday mornings when 
I had a sore head and a fur on my tongue. You'd want to knock about a bit in 
the world. Have you never been anywhere even for a trip?" 


"T've been to the Isle of Man," said Little Chandler. 
Ignatius Gallaher laughed. 


"The Isle of Man!" he said. "Go to London or Paris: Paris, for choice. 
That'd do you good." 


"Have you seen Paris?" 


"I should think I have! I've knocked about there a little." 
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"And is it really so beautiful as they say?" asked Little Chandler. 


He sipped a little of his drink while Ignatius Gallaher finished his 
boldly. 


"Beautiful?" said Ignatius Gallaher, pausing on the word and on the 
flavour of his drink. "It's not so beautiful, you know. Of course, it is beauti- 
ful. . . . But it's the life of Paris; that's the thing. Ah, there's no city like Paris 
for gaiety, movement, excitement..." 


Little Chandler finished his whisky and, after some trouble, succeeded 
in catching the barman's eye. He ordered the same again. 


"I've been to the Moulin Rouge,” Ignatius Gallaher continued when 
the barman had removed their glasses, "and I've been to all the Bohemian 
cafes. Hot stuff! Not for a pious chap like you, Tommy." 


Little Chandler said nothing until the barman returned with two glass- 
es: then he touched his friend's glass lightly and reciprocated the former 
toast. He was beginning to feel somewhat disillusioned. Gallaher's accent 
and way of expressing himself did not please him. There was something vul- 
gar in his friend which he had not observed before. But perhaps it was only 
the result of living in London amid the bustle and competition of the Press. 
The old personal charm was still there under this new gaudy manner. And, 
after all, Gallaher had lived, he had seen the world. Little Chandler looked at 
his friend enviously. 


"Everything in Paris is gay,” said Ignatius Gallaher. "They believe in en- 
joying life-and don't you think they're right? If you want to enjoy yourself prop- 
erly you must go to Paris. And, mind you, they've a great feeling for the Irish 
there. When they heard I was from Ireland they were ready to eat me, man." 


Little Chandler took four or five sips from his glass. 
"Tell me," he said, "is it true that Paris is so ... immoral as they say?" 
Ignatius Gallaher made a catholic gesture with his right arm. 


"Every place is immoral," he said. "Of course you do find spicy bits in Par- 
is. Go to one of the students’ balls, for instance. That's lively, if you like, when the 
cocottes begin to let themselves loose. You know what they are, I suppose?" 


"T've heard of them," said Little Chandler. 
Ignatius Gallaher drank off his whisky and shook his head. 


"Ah," he said, "you may say what you like. There's no woman like the 
Parisienne-for style, for go." 


"Then it is an immoral city,” said Little Chandler, with timid insis- 
tence-"I mean, compared with London or Dublin?" 


"London!" said Ignatius Gallaher. "It's six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other. You ask Hogan, my boy. I showed him a bit about London when 
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he was over there. He'd open your eye. ... I say, Tommy, don't make punch 
of that whisky: liquor up." 


"No, really..." 


"O, come on, another one won't do you any harm. What is it? The 
same again, I suppose?" 


"Well... all right." 
"Frangois, the same again. . .. Will you smoke, Tommy?" 


Ignatius Gallaher produced his cigar-case. The two friends lit their ci- 
gars and puffed at them in silence until their drinks were served. 


"TII tell you my opinion," said Ignatius Gallaher, emerging after some 
time from the clouds of smoke in which he had taken refuge, "it's a rum 
world. Talk of immorality! I've heard of cases-what am I saying?-I've known 
them: cases of... immorality...." 


Ignatius Gallaher puffed thoughtfully at his cigar and then, in a calm 
historian's tone, he proceeded to sketch for his friend some pictures of the cor- 
ruption which was rife abroad. He summarised the vices of many capitals and 
seemed inclined to award the palm to Berlin. Some things he could not vouch 
for (his friends had told him), but of others he had had personal experience. He 
spared neither rank nor caste. He revealed many of the secrets of religious 
houses on the Continent and described some of the practices which were fash- 
ionable in high society and ended by telling, with details, a story about an Eng- 
lish duchess-a story which he knew to be true. Little Chandler was astonished. 


"Ah, well,” said Ignatius Gallaher, "here we are in old jog-along Dub- 
lin where nothing is known of such things." 


"How dull you must find it," said Little Chandler, "after all the other 
places you've seen!" 

"Well," said Ignatius Gallaher, "it's a relaxation to come over here, 
you know. And, after all, it's the old country, as they say, isn't it? You can't 
help having a certain feeling for it. That's human nature. . . . But tell me 
something about yourself. Hogan told me you had . . . tasted the joys of con- 
nubial bliss. Two years ago, wasn't it?" 


Little Chandler blushed and smiled. 
"Yes," he said. "I was married last May twelve months." 


"I hope it's not too late in the day to offer my best wishes,” said Igna- 
tius Gallaher. "I didn't know your address or I'd have done so at the time." 


He extended his hand, which Little Chandler took. 


"Well, Tommy," he said, "I wish you and yours every joy in life, old 
chap, and tons of money, and may you never die till I shoot you. And that's 
the wish of a sincere friend, an old friend. You know that?" 
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"I know that," said Little Chandler. 

"Any youngsters?" said Ignatius Gallaher. 

Little Chandler blushed again. 

"We have one child," he said. 

"Son or daughter?" 

"A little boy." 

Ignatius Gallaher slapped his friend sonorously on the back. 
"Bravo," he said, "I wouldn't doubt you, Tommy." 


Little Chandler smiled, looked confusedly at his glass and bit his low- 
er lip with three childishly white front teeth. 


"I hope you'll spend an evening with us," he said, "before you go back. 
My wife will be delighted to meet you. We can have a little music and-" 


"Thanks awfully, old chap," said Ignatius Gallaher, "I'm sorry we 
didn't meet earlier. But I must leave tomorrow night." 


"Tonight, perhaps ... ?" 


"I'm awfully sorry, old man. You see I'm over here with another fel- 
low, clever young chap he is too, and we arranged to go to a little card-party. 
Only for that 


"O, in that case...." 


"But who knows?" said Ignatius Gallaher considerately. "Next year I 
may take a little skip over here now that I've broken the ice. It's only a pleas- 
ure deferred." 


"Very well," said Little Chandler, "the next time you come we must 
have an evening together. That's agreed now, isn't it?" 


"Yes, that's agreed," said Ignatius Gallaher. "Next year if I come, pa- 
role d'honneur." 


"And to clinch the bargain," said Little Chandler, "we'll just have one 
more now." 


Ignatius Gallaher took out a large gold watch and looked at it. 
"Is it to be the last?" he said. "Because you know, I have an a.p." 
"O, yes, positively,” said Little Chandler. 


"Very well, then," said Ignatius Gallaher, "let us have another one as a 
deoc an doruis-that's good vernacular for a small whisky, I believe." 


Little Chandler ordered the drinks. The blush which had risen to his 
face a few moments before was establishing itself. A trifle made him blush 
at any time: and now he felt warm and excited. Three small whiskies had 
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gone to his head and Gallaher's strong cigar had confused his mind, for he 
was a delicate and abstinent person. The adventure of meeting Gallaher after 
eight years, of finding himself with Gallaher in Corless's surrounded by 
lights and noise, of listening to Gallaher's stories and of sharing for a brief 
space Gallaher's vagrant and triumphant life, upset the equipoise of his sensi- 
tive nature. He felt acutely the contrast between his own life and his friend's, 
and it seemed to him unjust. Gallaher was his inferior in birth and education. 
He was sure that he could do something better than his friend had ever done, 
or could ever do, something higher than mere tawdry journalism if he only 
got the chance. What was it that stood in his way? His unfortunate timidity! 
He wished to vindicate himself in some way, to assert his manhood. He saw 
behind Galla-her's refusal of his invitation. Gallaher was only patronising 
him by his friendliness just as he was patronising Ireland by his visit. 


The barman brought their drinks. Little Chandler pushed one glass to- 
wards his friend and took up the other boldly. 


"Who knows?" he said, as they lifted their glasses. "When you come 
next year I may have the pleasure of wishing long life and happiness to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ignatius Gallaher." 


Ignatius Gallaher in the act of drinking closed one eye expressively 
over the rim of his glass. When he had drunk he smacked his lips decisively, 
set down his glass and said: 


"No blooming fear of that, my boy. I'm going to have my fling first and 
see a bit of life and the world before I put my head in the sack-if I ever do." 


"Some day you will," said Little Chandler calmly. 


Ignatius Gallaher turned his orange tie and slate-blue eyes full upon 
his friend. 


"You think so?" he said. 


"You'll put your head in the sack," repeated Little Chandler stoutly, 
"like everyone else if you can find the girl." 


He had slightly emphasized his tone and he was aware that he had be- 
trayed himself; but, though the colour had heightened in his cheek, he did 
not flinch from his friend's gaze. Ignatius Gallaher watched him for a few 
moments and then said: 


"If ever it occurs, you may bet your bottom dollar there'll be no moon- 
ing and spooning about it. I mean to marry money. She'll have a good fat ac- 
count at the bank or she won't do for me." 


Little Chandler shook his head. 


"Why, man alive," said Ignatius Gallaher, vehemently, "do you know 
what it is? I've only to say the word and tomorrow I can have the woman and 
the cash. You don't believe it? Well, I know it. There are hundreds-what am 
I saying?-thousands of rich Germans and Jews, rotten with money, that'd 
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only be too glad... . You wait a while, my boy. See if I don't play my cards 
properly. When I go about a thing I mean business, I tell you. You just wait." 


He tossed his glass to his mouth, finished his drink and laughed loud- 
ly. Then he looked thoughtfully before him and said in a calmer tone: 


"But I'm in no hurry. They can wait. I don't fancy tying myself up to 
one woman, you know." 


He imitated with his mouth the act of tasting and made a wry face. 
"Must get a bit stale, I should think," he said. 


Little Chandler sat in the room off the hall, holding a child in his arms. 
To save money they kept no servant but Annie's young sister Monica came 
for an hour or so in the morning and an hour or so in the evening to help. But 
Monica had gone home long ago. It was a quarter to nine. Little Chandler 
had come home late for tea and, moreover, he had forgotten to bring Annie 
home the parcel of coffee from Bewley's. Of course she was in a bad humour 
and gave him short answers. She said she would do without any tea but 
when it came near the time at which the shop at the corner closed she decid- 
ed to go out herself for a quarter of a pound of tea and two pounds of sugar. 
She put the sleeping child deftly in his arms and said: 


"Here. Don't waken him." 


A little lamp with a white china shade stood upon the table and its 
light fell over a photograph which was enclosed in a frame of crumpled 
horn. It was Annie's photograph. Little Chandler looked at it, pausing at the 
thin tight lips. She wore the pale blue summer blouse which he had brought 
her home as a present one Saturday. It had cost him ten and eleven pence; 
but what an agony of nervousness it had cost himl How he had suffered that 
day, waiting at the shop door until the shop was empty, standing at the coun- 
ter and trying to appear at his ease while the girl piled ladies' blouses before 
him, paying at the desk and forgetting to take up the odd penny of his 
change, being called back by the cashier, and finally, striving to hide his 
blushes as he left the shop by examining the parcel to see if it was securely 
tied. When he brought the blouse home Annie kissed him and said it was 
very pretty and stylish; but when she heard the price she threw the blouse on 
the table and said it was a regular swindle to charge ten and eleven pence for 
it. At first she wanted to take it back but when she tried it on she was delight- 
ed with it, especially with the make of the sleeves, and kissed him and said 
he was very good to think of her. 


Hm!... 


He looked coldly into the eyes of the photograph and they answered 
coldly. Certainly they were pretty and the face itself was pretty. But he found 
something mean in it. Why was it so unconscious and ladylike? The compo- 
sure of the eyes irritated him. They repelled him and defied him: there was 
no passion in them, no rapture. He thought of what Gal-laher had said about 
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rich Jewesses. Those dark Oriental eyes, he thought, how full they were of 
passion, of voluptuous longing! .. . Why had he married the eyes in the pho- 
tograph? 


He caught himself up at the question and glanced nervously round the 
room. He found something mean in the pretty furniture which he had bought 
for his house on the hire system. Annie had chosen it herself and it reminded 
him of her. It too was prim and pretty. A dull resentment against his life 
awoke within him. Could he not escape from his little house? Was it too late 
for him to try to live bravely like Gallaher? Could he go to London? There 
was the furniture still to be paid for. If he could only write a book and get it 
published, that might open the way for him. 


A volume of Byron's poems lay before him on the table. He opened it 
cautiously with his left hand lest he should waken the child and began to 
read the first poem in the book: 


Hushed are the winds and still the evening gloom, Not e'en a Zephyr 
wanders through the grove, 


Whilst I return to view my Margaret's tomb And scatter flowers on the 
dust I love. 


He paused. He felt the rhythm of the verse about him in the room. 
How melancholy it was! Could he, too, write like that, express the melan- 
choly of his soul in verse? There were so many things he wanted to describe: 
his sensation of a few hours before on Grattan Bridge, for example. If he 
could get back again into that mood.... 


The child awoke and began to cry. He turned from the page and tried 
to hush it: but it would not be hushed. He began to rock it to and fro in his 
arms but its wailing cry grew keener. He rocked it faster while his eyes be- 
gan to read the second stanza: 


Within this narrow cell reclines her clay, That clay where once ... 


It was useless. He couldn't read. He couldn't do anything. The wailing 
of the child pierced the drum of his ear. It was useless, useless! He was a 
prisoner for life. His arms trembled with anger and suddenly bending to the 
child's face he shouted: 


"Stop!" 


The child stopped for an instant, had a spasm of fright and began to 
scream. He jumped up from his chair and walked hastily up and down the 
room with the child in his arms. It began to sob piteously, losing its breath 
for four or five seconds, and then bursting out anew. The thin walls of the 
room echoed the sound. He tried to soothe it but it sobbed more convulsive- 
ly. He looked at the contracted and quivering face of the child and began to 
be alarmed. He counted seven sobs without a break between them and 
caught the child to his breast in fright. If it died! . . . 
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The door was burst open and a young woman ran in, panting. 
"What is it? What is it?" she cried. 


The child, hearing its mother's voice, broke out into a paroxysm of 
sobbing. 


"It's nothing. Annie ... it's nothing. ... He began to cry ..." 
She flung her parcels on the floor and snatched the child from him. 


"What have you done to him?" she cried, glaring into his face. 


Little Chandler sustained for one moment the gaze of her eyes and his heart 
closed together as he met the hatred in them. He began to stammer: 


"It's nothing. ... He... he began to cry. ... I couldn't ... I didn't do any- 
thing. What?" 


Giving no heed to him she began to walk up and down the room, 
clasping the child tightly in her arms and murmuring: 


"My little man! My little mannie! Was 'ou frightened, love? . . . There 
now, love! There now! ... Lambabaun! Mamma's little lamb of the world!... 
There now!" 


Little Chandler felt his cheeks suffused with shame and he stood back 
out of the lamplight. He listened while the paroxysm of the child's sobbing 
grew less and less; and tears of remorse started to his eyes. 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
The Egg 


My father was, I am sure, intended by nature to be a cheerful, kindly 
man. Until he was thirty-four years old he worked as a farmhand for a man 
named Thomas Butterworth whose place lay near the town of Bidwell, Ohio. 
He had then a horse of his own, and on Saturday evenings drove into town to 
spend a few hours in social intercourse with other farmhands. In town he 
drank several glasses of beer and stood about in Ben Head's saloon-crowded 
on Saturday evenings with visiting farmhands. Songs were sung and glasses 
thumped on the bar. At ten o'clock father drove home along a lonely country 
road, made his horse comfortable for the night, and himself went to bed, 
quite happy in his position in life. He had at that time no notion of trying to 
rise in the world. 


It was in the spring of his thirty-fifth year that father married my 
mother, then a country school-teacher, and in the following spring I came 
wriggling and crying into the world. Something happened to the two people. 
They became ambitious. The American passion for getting up in the world 
took possession of them. 


It may have been that mother was responsible. Being a school-teacher 
she had no doubt read books and magazines. She had, I presume, read of 
how Garfield, Lincoln, and other Americans rose from poverty to fame and 
greatness, and as I lay beside her-in the days of her lying-in- she may have 
dreamed that I would some day rule men and cities. At any rate she induced 
father to give up his place as a farmhand, sell his horse, and embark on an in- 
dependent enterprise of his own. She was a tall silent woman with a long 
nose and troubled gray eyes. For herself she wanted nothing. For father and 
myself she was incurably ambitious. 


The first venture into which the two people went turned out badly. They 
rented ten acres of poor stony land on Grigg's Road, eight miles from Bidwell, 
and launched into chicken-raising. I grew into boyliood on the place and got 
my first impressions of life there. From the beginning they were impressions 
of disaster, and if, in my turn, I am a gloomy man inclined to see the darker 
side of life, I attribute it to the fact that what should have been for me the hap- 
py joyous days of childhood were spent on a chicken farm. 


One unversed in such matters can have no notion of the many and tragic 
things that can happen to a chicken. It is born out of an egg, lives for a few 
weeks as a tiny fluffy thing such as you will see pictured on Easter cards, then 
becomes hideously naked, eats quantities of corn and meal bought by the sweat 
of your father's brow, gets diseases called pip, cholera, and other names, stands 
looking with stupid eyes at the sun, becomes sick and dies. A few hens and now 
and then a rooster, intended to serve God's mysterious ends, struggle through to 
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maturity. The hens lay eggs out of which come other chickens and the dreadful 
cycle is thus made complete. It is all unbelievably complex. Most philosophers 
must have been raised on chicken farms. One hopes for so much from a chicken 
and is so dreadfully disillusioned. Small chickens, just setting out on the journey 
of life, look so bright and alert and they are in fact so dreadfully stupid. They are 
so much like people they mix one up in one's judgments of life. If disease does 
not kill them, they wait until your expectations are thoroughly aroused and then 
walk under the wheels of a wagon-to go squashed and dead back to their maker. 
Vermin infest their youth, and fortunes must be spent for curative powders. In 
later life I have seen how a literature has been built up on the subject of fortunes 
to be made out of the raising of chickens. It is intended to be read by the gods 
who have just eaten of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It is a hopeful 
literature and declares that much may be done by simple ambitious people who 
own a few hens. Do not be led astray by it. It was not written for you. Go hunt 
for gold on the frozen hills of Alaska, put your faith in the honesty of a politi- 
cian, believe if you will that the world is daily growing better and that good will 
triumph over evil, but do not read and believe the literature that is written con- 
cerning the hen. It was not written for you. 


I, however, digress. My tale does not primarily concern itself with the 
hen. If correctly told it will center on the egg. For ten years my father and 
mother struggled to make our chicken farm pay and then they gave up that 
struggle and began another. They moved into the town of Bid-well, Ohio, 
and embarked in the restaurant business. After ten years of worry with incu- 
bators that did not hatch, and with tiny-and in their own way lovely-balls of 
fluff that passed on into semi-naked pullethood and from that into dead hen- 
hood, we threw all aside and, packing our belongings on a wagon, drove 
down Grigg's Road toward Bidwell, a tiny caravan of hope looking for a new 
place from which to start on our upward journey through life. 


We must have been a sad-looking lot, not, I fancy, unlike refugees 
fleeing from a battlefield. Mother and I walked in the road. The wagon that 
contained our goods had been borrowed for the day from Mr. Albert Griggs, 
a neighbor. Out of its sides stuck the legs of cheap chairs, and at the back of 
the pile of beds, tables, and boxes filled with kitchen utensils was a crate of 
live chickens, and on top of that the baby carriage in which I had been 
wheeled about in my infancy. Why we stuck to the baby carriage I don't 
know. It was unlikely other children would be born and the wheels were 
broken. People who have few possessions cling tightly to those they have. 
That is one of the facts that make life so discouraging. 


Father rode on top of the wagon. He was then a bald-headed man of 
forty-five, a little fat, and from long association with mother and the chick- 
ens he had become habitually silent and discouraged. All during our ten 
years on the chicken farm he had worked as a laborer on neighboring farms 
and most of the money he had earned had been spent for remedies to cure 
chicken diseases, on Wilmer's White Wonder Cholera Cure or Professor Bid- 
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low's Egg Producer or some other preparations that mother found advertised 
in the poultry papers. There were two little patches of hair on father's head 
just above his ear. I remember that as a child I used to sit looking at him 
when he had gone to sleep in a chair before the stove on Sunday afternoons 
in the winter. I had at that time already begun to read books and have notions 
of my own, and the bald path that led over the top of his head was, I fancied, 
something like a broad road, such a road as Caesar might have made on 
which to lead his legions out of Rome and into the wonders of an unknown 
world. The tufts of hair that grew above father's ears were, I thought, like fo- 
rests. I fell into a half-sleeping, half-waking state and dreamed I was a tiny 
thing going along the road into a far beautiful place where there were no 
chicken farms and where life was a happy eggless affair. 


One might write a book concerning our flight from the chicken farm 
into town. Mother and I walked the entire eight miles-she to be sure that noth- 
ing fell from the wagon and I to see the wonders of the world. On the seat of 
the wagon beside father was his greatest treasure. I will tell you of that. 


On a chicken farm, where hundreds and even thousands of chickens 
come out of eggs, surprising things sometimes happen. Grotesques are born 
out of eggs as out of people. The accident does not often occur- perhaps once 
in a thousand births. A chicken is, you see, born that has four legs, two pairs 
of wings, two heads, or what not. The things do not live. They go quickly 
back to the hand of their maker that has for a moment trembled. The fact that 
the poor little things could not live was one of the tragedies of life to father. 
He had some sort of notion that if he could but bring into henhood or roost- 
erhood a five-legged hen or a two-headed rooster his fortune would be made. 
He dreamed of taking the wonder about the county fairs and of growing rich 
by exhibiting it to other farmhands. 


At any rate, he saved all the little monstrous things that had been born 
on our chicken farm. They were preserved in alcohol and put each in its own 
glass bottle. These he had carefully put into a box, and on our journey into 
town it was carried on the wagon seat beside him. He drove the horses with 
one hand and with the other clung to the box. When we got to our destina- 
tion, the box was taken down at once and the bottles removed. All during our 
days as keepers of a restaurant in the town of Bidwell, Ohio, the grotesques 
in their little glass bottles sat on a shelf back of the counter. Mother some- 
times protested, but father was a rock on the subject of his treasure. The gro- 
tesques were, he declared, valuable. People, he said, liked to look at strange 
and wonderful things. 


Did I say that we embarked in the restaurant business in the town of 
Bidwell, Ohio? I exaggerated a little. The town itself lay at the foot of a low 
hill and on the shore of a small river. The railroad did not run through the 
town and the station was a mile away to the north at a place called Pickle- 
ville. There had been a cider mill and pickle factory at the station, but before 
the time of our coming they had both gone out of business. In the morning 
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and in the evening busses came down to the station along a road called Turn- 
er's Pike from the hotel on the main street of Bidwell. Our going to the out- 
of-the-way place to embark in the restaurant business was mother's idea. She 
talked of it for a year and then one day went off and rented an empty store 
building opposite the railroad station. It was her idea that the restaurant 
would be profitable. Traveling men, she said, would be always waiting 
around to take trains out of town and town people would come to the station 
to await incoming trains. They would come to the restaurant to buy pieces of 
pie and drink coffee. Now that I am older I know that she had another mo- 
tive in going. She was ambitious for me. She wanted me to rise in the world, 
to get into a town school and become a man of the towns. 


At Pickleville father and mother worked hard, as they always had 
done. At first there was the necessity of putting our place into shape to be a 
restaurant. That took a month. Father built a shelf on which he put tins of 
vegetables. He painted a sign on which he put his name in large red letters. 
Below his name was the sharp command-"EAT HERE"- that was so seldom 
obeyed. A showcase was bought and filled with cigars and tobacco. Mother 
scrubbed the floor and the walls of the room. I went to school in the town 
and was glad to be away from the farm and from the presence of the discou- 
raged, sad-looking chickens. Still I was not very joyous. In the evening I 
walked home from school along Turner's Pike and remembered the children 
I had seen playing in the town school yard. A troop of little girls had gone 
hopping about and singing. I tried that. Down along the frozen road I went 
hopping solemnly on one leg. "Hip-pity Hop To The Barber Shop," I sang 
shrilly. Then I stopped and looked doubtfully about. I was afraid of being 
seen in my gay mood. It must have seemed to me that I was doing a thing 
that should not be done by one who, like myself, had been raised on a chick- 
en farm where death was a daily visitor. 


Mother decided that our restaurant should remain open at night. At ten 
in the evening a passenger train went north past our door followed by a local 
freight. The freight crew had switching to do in Pickleville, and when the 
work was done they came to our restaurant for hot coffee and food. Some- 
times one of them ordered a fried egg. In the morning at four they returned 
north-bound and again visited us. A little trade began to grow up. Mother 
slept at night and during the day tended the restaurant and fed our boarders 
while father slept. He slept in the same bed mother had occupied during the 
night and I went off to the town of Bidwell and to school. During the long 
nights, while mother and I slept, father cooked meats that were to go into 
sandwiches for the lunch baskets of our boarders. Then an idea in regard to 
getting up in the world came into his head. The American spirit took hold of 
him. He also became ambitious. 


In the long nights when there was little to do, father had time to think. 
That was his undoing. He decided that he had in the past been an unsuccess- 
ful man because he had not been cheerful enough and that in the future he 
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would adopt a cheerful outlook on life. In the early morning he came up- 
stairs and got into bed with mother. She woke and the two talked. From my 
bed in the corner I listened. 


It was father's idea that both he and mother should try to entertain the 
people who came to eat at our restaurant. I cannot now remember his words, 
but he gave the impression of one about to become in some obscure way a 
kind of public entertainer. When people, particularly young people from the 
town of Bidwell, came into our place, as on very rare occasions they did, 
bright entertaining conversation was to be made. From father's words I gath- 
ered that something of the jolly innkeeper effect was to be sought. Mother 
must have been doubtful from the first, but she said nothing discouraging. It 
was father's notion that a passion for the company of himself and mother 
would spring up in the breasts of the younger people of the town of Bidwell. 
In the evening bright happy groups would come singing down Turner's Pike. 
They would troop shouting with joy and laughter into our place. There 
would be song and festivity. I do not mean to give the impression that father 
spoke so elaborately of the matter. He was, as I have said, an uncommunica- 
tive man. "They want some place to go. I tell you they want some place to 
go," he said over and over. That was as far as he got. My own imagination 
has filled in the blanks. 


For two or three weeks this notion of father's invaded our house. We 
did not talk much, but in our daily lives tried earnestly to make smiles take 
the place of glum looks. Mother smiled at the boarders and I, catching the in- 
fection, smiled at our cat. Father became a little feverish in his anxiety to 
please. There was, no doubt, lurking somewhere in him, a touch of the spirit 
of the showman. He did not waste much of his ammunition on the railroad 
men he served at night, but seemed to be waiting for a young man or woman 
from Bidwell to come in to show what he could do. On the counter in the 
restaurant there was a wire basket kept always filled with eggs, and it must 
have been before his eyes when the idea of being entertaining was born in 
his brain. There was something pre-natal about the way eggs kept them- 
selves connected with the development of his idea. At any rate, an egg 
ruined his new impulse in life. Late one night I was awakened by a roar of 
anger coming from father's throat. Both mother and I sat upright in our beds. 
With trembling hands she lighted a lamp that stood on a table by her head. 
Downstairs the front door of our restaurant went shut with a bang and in a 
few minutes father tramped up the stairs. He held an egg in his hand and his 
hand trembled as though he were having a chill. There was a half-insane 
light in his eyes. As he stood glaring at us I was sure he intended throwing 
the egg at either mother or me. Then he laid it gently on the table beside the 
lamp and dropped on his knees beside mother's bed. He began to cry like a 
boy, and I, carried away by his grief, cried with him. The two of us filled the 
little upstairs room with our wailing voices. It is ridiculous, but of the picture 
we made I can remember only the fact that mother's hand continually stroked 
the bald path that ran across the top of his head. I have forgotten what moth- 
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er said to him and how she induced him to tell her of what had happened 
downstairs. His explanation also has gone out of my mind. I remember only 
my own grief and fright and the shiny path over father's head glowing in the 
lamplight as he knelt by the bed. 


As to what happened downstairs. For some unexplainable reason I 
know the story as well as though I had been a witness to my father's discom- 
fiture. One in time gets to know many unexplainable things. On that evening 
young Joe Kane, son of a merchant of Bidwell, came to Pickleville to meet 
his father, who was expected on the ten-o'clock evening train from the 
South. The train was three hours late and Joe came into our place to loaf 
about and to wait for its arrival. The local freight train came in and the 
freight crew were fed. Joe was left alone in the restaurant with father. 


From the moment he came into our place the Bidwell young man must 
have been puzzled by my father's actions. It was his notion that father was 
angry at him for hanging around. He noticed that the restaurant-keeper was 
apparently disturbed by his presence and he thought of going out. However, 
it began to rain and he did not fancy the long walk to town and back. He 
bought a five-cent cigar and ordered a cup of coffee. He had a newspaper in 
his pocket and took it out and began to read. "I'm waiting for the evening 
train. It's late," he said apologetically. 


For a long time father, whom Joe Kane had never seen before, re- 
mained silently gazing at his visitor. He was no doubt suffering from an at- 
tack of stage fright. As so often happens in life he had thought so much and 
so often of the situation that now confronted him that he was somewhat ner- 
vous in its presence. 


For one thing, he did not know what to do with his hands. He thrust 
one of them nervously over the counter and shook hands with Joe Kane. 
"How-de-do," he said. Joe Kane put his newspaper down and stared at him. 
Father's eyes lighted on the basket of eggs that sat on the counter and he be- 
gan to talk. "Well," he began hesitatingly, "well, you have heard of Christo- 
pher Columbus, eh?" He seemed to be angry. "That Christopher Columbus 
was a cheat,” he declared emphatically. "He talked of making an egg stand 
on its end. He talked, he did, and then he went and broke the end of the egg." 


My father seemed to his visitor to be beside himself at the duplicity of 
Christopher Columbus. He muttered and swore. He declared it was wrong to 
teach children that Christopher Columbus was a great man when, after all, he 
cheated at the critical moment. He had declared he would make an egg stand 
on end and then, when his bluff had been called, he had done a trick. Still 
grumbling at Columbus, father took an egg Trom the basket on the counter 
and began to walk up and down. He rolled the egg between the palms of his 
hands. He smiled genially. He began to mumble words regarding the effect 
to be produced on an egg by the electricity that comes out of the human 
body. He declared that, without breaking its shell and by virtue of rolling it 
back and forth in his hands, he could stand the egg on its end. He explained 
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that the warmth of his hands and the gentle rolling movement he gave the 
egg created a new center of gravity, and Joe Kane was mildly interested. "I 
have handled thousands of eggs," father said. "No one knows more about 
eggs than I do." 


He stood the egg on the counter and it fell on its side. He tried the 
trick again and again, each time rolling the egg between the palms of his 
hands and saying the words regarding the wonders of electricity and the laws 
of gravity. When after a half-hour's effort he did succeed in making the egg 
stand for a moment, he looked up to find that his visitor was no longer 
watching. By the time he had succeeded in calling Joe Kane's attention to the 
success of his effort, the egg had again rolled over and lay on its side. 


Afire with the showman's passion and at the same time a good deal 
disconcerted by the failure of his first effort, father now took the bottles con- 
taining the poultry monstrosities down from their place oh the shelf and be- 
gan to show them to his visitor. "How would you like to have seven legs and 
two heads like this fellow?" he asked, exhibiting the most remarkable of his 
treasures. A cheerful smile played over his face. He reached over the counter 
and tried to slap Joe Kane on the shoulder as he had seen men do in Ben 
Head's saloon when he was a young farm hand and drove to town on Satur- 
day evenings. His visitor was made a little ill by the sight of the body of the 
terribly deformed bird floating in the alcohol in the bottle and got up to go. 
Coming from behind the counter, father took hold of the young man's arm 
and led him back to his seat. He grew a little angry and for a moment had to 
turn his face away and force himself to smile. Then he put the bottles back 
on the shelf. In an outburst of generosity he fairly compelled Joe Kane to 
have a fresh cup of coffee and another cigar at his expense. Then he took a 
pan and filling it with vinegar, taken from a jug that sat beneath the counter, 
he declared himself about to do a new trick. "I will heat this egg in this pan 
of vinegar," he said. "Then I will put it through the neck of a bottle without 
breaking the shell. When the egg is inside the bottle it will resume its normal 
shape and the shell will become hard again. Then I will give the bottle with 
the egg in it to you. You can take it about with you wherever you go. People 
will want to know how you got the egg in the bottle. Don't tell them. Keep 
them guessing. That is the way to have fun with this trick." 


Father grinned and winked at his visitor. Joe Kane decided that the 
man who confronted him was mildly insane but harmless. He drank the cup 
of coffee that had been given him and began to read his paper again. When 
the egg had been heated in vinegar, father carried it on a spoon to the counter 
and going into a back room got an empty bottle. He was angry because his 
visitor did not watch him as he began to do his trick, but nevertheless went 
cheerfully to work. For a long time he struggled, trying to get the egg to go 
through the neck of the bottle. He put the pan of vinegar back on the stove, 
intending to reheat the egg, then picked it up and burned his fingers. After a 
second bath in the hot vinegar, the shell of the egg had been softened a little, 
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but not enough for his purpose. He worked and worked and a spirit of des- 
perate determination took possession of him. When he thought that at last 
the trick was about to be consummated, the delayed train came in at the sta- 
tion and Joe Kane started to go nonchalantly out at the door. Father made a 
last desperate effort to conquer the egg and make it do the thing that would 
establish his reputation as one who knew how to entertain guests who came 
into his restaurant. He worried the egg. He attempted to be somewhat rough 
with it. He swore and the sweat stood out on his forehead. The egg broke un- 
der his hand. When the contents spurted over his clothes, Joe Kane, who had 
stopped at the door, turned and laughed. 


A roar of anger rose from my father's throat. He danced and shouted a 
string of inarticulate words. Grabbing another egg from the basket on the 
counter, he threw it, just missing the head of the young man as he dodged 
through the door and escaped. 


Father came upstairs to mother and me with an egg in his hand. I do 
not know what he intended to do. I imagine he had some idea of destroying 
it, of destroying all eggs, and that he intended to let mother and me see him 
begin. When, however, he got into the presence of mother, something hap- 
pened to him. He laid the egg gently on the table and dropped on his knees 
by the bed as I have already explained. He later decided to close the restau- 
rant for the night and to come upstairs and get into bed. When he did so, he 
blew out the light and after much muttered conversation both he and mother 
went to sleep. I suppose I went to sleep also, but my sleep was troubled. I 
awoke at dawn and for a long time looked at the egg that lay on the table. I 
wondered why eggs had to be and why from the egg came the hen who again 
laid the egg. The question got into my blood. It has stayed there, I imagine, 
because I am the son of my father. At any rate, the problem remains un- 
solved in my mind. And that, I conclude, is but another evidence of the com- 
plete and final triumph of the egg-at least as far as my family is concerned. 
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RAY BRADBURY 
And the Rock Cried Out 


The raw carcasses, hung in the sunlight, rushed at them, vibrated with 
heat and red color in the green jungle air, and were gone. The stench of rot- 
ting flesh gushed through the car windows, and Leonora Webb quickly 
pressed the button that whispered her door window up. 


"Good Lord," she said, "those open-air butcher shops." 
The smell was still in the car, a smell of war and horror. 
"Did you see the flies?" she asked. 


"When you buy any kind of meat in those markets," John Webb said, 
"you slap the beef with your hand. The flies lift from the meat so you can get 
a look at it." 


He turned the car around a lush bend in the green rain-jungle road. 
"Do you think they'll let us into Juatala when we get there?" 

"I don't know." 

"Watch out!" 


He saw the bright things in the road too late, tried to swerve, but hit them. 
There was a terrible sighing from the right front tire, the car heaved about and 
sank to a stop. He opened his side of the car and stepped out. The jungle was hot 
and silent and the highway empty, very empty and quiet at noon. 


He walked to the front of the car and bent, all the while checking his 
revolver in its underarm holster. 


Leonora's window gleamed down. "Is the tire hurt much?" 


"Ruined, utterly ruined!" He picked up the bright thing that had 
stabbed and slashed the tire. 


"Pieces of a broken machete," he said, "placed in adobe holders point- 
ing toward our car wheels. We're lucky it didn't get all our tires." 


"But why?" 


"You know as well as I." He nodded to the newspaper beside her, at 
the date, the headlines: 


OCTOBER 4TH, 1983: UNITED STATES, 
EUROPE SILENT! 
The radios of the U.S.A. and Europe are dead. There is a great silence. 
The War has spent itself. 
It is believed that most of the population of the United States is dead. 
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It is believed that most of Europe, Russia, and Siberia is equally decimated. 
The day of the white people of the earth is over and finished. 


"Tt all came so fast," said Webb. "One week we're on another tour, a 
grand vacation from home. The next week-this." 


They both looked away from the black headlines to the jungle. 


The jungle looked back at them with a vastness, a breathing moss-and- 
leaf silence, with a billion diamond and emerald insect eyes. 


"Be careful, Jack." 


He pressed two buttons. An automatic lift under the front wheels hissed 
and hung the car in the air. He jammed a key nervously into the right wheel 
plate. The tire, frame and all, with a sucking pop, bounced from the wheel. It 
was a matter of seconds to lock the spare in place and roll the shattered tire 
back to the luggage compartment. He had his gun out while he did all this. 


"Don't stand in the open, please, Jack." 


"So it's starting already." He felt his hair burning hot on his skull. 
"News travels fast." 


"For God's sake," said Leonora. "They can hear you!" 
He stared at the jungle. 

"I know you're in there!" 

"Jack!" 


He aimed at the silent jungle. "I see you!" He fired four, five times, 
quickly, wildly. 


The jungle ate the bullets with hardly a quiver, a brief slit sound like 
torn silk where the bullets bored and vanished into a million acres of green 
leaves, trees, silence, and moist earth. The brief echo of the shots died. Only 
the car muttered its exhaust behind Webb. He walked around the car, got in, 
and shut the door and locked it. 


He reloaded the gun, sitting in the front seat. Then they drove away 
from the place. 


They drove steadily. 
"Did you see anyone?" 
"No. You?" 

She shook her head. 
"You're going too fast." 


He slowed only in time. As they rounded a curve another clump of the 
bright flashing objects filled the right side of the road. He swerved to the left 
and passed. 
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"Sons-of-bitches!" 


"They're not sons-of-bitches, they're just people who never had a car 
like this or anything at all." 


Something ticked across the windowpane. 

There was a streak of colorless liquid on the glass. 
Leonora glanced up. "Is it going to rain?" 

"No, an insect hit the pane." 

Another tick. 

"Are you sure that was an insect?" 

Tick, tick, tick. 

"Shut the window!" he said, speeding up. 
Something fell in her lap. 

She looked down at it. He reached over to touch the thing. "Quick!" 
She pressed the button. The window snapped up. 
Then she examined her lap again. 

The tiny blowgun dart glistened there. 


"Don't get any of the liquid on you," he said. "Wrap it in your hand- 
kerchief-we'll throw it away later." 


He had the car up to sixty miles an hour. 
"If we hit another road block, we're done." 
"This is a local thing,” he said. "We'll drive out of it." 


The panes were ticking all the time. A shower of things blew at the 
window and fell away in their speed. 


"Why," said Leonora Webb, "they don't even know us!" 


"I only wish they did." He gripped the wheel. "It's hard to kill people 
you know. But not hard to kill strangers." 


"I don't want to die," she said simply, sitting there. 


He put his hand inside his coat. "If anything happens to me, my gun is 
here. Use it, for God's sake, and don't waste time." 


She moved over close to him and they drove seventy-five miles an 
hour down a straight stretch in the jungle road, saying nothing. 


With the windows up, the heat was oven-thick in the car. 


"It's so silly," she said, at last. "Putting the knives in the road. Trying 
to hit us with the blowguns. How could they know that the next car along 
would be driven by white people?" 
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"Don't ask them to be that logical," he said. "A car is a car. It's big, it's 
rich. The money in one car would last them a lifetime. And anyway, if you 
road-block a car, chances are you'll get either an American tourist or a rich 
Spaniard, comparatively speaking, whose ancestors should have behaved 
better. And if you happen to road-block another Indian, hell, all you do is go 
out and help him change tires." 


"What time is it?" she asked. 


For the thousandth time he glanced at his empty wrist. Without ex- 
pression or surprise, he fished in his coat pocket for the glistening gold 
watch with the silent sweep hand. A year ago he had seen a native stare at 
this watch and stare at it and stare at it with almost a hunger. Then the native 
had examined him, not scowling, not hating, not sad or happy; nothing ex- 
cept puzzled. 


He had taken the watch off that day and never worn it since. 
"Noon," he said. 
Noon. 


The border lay ahead. They saw it and both cried out at once. They 
pulled up, smiling, not knowing they smiled... 


John Webb leaned out the window, started gesturing to the guard at 
the border station, caught himself, and got out of his car. He walked ahead to 
the station where three young men, very short, in lumpy uniforms, stood 
talking. They did not look up at Webb, who stopped before them. They con- 
tinued conversing in Spanish, ignoring him. 


"I beg your pardon," said John Webb at last. "Can we pass over the 
border into Juatala?" 


One of the men turned for a moment. "Sorry, senor." 
The three men talked again. 


"You don't understand," said Webb, touching the first man's elbow. 
"We've got to get through." 


The man shook his head. "Passports are no longer good. Why should 
you want to leave our country, anyway?" 


"It was announced on the radio. All Americans to leave the country, 
immediately." 

"Ah, si, si." All three soldiers nodded and leered at each other with 
shining eyes. 

"Or be fined or imprisoned, or both," said Webb. 

"We could let you over the border, but Juatala would give you twenty- 


four hours to leave, also. If you don't believe me, listen!" The guard turned 
and called across the border, "Aye, therel Aye!" 
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In the hot sun, forty yards distant, a pacing man turned, his rifle in his arms. 
"Aye there, Paco, you want these two people?" 

"No, gracias-gracias, no," replied the man, smiling. 

"You see?" said the guard, turning to John Webb. 

All of the soldiers laughed together. 

"IT have money,” said Webb. 

The men stopped laughing. 


The first guard stepped up to John Webb and his face was now not re- 
laxed or easy; it was like brown stone. 


"Yes," he said. "They always have money. I know. They come here 
and they think money will do everything. But what is money? It is only a 
promise, senor. This I know from books. And when somebody no longer 
likes your promise, what then?" 


"I will give you anything you ask." 


"Will you?" The guard turned to his friends. "He will give me anything I 
ask." To Webb: "It was a joke. We were always a joke to vou, weren't we?" 


"No." 


"Mariana, you laughed at us; manana, you laughed at our siestas and 
our mananas, didn't you?" 


"Not me. Someone else." 
"Yes, you." 
"I've never been to this particular station before." 


"I know you, anyway. Run here, do this, do that. Oh, here's a peso, 
buy yourself a house. Run over there, do this, do that." 


"It wasn't me." 
"He looked like you, anyway." 


They stood in the sun with their shadows dark under them, and the 
perspiration coloring their armpits. The soldier moved closer to John Webb. 
"I don't have to do anything for you any more." 


"You never had to before. I never asked it." 

"You're trembling, senor." 

"Tm all right. It's the sun." 

"How much money have you got?" asked the guard. 


"A thousand pesos to let us through, and a thousand for the other man 
over there." 
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The guard turned again. "Will a thousand pesos be enough?" 
"No," said the other guard. "Tell him to report us!" 


"Yes," said the guard, back to Webb again. "Report me. Get me fired. 
I was fired once, years ago, by you." 


"It was someone else." 
"Take my name. It is Carlos Rodriguez Ysotl. Go on now." 
"I see." 


"No, you don't see," said Carlos Rodriguez Ysotl. "Now give me two 
thousand pesos." 


John Webb took out his wallet and handed over the money. Carlos 
Rodriguez Ysotl licked his thumb and counted the money slowly under the 
blue glazed sky of his country as noon deepened and sweat arose from hid- 
den sources and people breathed and panted above their shadows. 


"Two thousand pesos." He folded it and put it in his pocket quietly. 
"Now turn your car around and head for another border." 


"Hold on now, damn it!" 
The guard looked at him. "Turn your car." 


They stood a long time that way, with the sun blazing on the rifle in 
the guard's hands, not speaking. And then John Webb turned and walked 
slowly, one hand to his face, back to the car and slid into the front seat. 


"What're we going to do?" said Leonora. 
"Rot. Or try to reach Porto Bello." 


"But we need gas and our spare fixed. And going back over those 
highways ... This time they might drop logs, and " 


"I know, I know." He rubbed his eyes and sat for a moment with his 
head in his hands. "We're alone, my God, we're alone. Remember how safe we 
used to feel? How safe? We registered in all the big towns with the American 
Consuls. Remember how the joke went? 'Everywhere you go you can hear the 
rustle of the eagle's wings!’ Or was it the sound of paper money? I forget. Je- 
sus, Jesus, the world got empty awfully quick. Who do I call on now?" 


She waited a moment and then said, "I guess just me. That's not 
much." 


He put his arm around her. "You've been swell. No hysterics, nothing." 


“Tonight maybe I'll be screaming, when we're in bed, if we ever find a 
bed again. It's been a million miles since breakfast." 


He kissed her, twice, on her dry mouth. Then he sat slowly back. 
"First thing is to try to find gas. If we can get that, we're ready to head for 
Porto Bello." 
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The three soldiers were talking and joking as they drove away. 
After they had been driving a minute, he began to laugh quietly. 
"What were you thinking?" asked his wife. 
"I remember an old spiritual. It goes like this: 
I went to the Rock to hide my face 
And the Rock cried out, No Hiding Place, 

There's no Hiding Place down here.""" 

"I remember that," she said. 


"It's an appropriate song right now," he said. "I'd sing the whole thing 
for you if I could remember it all. And if I felt like singing." 


He put his foot harder to the accelerator. 


They stopped at a gas station and after a minute, when the attendant 
did not appear, John Webb honked the horn. Then, appalled, he snapped his 
hand away from the horn-ring, looking at it as if it were the hand of a leper. 


"I shouldn't have done that." 


The attendant appeared in the shadowy doorway of the gas station. 
Two other men appeared behind him. 


The three men came out and walked around the car, looking at it, 
touching it, feeling it. 


Their faces were like burnt copper in the daylight. They touched the 
resilient tires, they sniffed the rich new smell of the metal and upholstery. 


"Senor," said the gas attendant at last. 

"We'd like to buy some gas, please." 

"We are all out of gas, senor." 

"But your tank reads full. I see the gas in the glass container up there." 
"We are all out of gas," said the man. 

"TIl give you ten pesos a gallon!" 

"Gracias, no." 


"We haven't enough gas to get anywhere from here." Webb checked 
the gauge. "Not even a quarter gallon left. We'd better leave the car here and 
go into town and see what we can do there." 


"TI watch the car for you, senor," said the station attendant. "If you 
leave the keys." 


"We can't do that!" said Leonora. "Can we?" 


"I don't see what choice we have. We can stall it on the road and leave 
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it to anyone who comes along, or leave it with this man." 
"That's better," said the man. 
They climbed out of the car and stood looking at it. 
"It was a beautiful car," said John Webb. 


"Very beautiful," said the man, his hand out for the keys. "I will take 
good care of it, senor." 


"But, Jack" 


She opened the back door and started to take out the luggage. Over her 
shoulder, he saw the bright travel stickers, the storm of color that had de- 
scended upon and covered the worn leather now after years of travel, after 
years of the best hotels in two dozen countries. 


She tugged at the valises, perspiring, and he stopped her hands and they 
stood gasping there for a moment, in the open door of the car, looking at these 
fine rich suitcases, inside which were the beautiful tweeds and woolens and 
silks of their lives and living, the forty-dollar-an-ounce perfumes and the cool 
dark furs and the silvery golf shafts. Twenty years were packed into each of 
the cases; twenty years and four dozen parts they had played in Rio, in Paris, 
in Rome and Shanghai, but the part they played most frequently and best of all 
was the rich and buoyant, amazingly happy Webbs, the smiling people, the 
ones who could make that rarely balanced martini known as the Sahara. 


"We can't carry it all into town," he said. "We'll come back for it later. 
Later." 


"But..." 


He silenced her by turning her away and starting her off down the 
road. 


"But we can't leave it there, we can't leave all our luggage and we can't 
leave our car! Oh look here now, I'll roll up the windows and lock myself in 
the car, while you go for the gas, why not?" she said. 


He stopped and glanced back at the three men standing by the car, which 
blazed in the yellow sun. Their eyes were shining and looking at the woman. 


"There's your answer," he said. "Come on." 


"But you just don't walk off and leave a four-thousand-dollar automo- 
bile!" she cried. 


He moved her along, holding her elbow firmly and with quiet deci- 
sion. "A car is to travel in. When it's not traveling, it's useless. Right now, 
we've got to travel; that's everything. The car isn't worth a dime without gas 
in it. A pair of good strong legs is worth a hundred cars, if you use the legs. 
We've just begun to toss things overboard. We'll keep dropping ballast until 
there's nothing left to heave but our hides." 
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He let her go. She was walking steadily now, and she fell into step 
with him. "It's so strange. So strange. I haven't walked like this in years." 
She watched the motion of her feet beneath her, she watched the road pass 
by, she watched the jungle moving to either side, she watched her husband 
striding quickly along, until she seemed hypnotized by the steady rhythm. 
"But I guess you can learn anything over again," she said, at last. 


The sun moved in the sky and they moved for a long while on the hot 
road. When he was quite ready, the husband began to think aloud. "You 
know, in a way, I think it's good to be down to essentials. Now instead of 
worrying over a dozen damned things, it's just two items-you and me." 


"Watch it, here comes a car-we'd better..." 


They half turned, yelled, and jumped. They fell away from the high- 
way and lay watching the automobile hurtle past at seventy miles an hour. 
Voices sang, men laughed, men shouted, waving. The car sped away into the 
dust and vanished around a curve, blaring its double horns again and again. 


He helped her up and they stood in the quiet road. 
"Did you see it?" 
They watched the dust settle slowly. 


"I hope they remember to change the oil and check the battery, at 
least. I hope they think to put water in the radiator," she said, and paused. 
"They were singing, weren't they?" 


He nodded. They stood blinking at the great dust cloud filtering down 
like yellow pollen upon their heads and arms. He saw a few bright splashes 
flick from her eyelids when she blinked. 


"Don't," he said. "After all, it was only a machine." 
"I loved it." 
"We're always loving everything too much." 


Walking, they passed a shattered wine bottle which steamed freshly as 
they stepped over it. 


They were not far from the town, walking single file, the wife ahead, 
the husband following, looking at their feet as they walked, when a sound of 
tin and steam and bubbling water made them turn and look at the road be- 
hind them. An old man in a 1929 Ford drove along the road at a moderate 
speed. The car's fenders were gone, and the sun had flaked and burnt the 
paint badly, but he rode in the seat with a great deal of quiet dignity, his face 
a thoughtful darkness under a dirty Panama hat, and when he saw the two 
people he drew the car up, steaming, the engine joggling under the hood, and 
opened the squealing door as he said, "This is no day for walking." 


"Thank you,” they said. 
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"It is nothing.” The old man wore an ancient yellowed white summer 
suit, with a rather greasy tie knotted loosely at his wrinkled throat. He helped 
the lady into the rear seat with a gracious bow of his head. "Let us men sit up 
front," he suggested, and the husband sat up front and the car moved off in 
trembling vapors. 


"Well. My name is Garcia." 
There were introductions and noddings. 


"Your car broke down? You are on your way for help?" said Senor 
Garcia. 


" Yes . " 
"Then let me drive you and a mechanic back out," offered the old man. 


They thanked him and kindly turned the offer aside and he made it 
once again, but upon finding that his interest and concern caused them em- 
barrassment, he very politely turned to another subject. 


He touched a small stack of folded newspapers on his lap. 


"Do you read the papers? Of course, you do. But do you read them as 
I read them? I rather doubt that you have come upon my system. No, it was 
not exactly myself that came upon it; the system was forced upon me. But 
now I know what a clever thing it has turned out to be. I always get the 
newspapers a week late. All of us, those who are interested, get the papers a 
week late, from the Capital. And this circumstance makes for a man being a 
clear-thinking man. You are very careful with your thinking when you pick 
up a week-old paper." 


The husband and wife asked him to continue. 


"Well," said the old man, "I remember once, when I lived in the Capital 
for a month and bought the paper fresh each day, I went wild with love, anger, 
irritation, frustration; all of the passions boiled in me. I was young. I exploded 
at everything I saw. But then I saw what I was doing: I was believing what I 
read. Have you noticed? You believe a paper printed on the very day you buy 
it? This has happened but only an hour ago, you think! It must be true." He 
shook his head. "So I learned to stand back away and let the paper age and 
mellow. Back here, in Colonia, I saw the headlines diminish to nothing. The 
week-old paper- why, you can spit on it if you wish. It is like a woman you 
once loved, but you now see, a few days later, she is not quite what you 
thought. She has rather a plain face. She is no deeper than a cup of water." 


He steered the car gently, his hands upon the wheel as upon the heads 
of his good children, with care and affection. "So here I am, returning to my 
home to read my weekly papers, to peek sideways at them, to toy with 
them." He spread one on his knee, glancing down to it on occasion as he 
drove. "How white this paper is, like the mind of a child that is an idiot, poor 
thing, all blank. You can put anything into an empty place like that. Here, do 
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you see? This paper speaks and says that the light-skinned people of the 
world are dead. Now that is a very silly thing to say. At this very moment, 
there are probably millions upon millions of white men and women eating 
their noon meals or their suppers. The earth trembles, a town collapses, peo- 
ple run from the town, screaming, All is lost! In the next village, the popula- 
tion wonders what all of the shouting is about, since they have had a most 
splendid night's repose. Ah, ah, what a sly world it is. People do not see how 
sly it is. It is either night or day to them. Rumor flies. This very afternoon all 
of the little villages upon this highway, behind us and ahead of us, are in car- 
nival. The white man is dead, the rumors say, and yet here I come into the 
town with two very lively ones. I hope you don't mind my speaking in this 
way? If I do not talk to you I would then be talking to this engine up in the 
front, which makes a great noise speaking back." 


They were at the edge of town. 


"Please," said John Webb, "it wouldn't be wise for you to be seen with 
us today. We'll get out here." 


The old man stopped his car reluctantly and said, "You are most kind 
and thoughtful of me." He turned to look at the lovely wife. 


"When I was a young man I was very full of wildness and ideas. I read 
all of the books from France by a man named Jules Verne. I see you know 
his name. But at night I many times thought I must be an inventor. That is all 
gone by; I never did what I thought I might do. But I remember clearly that 
one of the machines I wished to put together was a machine that would help 
every man, for an hour, to be like any other man. The machine was full of 
colors and smells and it had film in it, like a theater, and the machine was 
like a coffin. You lay in it. And you touched a button. And for an hour you 
could be one of those Eskimos in the cold wind up there, or you could be an 
Arab gentleman on a horse. Everything a New York man felt, you could feel. 
Everything a man from Sweden smelled, you could smell. Everything a man 
from China tasted, your tongue knew. The machine was like another man-do 
you see what I was after? And by touching many of the buttons, each time 
you got into my machine, you could be a white man or a yellow man or a 
Negrito. You could be a child or a woman, even, if you wished to be very 
funny." 


The husband and wife climbed from the car. 
"Did you ever try to invent that machine?" 


"It was so very long ago. I had forgotten until today. And today I was 
thinking, we could make use of it, we are in need of it. What a shame I never 
tried to put it all together. Someday some other man will do it." 


"Some day,” said John Webb. 


"It has been a pleasure talking with you," said the old man. "God go 
with you." 
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"Adios, Senor Garcia,” they said. 


The car drove slowly away, steaming. They stood watching it go, for a 
full minute. Then, without speaking, the husband reached over and took his 
wife's hand. 


They entered the small town of Colonia on foot. They walked past the 
little shops-the butcher shop, the photographer's. People stopped and looked at 
them as they went by and did not stop looking at them as long as they were in 
sight. Every few seconds, as he walked, Webb put up his hand to touch the 
holster hidden under his coat,, secretly, tentatively, like someone feeling for a 
tiny boil that is growing and growing every hour and every hour ... 


The patio of the Hotel Esposa was cool as a grotto under a blue water- 
fall. In it caged birds sang, and footsteps echoed like small rifle shots, clear 
and smooth. 


"Remember? We stopped here years ago," said Webb, helping his wife 
up the steps. They stood in the cool grotto, glad of the blue shade. 


"Senor Esposa," said John Webb, when a fat man came forward from 
the desk, squinting at them. "Do you remember me-John Webb? Five years 
ago-we played cards one night." 


"Of course, of course." Senor Esposa bowed to the wife and shook 
hands briefly. There was an uncomfortable silence. 


Webb cleared his throat. "We've had a bit of trouble, senor. Could we 
have a room for tonight only?" 


"Your money is always good here." 


"You mean you'll actually give us a room? We'll be glad to pay in ad- 
vance. Lord, we need the rest. But, more than that, we need gas." 


Leonora picked at her husband's arm. "Remember? We haven't a car 
any more." 


"Oh. Yes." He fell silent for a moment and then sighed. "Well. Never 
mind the gas. Is there a bus out of here for the Capital soon?" 
"All will be attended to, in time,” said the manager nervously. "This 


" 


way. 


As they were climbing the stairs they heard a noise. Looking out they 
saw their car riding around and around the plaza, eight times, loaded with 
men who were shouting and singing and hanging on to the front fenders, 
laughing. Children and dogs ran after the car. 


"I would like to own a car like that," said Senor Esposa. 


He poured a little cool wine for the three of them, standing in the room 
on the third floor of the Esposa Hotel. 


"To 'change,' " said Senor Esposa. 
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"TII drink to that." 


They drank. Senor Esposa licked his lips and wiped them on his coat 
sleeve. "We are always surprised and saddened to see the world change. 


It is insane, they have run out on us, you say. It is unbelievable. And 
now, well-you are safe for the night. Shower and have a good supper. I won't 
be able to keep you more than one night, to repay you for your kindness to 
me five years ago." 


"And tomorrow?" 


"Tomorrow? Do not take any bus to the Capital, please. There are riots 
in the streets there. A few people from the North have been killed. It is noth- 
ing. It will pass in a few days. But you must be careful until those few days 
pass and the blood cools. There are many wicked people taking advantage of 
this day, senor. For forty-eight hours anyway, under the guise of a great re- 
surgence of nationalism, these people will try to gain power. Selfishness and 
patriotism, senor; today I cannot tell one from the other. So-you must hide. 
That is a problem. The town will know you are here in another few hours. 
This might be dangerous to my hotel. I cannot say." 


"We understand. It's good of you to help this much." 


"If you need anything, call me." Senor Esposa drank the rest of the 
wine in his glass. "Finish the bottle,” he said. 


The fireworks began at nine that evening. First one skyrocket then an- 
other soared into the dark sky and burst out upon the winds, building archi- 
tectures of flame. Each skyrocket, at the top of its ride, cracked open and let 
out a formation of streamers in red and white flame that made something like 
the dome of a beautiful cathedral. 


Leonora and John Webb stood by the open window in their unlit 
room, watching and listening. As the hour latened, more people streamed 
into town from every road and path and began to roam, arm in arm, around 
the plaza, singing, barking like dogs, crowing like roosters, and then falling 
down on the tile sidewalks, sitting there, laughing, their heads thrown back, 
while the skyrockets burst explosive colors on the tilted faces. A brass band 
began to thump and wheeze. 


"So here we are," said John Webb, "after a few hundred years of living 
high. So this is what's left of our white supremacy-you and I in a dark room 
in a hotel three hundred miles inside a celebrating country." 


"You've got to see their side of it." 


"Oh, I've seen it ever since I was that high. In a way, I'm glad they're 
happy. God knows they've waited long enough to be. But I wonder how long 
that happiness will last. Now that the scapegoat is gone, who will they blame 
for oppression, who will be as handy and as obvious and as guilty as you and 
I and the man who lived in this room before us?" 
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"I don't know." 


"We were so convenient. The man who rented this room last month, 
he was convenient, he stood out. He made loud jokes about the natives’ sies- 
tas. He refused to learn even a smattering of Spanish. Let them learn Eng- 
lish, by God, and speak like men, he said. And he drank too much and 
whored too much with this country's women." He broke off and moved back 
from the window. He stared at the room. 


The furniture, he thought. Where he put his dirty shoes upon the sofa, 
where he burnt holes in the carpet with cigarettes; the wet spot on the wall 
near the bed, God knows what or how he did that. The chairs scarred and 
kicked. It wasn't his hotel or his room; it was borrowed, it meant nothing. So 
this son-of-a-bitch went around the country for the past one hundred years, a 
traveling commercial, a Chamber of Commerce, and now here we are, 
enough like him to be his brother and sister, and there they are down there 
on the night of the Butlers’ Ball. They don't know, or if they know they won't 
think of it, that tomorrow they'll be just as poor, just as oppressed as ever, 
that the whole machine will only have shifted into another gear. 


Now the band had stopped playing below; a man had leaped up, shout- 
ing, on the bandstand. There was a flash of machetes in the air and the brown 
gleam of half-naked bodies. 


The man on the bandstand faced the hotel and looked up at the dark 
room where John and Leonora Webb now stood back out of the intermittent 
flares. 


The man shouted. 

"What does he say?" asked Leonora. 

John Webb translated: " 'It is now a free world,’ he says." 
The man yelled. 

John Webb translated again. "He says, 'We are free!' " 


The man lifted himself on his toes and made a motion of breaking 
manacles. "He says, 'No one owns us, no one in all the world.’ " 


The crowd roared and the band began to play, and while it was play- 
ing, the man on the grandstand stood glaring up at the room window, with all 
of the hatred of the universe in his eyes. 


During the night there were fights and pummelings and voices lifted, 
arguments and shots fired. John Webb lay awake and heard the voice of Se- 
nor Esposa below, reasoning, talking quietly, firmly. And then the fading 
away of the tumult, the last rockets in the sky, the last breakings of bottles 
on the cobbles. 


At five in the morning the air was warming into a new day. There was 
the softest of taps on the bedroom door. 
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"It is me, it is Esposa," said a voice. 


John Webb hesitated, half-dressed, numbed on his feet from lack of 
sleep, then opened the door. 


"What a night, what a night!" said Senor Esposa, coming in, shaking 
his head, laughing gently. "Did you hear that noise? Yes? They tried to come 
up here to your room. I prevented this." 


"Thank you,” said Leonora, still in bed, turned to the wall. 
"They were all old friends. I made an agreement with them, anyway. 


They were drunk enough and happy enough so they agreed to wait. I 
am to make a proposition to you two." Suddenly he seemed embarrassed. He 
moved to the window. "Everyone is sleeping late. A few are up. A few men. 
See them there on the far side of the plaza?" 


John Webb looked out at the plaza. He saw the brown men talking 
quietly there about the weather, the world, the sun, this town, and perhaps 
the wine. 


"Senor, have you ever been hungry in your life?" 
"For a day, once." 


"Only for a day. Have you always had a house to live in and a car to 


1 


drive?’ 
"Until yesterday." 
"Were you ever without a job?" 
"Never." 
"Did all of your brothers and sisters live to be twenty-one years old?" 
"All of them." 


"Even I," said Senor Esposa, "even I hate you a little bit now. For I 
have been without a home. I have been hungry. I have three brothers and one 
sister buried in that graveyard on the hill beyond the town, all dead of tuber- 
culosis before they were nine years old." 


Senor Esposa glanced at the men in the plaza. "Now, I am no longer 
hungry or poor, I have a car, I am alive. But I am one in a thousand. What 
can you say to them out there today?" 


"T'll try to think of something." 


"Long ago I stopped trying. Senor, we have always been a minority, 
we white people. I am Spanish, but I was born here. They tolerate me." 


"We have never let ourselves think about our being a minority," said 
Webb, "and now it's hard to get used to the fact." 


"You have behaved beautifully." 
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"Ts that a virtue?" 


"In the bull ring, yes; in war, yes; in anything like this, most assuredly 
yes. You do not complain, you do not make excuses. You do not run and 
make a spectacle of yourself. I think you are both very brave." 


The hotel manager sat down, slowly, helplessly. 
"I've come to offer you the chance to settle down," he said. 
"We wanted to move on, if possible." 


The manager shrugged. "Your car is stolen, I can do nothing to get it 
back. You cannot leave town. Remain then and accept my offer of a position 
in my hotel." 


"You don't think there is any way for us to travel?" 


"It might be twenty days, senor, or twenty years. You cannot exist 
without money, food, lodging. Consider my hotel and the work I can give 
you." 


The manager arose and walked unhappily to the door and stood by the 
chair, touching Webb's coat, which was draped over it. 


"What's the job?" asked Webb. 
"In the kitchen,” said the manager, and looked away. 
John Webb sat on the bed and said nothing. His wife did not move. 


Senor Esposa said, "It is the best I can do. What more can you ask of 
me? Last night, those others down in the plaza wanted both of you. Did you 
see the machetes? I bargained with them. You were lucky. I told them you 
would be employed in my hotel for the next twenty years, that you were my 
employees and deserve my protection|" 


"You said that!" 


"Senor, senor, be thankful! Consider! Where will you go? The jungle? 
You will be dead in two hours from the snakes. Then can you walk five hun- 
dred miles to a capital which will not welcome you? No-you must face the 
reality." Senor Esposa opened the door. "I offer you an honest job and you 
will be paid the standard wages of two pesos a day, plus meals. Would you 
rather be with me, or out in the plaza at noon with our friends? Consider." 


The door was shut. Senor Esposa was gone. 
Webb stood looking at the door for a long while. 


Then he walked to the chair and fumbled with the holster under the 
draped white shirt. The holster was empty. He held it in his hands and 
blinked at its emptiness and looked again at the door through which Senor 
Esposa had just passed. He went over and sat down on the bed beside his 
wife. He stretched out beside her and took her in his arms and kissed her, 
and they lay there, watching the room get brighter with the new day. 
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At eleven o'clock in the morning, with the great doors on the windows 
of their room flung back, they began to dress. There were soap, towels, shav- 
ing equipment, even perfume in the bathroom, provided by Mr. Esposa. 


John Webb shaved and dressed carefully. 


At eleven-thirty he turned on the small radio near their bed. You could 
usually get New York or Cleveland or Houston on such a radio. But the air 
was silent. John Webb turned the radio off. 


"There's nothing to go back to-nothing to go back for-nothing." 

His wife sat on a chair near the door, looking at the wall. 

"We could stay here and work," he said. 

She stirred at last. "No. We couldn't do that, not really. Could we?" 


"No, I guess not." 


"There's no way we could do that. We're being consistent, anyway; 
spoiled, but consistent." 


He thought a moment. "We could make for the jungle." 


"I don't think we can move from the hotel without being seen. We 
don't want to try to escape and be caught. It would be far worse that way." 


He nodded. 
They both sat a moment. 
"It might not be too bad, working here," he said. 


"What would we be living for? Everyone's dead-your father, mine, 
your mother, mine, your brothers, mine, all our friends, everything gone, 
everything we understood." 


He nodded. 


"Or if we took the job, one day soon one of the men would touch me 
and you'd go after him, you know you would. Or someone would do some- 
thing to you, and I'd do something." 


He nodded again. 


They sat for fifteen minutes, talking quietly. Then, at last, he picked 
up the telephone and ticked the cradle with his finger. 


"Bueno," said a voice on the other end. 

"Senor Esposa?" 

"Si." 

"Senor Esposa," he paused and licked his lips, "tell your friends we 
will be leaving the hotel at noon." 


The phone did not immediately reply. Then with a sigh Senor Esposa 
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said, "As you wish. You are sure ?" 


The phone was silent for a full minute. Then it was picked up again 
and the manager said quietly, "My friends say they will be waiting for you 
on the far side of the plaza." 


"We will meet them there," said John Webb. 
"And senor" 

"Yes." 

"Do not hate me, do not hate us." 

"I don't hate anybody." 


"It is a bad world, senor. None of us know how we got here or what 
we are doing. These men don't know what they are mad at, except they are 
mad. Forgive them and do not hate them." 


"I don't hate them or you." 


"Thank you, thank you." Perhaps the man on the far end of the tele- 
phone wire was crying. There was no way to tell. There were great lapses in 
his talking, in his breathing. After a while he said, "We don't know why we 
do anything. Men hit each other for no reason except they are unhappy. Re- 
member that. I am your friend. I would help you if I could. But I cannot. It 
would be me against the town. Good-by, senor." He hung up. 


John Webb sat in the chair with his hand on the silent phone. It was a mo- 
ment before he glanced up. It was a moment before his eyes focused on an ob- 
ject immediately before him. When he saw it clearly, he still did not move, but 
sat regarding it, until a look of immensely tired irony appeared on his mouth. 
"Look here," he said at last. 


Leonora followed his motion, his pointing. 


They both sat looking at his cigarette which, neglected on the rim of 
the table while he telephoned, had burnt down so that now it had charred a 
black hole in the clean surface of the wood. 


It was noon, with the sun directly over them, pinning their shadows un- 
der them as they started down the steps of the Hotel Esposa. Behind them, the 
birds fluted in their bamboo cages, and water ran in a little fountain bath. They 
were as neat as they could eget, their faces and hands washed, their nails clean, 
their shoes polished. 


Across the plaza two hundred yards away stood a small group of men, in 
the shade of a store-front overhang. Some of the men were natives from the jun- 
gle area, with machetes gleaming at their sides. They were all facing the plaza. 


John Webb looked at them for a long while. That isn't everyone, he 
thought, that isn't the whole country. That's only the surface. That's only the 
thin skin over the flesh. It's not the body at all. Just the shell of an egg? Re- 
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member the crowds back home, the mobs, the riots? Always the same, there 
or here. A few mad faces up front, and the quiet ones far back, not taking 
part, letting things go, not wanting to be in it. The majority not moving. And 
so the few, the handful, take over and move for them. 


His eyes did not blink. If we could break through that shell-God 
knows it's thin! he thought. If we could talk our way through that mob and 
get to the quiet people beyond . . . Can I do it? Can I say the right things? 
Can I keep my voice down? 


He fumbled in his pockets and brought out a rumpled cigarette pack- 
age and some matches. 


I can try, he thought. How would the old man in the Ford have done 
it? I'll try to do it his way. When we get across the plaza, I'll start talking, I'll 
whisper if necessary. And if we move slowly through the mob, we might just 
possibly find our way to the other people and we'll be on high ground and 
we'll be safe. 


Leonora moved beside him. She was so fresh, so well groomed in spite of 
everything, so new in all this oldness, so startling, that his mind flinched and 
jerked. He found himself staring at her as if she'd betrayed him by her salt- 
whiteness, her wonderfully brushed hair and her cleanly manicured nails and her 
bright-red mouth. 


Standing on the bottom step, Webb lit a cigarette, took two or thsee 
long drags on it, tossed it down, stepped on it, kicked the flattened butt into 
the street, and said, "Here we go." 


They stepped down and started around the far side of the plaza, past 
the few shops that were still open. They walked quietly. 

"Perhaps they'll be decent to us." 

"We can hope so." 


They passed a photographic shop. 


"It's another day. Anything can happen. I believe that. No-I don't real- 
ly believe it. I'm only talking. I've got to talk or I wouldn't be able to walk," 
she said. 


They passed a candy shop. 
"Keep talking, then." 


"I'm afraid " she said. "This can't be happening to usl Are we the last 
ones in the world?" 


"Maybe next to the last." 
They approached an open air carneceria. 


God! he thought. How the horizons narrowed, how they came in. A 
year ago there weren't four directions, there were a million for us. Yesterday 
they got down to four; we could go to Juatala, Porto Bello, San Juan Cle- 
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mentas, or Brioconbria. We were satisfied to have our car. Then when we 
couldn't get gas, we were satisfied to have our clothes, then when they took 
our clothes, we were satisfied to have a place to sleep. Each pleasure they 
took away left us with one other creature comfort to hold on to. Did you see 
how we let go of one thing and clutched another so quickly? I guess that's 
human. So they took away everything. There's nothing left. Except us. It all 
boils down to just you and me walking along here, and thinking too god- 
damn much for my own good. And what counts in the end is whether they 
can take you away from me or me away from you, Lee, and I don't think 
they can do that. They've got everything else and I don't blame them. But 
they can't really do anything else to us now. When you strip all the clothes 
away and the doodads, you have two human beings who were either happy 
or unhappy together, and we have no complaints. 


"Walk slowly," said John Webb. 
"Ty am." 


"Not too slowly, to look reluctant. Not too fast, to look as if you want 
to get it over with. Don't give them the satisfaction, Lee, don't give them a 
damn bit." 

"I won't." 

They walked. "Don't even touch me," he said, quietly. "Don't even 
hold my hand." 

"Oh, please!" 

"No, not even that." 


He moved away a few inches and kept walking steadily. His eyes were 
straight ahead and their pace was regular. 


"I'm beginning to cry, Jack." 


"Goddamn it!" he said, measuredly, between his teeth, not looking 
aside. "Stop it! Do you want me to run? Is that what you want-do you want 
me to take you and run into the jungle, and let them hunt us, is that what you 
want, goddamn it, do you want me to fall down in the street here and grovel 
and scream, shut up, let's do this right, don't give them anything!" 


"All right,” she said, hands tight, her head coming up. "I'm not crying 
now. I won't cry." 


"Good, damn it, that's good." 


And still, strangely, they were not past the carneceria. The vision of 
red horror was on their left as they paced steadily forward on the hot tile 
sidewalk. The things that hung from hooks looked like brutalities and sins, 
like bad consciences, evil dreams, like gored flags and slaughtered promises. 
The redness, oh, the hanging, evil-smelling wetness and redness, the hooked 
and hung-high carcasses, unfamiliar, unfamiliar. 


As he passed the shop, something made John Webb strike out a hand. 
He slapped it smartly against a strung-up side of beef. A mantle of blue 
buzzing flies lifted angrily and swirled in a bright cone over the meat. 
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Leonora said, looking ahead, walking, "They're all strangers! I don't 
know any of them. I wish I knew even one of them. I wish even one of them 
knew me I" 


They walked on past the carneceria. The side of beef, red and irritable- 
looking, swung in the hot sunlight after they passed. 


The flies came down in a feeding cloak to cover the meat, once it had 
stopped swinging. 
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CAROLINE GORDON 
The Last Day in the Field 


That was the fall when the leaves stayed green so long. We had a 
drouth in August and the ponds everywhere were dry and the watercourse 
shrunken. Then in September heavy rains came. Things greened up. It 
looked like winter was never coming. 


"You aren't going to hunt this year, Aleck," Molly said. "Remember 
how you stayed awake nights last fall with that pain in your leg." 


In October light frosts came. In the afternoons when I sat on the back 
porch going over my fishing tackle I marked their progress on the elderberry 
bushes that were left standing against the stable fence. The lower, spreading 
branches had turned yellow and were already sinking to the ground but the 
leaves in the top clusters still stood up stiff and straight. 


"Ahb-h, it'll get you yet!" I said, thinking how frost creeps higher and 
higher out of the ground each night of fall. 


The dogs next door felt it and would thrust their noses through the 
wire fence scenting the wind from the north. When I walked in the back yard 
they would bound twice their height and whine, for meat scraps Molly said, 
but it was because they smelled blood on my old hunting coat. 


They were almost matched liver-and-white pointers. The big dog had 
a beautiful, square muzzle and was deep-chested and rangy. The bitch, Judy, 
had a smaller head and not so good a muzzle but she was springy Joined too 
and had one of the merriest tails I've ever watched. 


When Joe Thomas, the boy that owned them, came home from the hard- 
ware store he would change his clothes and then come down the back way into 
the wired enclosure and we would stand there watching the dogs and wonder- 
ing how they would work. Joe said they were keen as mustard. He was going 
to take them out the first good Saturday and wanted me to come along. 


"I can't make it," I said, "my leg's worse this year than it was last." 


The fifteenth of November was clear and so warm that we sat out on 
the porch till nine o'clock. It was still warm when we went to bed towards 
eleven. The change must have come in the middle of the night. I woke once, 
hearing the clock strike two, and felt the air cold on my face and thought be- 
fore I went back to sleep that the weather had broken at last. When I woke 
again at dawn the cold air was slapping my face hard. I came wide awake, 
turned over in bed and looked out of the window. 


There was a scaly-bark hickory tree growing on the east side of the 
house. You could see its upper branches from the bedroom window. The 
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leaves had turned yellow a week ago. But yesterday evening when I walked 
out there in the yard they had still been flat with green streaks showing in 
them. Now they were curled up tight and a lot of leaves had fallen on to the 
ground. 


I got out of bed quietly so as not to wake Molly, dressed and went 
down the back way over to the Thomas house. There was no one stirring but 
I knew which room Joe's was. The window was open and I could hear him 
snoring. I went up and stuck my head in. 


"Hey," I said, "killing frost." 


He opened his eyes and looked at me and then his eyes went shut. I 
reached my arm through the window and shook him. "Get up," I said, "we 
got to start right away." 


He was awake now and out on the floor stretching. I told him to dress 
and be over at the house as quick as he could. I'd have breakfast ready for us 
both. 


Aunt Martha had a way of leaving fire in the kitchen stove at night. 
There were red embers there now. I poked the ashes out and piled kindling 
on top of them. When the flames came up I put some heavier wood on, filled 
the coffee pot, and put some grease on in a skillet. By the time Joe got there I 
had coffee ready and some hoe cakes to go with our fried eggs. Joe had 
brought a thermos bottle. We put the rest of the coffee in it and I found a 
ham in the pantry and made some sandwiches. 


While I was fixing the lunch Joe went down to the lot to hitch up. He 
was just driving Old Dick out of the stable when I came down the back 
steps. The dogs knew what was up, all right. They were whining and surging 
against the fence and Bob, the big dog, thrust his paw through and into the 
pocket of my hunting coat as I passed. While Joe was snapping on the leash- 
es I got a few handfuls of straw from the rack and put it in the foot of the 
buggy. It was twelve miles where we were going; the dogs would need to 
ride warm coming back late. 


Joe said he would drive. We got in the buggy and started out, up Sev- 
enth Street and on over to College and out through Scufftown. When we got 
into the nigger section we could see what a killing frost it had been. A light 
shimmer over all the ground still and the weeds around the cabins dark and 
matted the way they are when the frost hits them hard and twists them. 


We drove on over the Red River bridge and up into the open country. 
At Jim Gill's place the cows had come up and were standing waiting to be 
milked but nobody was stirring yet from the house. I looked back from the 
top of the hill and saw that the frost mists still hung heavy in the bottom and 
thought it was a good sign. A day like this when the earth is warmer than the 
air currents is good for the hunter. Scent particles are borne on the warm air 
and birds will forage far on such a day. 
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It took us over an hour to get from Gloversville to Spring Creek. Joe 
wanted to get out as soon as we hit the big bottom there but I held him down 
and we drove on to the top of the ridge. We got out there, unhitched Old 
Dick and turned him into one of Rob Fayerlee's pastures -I thought how sur- 
prised Rob would be when he saw him grazing there-put our guns together, 
and started out, the dogs still on leash. 


It was rough, broken ground, scrub oak, with a few gum trees and lots 
of buckberry bushes. One place a patch of corn ran clear up to the top of the 
ridge. As we passed along between the rows I could see the frost glistening 
on the north side of the stalks. I knew it was going to be a good day. 


I walked over to the brow of the hill. From here you can see off over 
the whole valley-I've hunted every foot of it in my time-tobacco land, most- 
ly. One or two patches of corn there on the side of the ridge. I thought we 
might start there and then I knew that wouldn't do. Quail will linger on the 
roost a cold day and feed in shelter during the morning. It is only in the after- 
noon that they will work out to the open. 


The dogs were whining. Joe bent down and was about to slip their 
leashes. "Hey, boy," I said, "don't do that." 


I turned around and looked down the other side of the ridge. It was 
better that way. The corn land of the bottoms ran high up on to the hill in 
several places there and where the corn stopped there were big patches of ir- 
onweed and buckberry. I knocked my pipe out on a stump. 


"Let's go that way," I said. 


Joe was looking at my old buckhorn whistle that I had slung around 
my neck. "I forgot to bring mine." 


"All right," I said, "I'll handle 'em." 


He unfastened their collars and cast off. They broke away, racing for the 
first hundred yards and barking, then suddenly swerved. The big dog took off to 
the right along the hillside. The bitch, Judy, skirted a belt of corn along the upper 
bottomlands. I kept my eye on the big dog. A dog that has bird sense will know 
cover when he sees it. This big Bob was an independent hunter, all right. I could 
see him moving fast through the scrub oaks, working his way down toward a 
patch of ironweed. He caught first scent just on the edge of the weed patch and 
froze with every indication of class, head up, nose stuck out, and tail straight in 
air. Judy, mean while, had been following the line of the corn field. A hundred 
yards away she caught sight of Bob's point and backed him. 


We went up and flushed the birds. They got up in two bunches. I 
heard Joe's shot while I was in the act of raising my gun and I saw his bird 
fall not thirty paces from where I stood. I had covered the middle bird of the 
larger bunch-that's the one led by the boss cock-the way I usually do. He fell, 
whirling head over heels, driven a little forward by the impact. A well- 
centered shot. I could tell by the way the feathers fluffed as he tumbled. 
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The dogs were off through the grass. They had retrieved both birds. 
Joe stuck his in his pocket. He laughed. "I thought there for a minute you 
were going to let him get away." 


I looked at him but I didn't say anything. It's a wonderful thing to be 
twenty years old. 


The majority of the singles had flown straight ahead to settle in the rank 
grass that jutted out from the bottomland. Judy got down to work at once but 
the big dog broke off to the left, wanting to get footloose to find another 
covey. I thought of how Trecho, the best dog I ever had- the best dog any man 
ever had-used always to be wanting to do the same thing and I laughed. 


"Naw, you don't," I said, "come back here, you scoundrel, and hunt 
these singles." 


He stopped on the edge of a briar patch, looked at me and heeled up 
promptly. I clucked him out again. He gave me another look. I thought we 
were beginning to understand each other better. We got some nice points 
among those singles but we followed that valley along the creek bed and 
through two or three more corn fields without finding another covey. Joe 
was disappointed but I wasn't beginning to worry yet; you always make your 
bag in the afternoon. 


It was twelve o'clock by this time, no sign of frost anywhere and the 
sun beating down steady on the curled-up leaves. 


"Come on," I said, "let's go up to Buck's spring and eat." 


We walked up the ravine whose bed was still moist with the fall rains 
and came out at the head of the hollow. They had cleared out some of the 
trees on the side of the ravine but the spring itself was the same: a deep pool 
welling up between the roots of an old sycamore. I unwrapped the sandwich- 
es and the piece of cake and laid them on a stump. Joe got the thermos bottle 
out of his pocket. Something had gone wrong with it and the coffee was 
stone cold. We were about to drink it that way when Joe saw a good tin can 
flung down beside the spring. He made a trash fire and we put the coffee in 
the can and heated it to boiling. 


It was warm in the ravine, sheltered from the wind, with the little fire 
burning. I turned my game leg so that the heat fell full on my knee. Joe had 
finished his last sandwich and was reaching for the cake. 


"Good ham," he said. 
"It's John Ferguson's," I told him. 


He had got up and was standing over the spring. "Wonder how long 
this wood'll last, under water this way." 


I looked at the sycamore root, green and slick where the thin stream of 
water poured over it, then my eyes went back to the dogs. They were tired, 
all right. Judy had gone off to lie down in a cool place at the side of the 
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spring, but the big dog, Bob, lay there, his forepaws stretched out in front of 
him, never taking his eyes off our faces. I looked at him and thought how 
different he was from his mate and like some dogs I had known-and men 
too-who lived only for hunting and could never get enough no matter how 
long the day. There was something about his head and his markings that re- 
minded one of another dog I used to hunt with a long time ago and I asked 
the boy who had trained him. He said the old fellow he bought the dogs from 
had been killed last spring, over in Trigg-Charley Morrison. 


Charley Morrison! I remembered how he died, out hunting by himself 
and the gun had gone off, accidentally they said. Charley had called his dog 
to him, got blood over him and sent him home. The dog went, all right, but 
when they got there Charley was dead. Two years ago that was and now I 
was hunting the last dogs he'd ever trained. .. . 


Joe lifted the thermos bottle. "Another cup?" 


I held my cup out and he filled it. The coffee was still good and hot. I 
drank it, standing up, running my eye over the country in front of us. After- 
noon is different from morning, more exciting. It isn't only as I say that 
you'll make your bag in the afternoon, but it takes more figuring. They're fed 
and rested and when they start out again they'll work in the open and over a 
wider range. 


Joe was stamping out his cigarette: "Let's go." 


The dogs were already out of sight but I could see the sedge grass 
ahead moving and I knew they'd be making for the same thing that took my 
eye: a spearhead of thicket that ran far out into this open field. We came up 
over a little rise. There they were, Bob on a point and Judy backing him not 
fifty feet from the thicket. I saw it was going to be tough shooting. No way 
to tell whether the birds were between the dog and the thicket or in the thick- 
et itself. Then I saw that the cover was more open along the side of the thick- 
et and I thought that that was the way they'd go if they were in the thicket. 
But Joe had already broken away to the left. He got too far to the side. The 
birds flushed to the right and left him standing, flat-footed, without a shot. 


He looked sort of foolish and grinned. 


I thought I wouldn't say anything and then I found myself speaking: 
"Trouble with you, you try to out-think the dog." 


There was nothing to do about it, though. The chances were that the 
singles had pitched in the trees below. We went down there. It was hard 
hunting. The woods were open, the ground everywhere heavily carpeted 
with leaves. Dead leaves make a tremendous rustle when the dogs surge 
through them. It takes a good nose to cut scent keenly in such noisy cover. I 
kept my eye on Bob. He never faltered, getting over the ground in big, 
springy strides but combing every inch of it. We came to an open place in 
the woods. Nothing but hickory trees and bramble thickets overhung with 
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trailing vines. Bob passed the first thicket and came to a beautiful point. We 
went up. He stood perfectly steady but the bird flushed out fifteen or twenty 
steps ahead of him. I saw it swing to the,,right, gaining altitude very quickly- 
woods birds will always cut back to known territory-and it came to me how 
it would be. 


I called to Joe: "Don't shoot yet." 


He nodded and raised his gun, following the bird with the barrel. It 
was directly over the treetops when I gave the word and he shot, scoring a 
clean kill. 


He laughed excitedly as he stuck the bird in his pocket. "My God, 
man, I didn't know you could take that much time!" 


We went on through the open woods. I was thinking about a day I'd 
had years ago in the woods at Grassdale, with my uncle, James Morris, and 
his son, Julian. Uncle James had given Julian and me hell for missing just 
such a shot. I can see him now standing up against a big pine tree, his face 
red from liquor and his gray hair ruffling in the wind: "Let him alone! Let 
him alone! And establish your lead as he climbs." 


Joe was still talking about the shot he'd made. "Lord, I wish I could 
get another one like that." 


"You won't,” I said, "we're getting out of the woods now." 


We struck a path that led due west and followed it for half a mile. My 
leg was stiff from the hip down now and every time I brought it over, the 
pain would start in my knee, Zing! and travel up and settle in the small of 
my back. I walked with my head down, watching the light catch on the ridg- 
es of Joe's brown corduroy trousers and then shift and catch again. Some- 
times he would get on ahead and then there would be nothing but the black 
tree trunks coming up out of the dead leaves. 


Joe was talking about some wild land up on the Cumberland. We 
could get up there on an early train. Have a good day. Might even spend the 
night. When I didn't answer he turned around: "Man, you're sweating." 


I pulled my handkerchief out and wiped my face. "Hot work," I said. 


He had stopped and was looking about him. "Used to be a spring 
somewhere around here." 


He had found the path and was off. I sat down on a stump and mopped 
my face some more. The sun was halfway down through the trees now, the 
whole west woods ablaze with the light. I sat there and thought that in an- 
other hour it would be good and dark and I wished that the day could go on 
and not end so soon and yet I didn't see how I could make it much farther 
with my leg the way it was. 


Joe was coming up the path with his folding cup full of water. I hadn't 
thought I was thirsty but the cold water tasted good. We sat there awhile and 
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smoked, then Joe said that we ought to be starting back, that we must be a 
good piece from the rig by this time. 


We set out, working north through the edge of the woods. It was rough 
going and I was thinking that it would be all I could do to make it back to the 
rig when we climbed a fence and came out at one end of a long field that 
sloped down to a wooded ravine. Broken ground, badly gullied and covered 
with sedge everywhere except where sumac thickets had sprung up-as birdy 
a place as ever I saw. I looked it over and knew I had to hunt it, leg or no leg, 
but it would be close work, for me and the dogs too. 


I blew them in a bit and we stood there watching them cut up the cov- 
er. The sun was down now; there was just enough light left to see the dogs 
work. The big dog circled the far wall of the basin and came up wind just off 
the drain, then stiffened to a point. We walked down to it. The birds had ob- 
viously run a bit into the scraggly sumac stalks that bordered the ditch. My 
mind was so much on the dogs I forgot Joe. He took one step too many. The 
fullest blown bevy of the day roared up through the tangle. It had to be fast 
work. I raised my gun and scored with the only barrel I had time to peg. Joe 
shouted; I knew he had got one too. 


We stood there trying to figure out which way the singles had gone 
but they had fanned out too quick for us, excited as we were, and after beat- 
ing around awhile we gave up and went on. 


We came to the rim of the swale, eased over it, crossed the dry creek 
bed that was drifted thick with leaves, and started up the other side. I had 
blown in the dogs, thinking there was no use for them to run their heads off 
now we'd started home, but they didn't come. I walked on a little farther, 
then I looked back and saw Bob's white shoulders through a tangle of cinna- 
mon vine. 


Joe had turned around too. "They've pinned a single out of that last 
covey," he said. 


I looked over at him quick. "Your shot." 
He shook his head. "No, you take it." 


I limped back and flushed the bird. It went skimming along the buck- 
berry bushes that covered that side of the swale. In the fading light I could 
hardly make it out and I shot too quick. It swerved over the thicket and I let 
go with the second barrel. It staggered, then zoomed up. Up, up, up, over the 
rim of the hill and above the tallest hickories. It hung there for a second, its 
wings black against the gold light, before, wings still spread, it came whirl- 
ing down, like an autumn leaf, like the leaves that were everywhere about us, 
all over the ground. 
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JOHN COLLIER 
Bottle Party 


Franklin Fletcher dreamed of luxury in the form of tiger-skins and 
beautiful women. He was prepared, at a pinch, to forgo the tiger-skins. Un- 
fortunately the beautiful women seemed equally rare and inaccessible. At his 
office and at his boarding-house the girls were mere mice, or cattish, or kit- 
tenish, or had insufficiently read the advertisements. He met no others. At 
thirty-five he gave up, and decided he must console himself with a hobby, 
which is a very miserable second-best. 


He prowled about in odd corners of the town, looking in at the win- 
dows of antique dealers and junk-shops, wondering what on earth he might 
collect. He came upon a poor shop, in a poor alley, in whose dusty window 
stood a single object: it was a full-rigged ship in a bottle. Feeling rather like 
that himself, he decided to go in and ask the price. 


The shop was small and bare. Some shabby racks were ranged about 
the walls, and these racks bore a large number of bottles, of every shape and 
size, containing a variety of objects which were interesting only because 
they were in bottles. While Franklin still looked about, a little door opened, 
and out shuffled the proprietor, a wizened old man in a smoking-cap, who 
seemed mildly surprised and mildly pleased to have a customer. 


He showed Franklin bouquets, and birds of paradise, and the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and miniature Japanese gardens, and even a shrunken human 
head, all stoppered up in bottles. "And what," said Frank, "are those, down 
there on the bottom shelf?" 


"They are not much to look at," said the old man. "A lot of people 
think they are all nonsense. Personally, I like them." 


He lugged out a few specimens from their dusty obscurity. One 
seemed to have nothing but a little dried-up fly in it, others contained what 
might have been horse-hairs or straws, or mere wisps of heaven knows what; 
some appeared to be filled with grey or opalescent smoke. "They are," said 
the old man, "various sorts of genii, jinns, sibyls, demons, and such things. 
Some of them, I believe, are much harder, even than a full-rigged ship, to get 
into a bottle." 


"Oh, but come! This is New York," said Frank. 


"All the more reason," said the old man, "to expect the most extraordi- 
nary jinns in bottles. I'll show you. Wait a moment. The stopper is a little 
stiff." 


"You mean there's one in there?" said Frank. "And you're going to let 
it out?" 
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"Why not?" replied the old man, desisting in his efforts, and holding 
the bottle up to the light. "This one-Good heavens! Why not, indeed! My 
eyes are getting weak. I very nearly undid the wrong bottle. A very ugly cus- 
tomer, that one! Dear me! It's just as well I didn't get that stopper undone. I'd 
better put him right back in the rack. I must remember he's in the lower 
right-hand corner. I'll stick a label on him one of these days. Here's some- 
thing more harmless." 


"What's in that?" said Frank. 


"Supposed to be the most beautiful girl in the world," said the old 
man. "All right, if you like that sort of thing. Myself, I've never troubled to 
undo her. I'll find something more interesting." 


"Well, from a scientific point of view," said Frank, "I-" 


"Science isn't everything," said the old man. "Look at this." He held 
up one which contained a tiny, mummified, insect-looking object, just visi- 
ble through the grime. "Put your ear to it,” he said. 


Frank did so. He heard, in a sort of whistling nothing of a voice, the 
words, "Louisiana Lad, Saratoga, four-fifteen. Louisiana Lad, Saratoga, 
four-fifteen,” repeated over and over again. 


"What on earth is that?" said he. 


"That," said the old man, "is the original Cumaean Sibyl. Very inter- 
esting. She's taken up racing." 


"Very interesting,” said Frank. "All the same, I'd just like to see that 
other. I adore beauty." 


"A bit of an artist, eh?" said the old man. "Believe me, what you really 
want is a good, all-round, serviceable type. Here's one, for example. I recom- 
mend this little fellow from personal experience. He's practical. He can fix 
you anything." 


"Well, if that's so," said Frank, "why haven't you got a palace, tiger- 
skins, and all that?" 


"I had all that," said the old man. "And he fixed it. Yes, this was my 
first bottle. All the rest came from him. First of all I had a palace, pictures, 
marbles, slaves. And, as you say, tiger-skins. I had him put Cleopatra on one 
of them." 


"What was she like?" cried Frank. 


"All right," said the old man, "if you like that sort of thing. I got bored 
with it. I thought to myself, 'What I'd like, really, is a little shop, with all 
sorts of things in bottles.’ So I had him fix it. He got me the sibyl. He got me 
the ferocious fellow there. In fact, he got me all of them." 


"And now he's in there?" said Frank. 
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"Yes, he's in there," said the old man. "Listen to him." 


Frank put his ear to the bottle. He heard, uttered in the most plaintive 
tones, "Let me out. Do let me out. Please let me out. I'll do anything. Let me 
out. I'm harmless. Please let me out. Just for a little while. Do let me out. I'll 
do anything. Please-" 


Frank looked at the old man. "He's there all right," he said. "He's 
there." 


"Of course he's there," said the old man. "I wouldn't sell you an empty 
bottle. What do you take me for? In fact, I wouldn't sell this one at all, for 
sentimental reasons, only I've had the shop a good many years now, and 
you're my first customer." 


Frank put his ear to the bottle again. "Let me out. Let me out. Oh, 
please let me out. I'Il-" 


"My God!" said Frank uneasily. "Does he go on like that all the time?" 
"Very probably,” said the old man. "I can't say I listen. I prefer the radio." 
"It seems rather tough on him," said Frank sympathetically. 


"Maybe," said the old man. "They don't seem to like bottles. Personal- 
ly, Ido. They fascinate me. For example, I-" 


"Tell me,” said Frank. "Is he really harmless?" 


"Oh, yes," said the old man. "Bless you, yes. Some say they're tricky- 
eastern blood and all that-I never found him so. I used to let him out; he'd do 
his stuff, then back he'd go again. I must say, he's very efficient." 


"He could get me anything?" 

"Absolutely anything." 

"And how much do you want for him?" said Frank. 

"Oh, I don't know," said the old man. "Ten million dollars, perhaps." 


"I say! I haven't got that. Still, if he's as good as you say, maybe I 
could work it off on the hire purchase system." 


"Don't worry. We'll say five dollars instead. I've got all I want, really. 
Shall I wrap him up for you?" 


Frank paid over his five dollars, and hurried home with the precious 
bottle, terrified of breaking it. As soon as he was in his room he pulled out 
the stopper. Out flowed a prodigious quantity of greasy smoke, which imme- 
diately solidified into the figure of a gross and fleshy Oriental, six feet in 
height, with rolls of fat, a hook nose, a wicked white to his eye, vast double 
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chins, altogether like a film-producer, only larger. Frank, striving desperately 
for something to say, ordered shashlik, kebabs, and Turkish delight. These 
were immediately forthcoming. 


Frank, having recovered his balance, noted that these modest offerings 
were of surpassing quality, and set upon dishes of solid gold, superbly en- 
graved, and polished to a dazzling brightness. It is by little details of this de- 
scription that one may recognize a really first-rate servant. Frank was de- 
lighted, but restrained his enthusiasm. "Gold plates,” said he, "are all very 
well. Let us, however, get down to brass tacks. I should like a palace." 


"To hear," said his dusky henchman, "is to obey." 


"It should,” said Frank, "be of suitable size, suitably situated, suitably 
furnished, suitable pictures, suitable marbles, hangings, and all that. I should 
like there to be a large number of tiger-skins. I am very fond of tiger-skins." 


"They shall be there," said his slave. 


"I am," said Frank, "a bit of an artist, as your late owner remarked. My 
art, so to speak, demands the presence, upon these tiger-skins, of a number 
of young women, some blonde, some brunette, some petite, some Junoesque, 
some languorous, some vivacious, all beautiful, and they need not be over- 
dressed. I hate over-dressing. It is vulgar. Have you got that?" 


"I have,” said the jinn. 
"Then," said Frank, "let me have it." 


"Condescend only," said his servant, "to close your eyes for the space 
of a single minute, and opening them you shall find yourself surrounded by 
the agreeable objects you have described." 


"O.K.," said Frank. "But no tricks, mindl" 


He closed his eyes as requested. A low, musical humming, whooshing 
sound rose and fell about him. At the end of the minute he looked around. 
There were the arches, pillars, marbles, hangings, etc. of the most exquisite 
palace imaginable, and wherever he looked he saw a tiger-skin, and on every 
tiger-skin there reclined a young woman of surpassing beauty, who was cer- 
tainly not vulgarly over-dressed. 


Our good Frank was, to put it mildly, in an ecstasy. He darted to and fro 
like a honey-bee in a florist's shop. He was received everywhere with smiles 
sweet beyond description, and with glances of an open or a veiled responsive- 
ness. Here was a shoulder turned, but by no means a cold shoulder. Here were 
open arms, and such arms! Here was love dissembled, but vainly dissembled. 
Here was love triumphant. "I must say," said Frank at a later hour, "I have 
spent a really delightful afternoon. I have enjoyed it thoroughly." 


"Then may I crave," said the jinn, who was at the moment serving him his 
supper, "may I crave the boon of being allowed to act as your butler, and as general 
minister to your pleasures, instead of being returned to that abominable bottle?" 
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"I don't see why not,” said Frank. "It certainly seems rather tough that, af- 
ter having fixed all this up, you should be crammed back into the bottle again. 
Very well, act as my butler, but understand, whatever the convention may be, I 
wish you never to enter a room without knocking. And above all-no tricks." 


The jinn, with a soapy smile of gratitude, withdrew, and Frank shortly 
retired to his harem, where he passed the evening as pleasantly as he had 
passed the afternoon. 


Some weeks went by, entirely filled with these agreeable pastimes, till 
Frank, in obedience to a law which not even the most efficient jinns can set 
aside, found himself growing a little over-particular, a little blase1, a little in- 
clined to criticize and find fault. 


"These," said he to his jinn, "are very pretty young creatures, if you 
like that sort of thing, but I imagine they can hardly be first-rate, or I should 
feel more interest in them. I am, after all, a connoisseur; nothing can please 
me but the very best. Take them away. Roll up all the tiger-skins but one." 


"It shall be done,” said the jinn. "Behold, it is accomplished." 
"And on that remaining tiger-skin," said Frank, "put me Cleopatra herself." 


The next moment, Cleopatra was there, looking, it must be admitted, 
absolutely superb. "Hullo!" she said. "Here I am, on a tiger-skin againl" 


"Again?" cried Frank, suddenly reminded of the old man in the shop. 
"Here! Take her back. Bring me Helen of Troy." 


Next moment, Helen of Troy was there. "Hullo!" she said. "Here I am, 
on a tiger-skin again" 


"Again?" cried Frank. "Damn that old man! Take her away. Bring me 
Queen Guinevere." 


Guinevere said exactly the same thing; so did Madame la Pompadour, 
Lady Hamilton, and every other famous beauty that Frank could think of. 
"No wonder," said he, "that that old man was such an extremely wizened old 
man! The old fiend! The old devil! He has properly taken the gilt off all the 
gingerbread. Call me jealous if you like; I will not play second fiddle to that 
ugly old rascal. Where shall I find a perfect creature, worthy of the embraces 
of such a connoisseur as I am?" 


"If you are deigning to address that question to me," said the jinn, "let 
me remind you that there was, in that shop, a little bottle which my late mas- 
ter had never unstoppered, because I supplied him with it after he had lost in- 
terest in matters of this sort. Nevertheless it has the reputation of containing 
the most beautiful girl in the whole world." 


"You are right," cried Frank. "Get me that bottle without delay." 


In a few seconds the bottle lay before him. "You may have the after- 
noon off," said Frank to the jinn. 
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"Thank you," said the jinn. "I will go and see my family in Arabia. I 
have not seen them for a long time." With that he bowed and withdrew. 
Frank turned his attention to the bottle, which he was not long in unstop- 
pering. 


Out came the most beautiful girl you can possibly imagine. Cleopatra 
and all that lot were hags and frumps compared with her. "Where am I?" said 
she. "What is this beautiful palace? What am I doing on a tiger-skin? Who is 
this handsome young prince?" 


"It's me!" cried Frank, in a rapture. "It's mel" 


The afternoon passed like a moment in Paradise. Before Frank knew it 
the jinn was back, ready to serve up supper. Frank must sup with his charm- 
er, for this time it was love, the real thing. The jinn, entering with the viands, 
rolled up his wicked eyes at the sight of so much beauty. 


It happened that Frank, all love and restlessness, darted out into the 
garden between two mouthfuls, to pluck his beloved a rose. The jinn, on the 
pretence of serving her wine, edged up very closely. "I don't know iL you re- 
member me," said he in a whisper. "I used to be in the next bottle to you. I 
have often admired you through the glass." 


"Oh, yes," said she. "I remember you quite well." 


At that moment Frank returned. The jinn could say no more, but he 
stood about the room, inflating his monstrous chest, and showing off his 
plump and dusky muscles. "You need not be afraid of him," said Frank. "He 
is only a jinn. Pay no attention to him. Tell me if you really love me." 


"Of course I do," said she. 
"Well, say so," said he. "Why don't you say so?" 
"I have said so," said she. "Of course I do. Isn't that saying so?" 


This vague, evasive reply dimmed all Frank's happiness, as if a cloud 
had come over the sun. Doubt sprang up in his mind, and entirely ruined mo- 
ments of exquisite bliss. 


"What are you thinking of?" he would say. 
"I don't know," she would reply. 
"Well, you ought to know," he would say, and then a quarrel would begin. 


Once or twice he even ordered her back into her bottle. She obeyed 
with a malicious and secretive smile. 


"Why should she give that sort of smile?" said Frank to the jinn, to 
whom he confided his distress. 


"I cannot tell," replied the jinn. "Unless she has a lover concealed in 
there." 


"Is it possible?" cried Frank in consternation. 
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"It is surprising," said the jinn, "how much room there is in one of 
these bottles." 


"Come out!" cried Frank. "Come out at once!" 


His charmer obediently emerged. "Is there anyone else in that bottle?" 
cried Frank. 


"How could there be?" she asked, with a look of rather overdone inno- 
cence. 


"Give me a straight answer,” said he. "Answer me yes or no." 
"Yes or no,” she replied maddeningly. 


"You double-talking, two-timing little bitch!" cried Frank. "TIl go in and 
find out for myself. If I find anybody, God help him and you!" 


With that, and with an intense effort of the will, he flowed himself into 
the bottle. He looked all around: there was no one. Sudden’ heard a sound 
above him. He looked up, and there was the stopper 1 thrust in. 


"What are you doing?" cried he. 
"We are putting in the stopper,” said the jinn. 


Frank cursed, begged, prayed, and implored. "Let me out!" he c "Let 
me out. Please let me out. Do let me out. I'll do anything. Le out, do." 


The jinn, however, had other matters to attend to. Frank had infinite 
mortification of beholding these other matters through the g walls of his pris- 
on. Next day he was picked up, whisked through the and deposited in the dirty 
little shop, among the other bottles, f which this one had never been missed. 


There he remained for an interminable period, covered all over i dust, 
and frantic with rage at the thought of what was going on in exquisite palace, 
between his jinn and his faithless charmer. In the ( some sailors happened to 
drift into the shop, and, hearing this bo contained the most beautiful girl in 
the world, they bought it up general subscription of the fo'c'sle. When they 
unstoppered him at and found it was only poor Frank, their disappointment 
knew no boui and they used him with the utmost barbarity. 
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FRANK O'CONNOR 
First Confession 


All the trouble began when my grandfather died and my grandmother- 
my father's mother-came to live with us. Relations in the one house are a 
strain at the best of times, but, to make matters worse, my grandmother was 
a real old countrywoman and quite unsuited to the life in town. She had a fat, 
wrinkled old face, and, to Mother's great indignation, went round the house 
in bare feet-the boots had her crippled, she said. For dinner she had a jug of 
porter and a pot of potatoes with-sometimes-a bit of salt fish, and she poured 
out the potatoes on the table and ate them slowly, with great relish, using her 
fingers by way of a fork. 


Now, girls are supposed to be fastidious, but I was the one who suf- 
fered most from this. Nora, my sister, just sucked up to the old woman for 
the penny she got every Friday out of the old-age pension, a thing I could not 
do. I was too honest, that was my trouble; and when I was playing with Bill 
Connell, the sergeant-major's son, and saw my grandmother steering up the 
path with the jug of porter sticking out from beneath her shawl I was morti- 
fied. I made excuses not to let him come into the house, because I could nev- 
er be sure what she would be up to when we went in. 


When Mother was at work and my grandmother made the dinner I 
wouldn't touch it. Nora once tried to make me, but I hid under the table from 
her and took the bread-knife with me for protection. Nora let on to be very 
indignant (she wasn't, of course, but she knew Mother saw through her, so 
she sided with Gran) and came after me. I lashed out at her with the bread- 
knife, and after that she left me alone. I stayed there till Mother came in from 
work and made my dinner, but when Father came in later Nora said in a 
shocked voice: "Oh, Dadda, do you know what Jackie did at dinnertime?" 
Then, of course, it all came out; Father gave me a flaking; Mother interfered, 
and for days after that he didn't speak to me and Mother barely spoke to 
Nora. And all because of that old woman! God knows, I was heart-scalded. 


Then, to crown my misfortunes, I had to make my first confession and 
communion. It was an old woman called Ryan who prepared us for these. 
She was about the one age with Gran; she was well-to-do, lived in a big 
house on Montenotte, wore a black cloak and bonnet, and came every day to 
school at three o'clock when we should have been going home, and talked to 
us of hell. She may have mentioned the other place as well, but that could 
only have been by accident, for hell had the first place in her heart. 


She lit a candle, took out a new half-crown, and offered it to the first 
boy who would hold one finger-only one finger!-in the flame for five min- 
utes by the school clock. Being always very ambitious I was tempted to vol- 
unteer, but I thought it might look greedy. Then she asked were we afraid of 
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holding one finger-only one finger!-in a little candle flame for five minutes 
and not afraid of burning all over in roasting hot furnaces for all eternity. 
"All eternity! Just think of that! A whole lifetime goes by and it's nothing, 
not even a drop in the ocean of your sufferings." The woman was really in- 
teresting about hell, but my attention was all fixed on the half-crown. At the 
end of the lesson she put it back in her purse. It was a great disappointment; 
a religious woman like that, you wouldn't think she'd bother about a thing 
like a half-crown. 


Another day she said she knew a priest who woke one night to find a 
fellow he didn't recognize leaning over the end of his bed. The priest was a 
bit frightened-naturally enough-but he asked the fellow what he wanted, and 
the fellow said in a deep, husky voice that he wanted to go to confession. 
The priest said it was an awkward time and wouldn't it do in the morning, 
but the fellow said that last time he went to confession, there was one sin he 
kept back, being ashamed to mention it, and now it was always on his mind. 
Then the priest knew it was a bad case, because the fellow was after making 
a bad confession and committing a mortal sin. He got up to dress, and just 
then the cock crew in the yard outside, and-lo and behold!-when the priest 
looked around there was no sign of the fellow, only a smell of burning tim- 
ber, and when the priest looked at his bed didn't he see the print of two hands 
burned in it? That was because the fellow had made a bad confession. This 
story made a shocking impression on me. 


But the worst of all was when she showed us how to examine our con- 
science. Did we take the name of the Lord, our God, in vain? Did we honour 
our father and our mother? (I asked her did this include grandmothers and 
sh6 said it did.) Did we love our neighbors as ourselves? Did we covet our 
neighbour's goods? (I thought of the way I felt about the penny that Nora got 
every Friday.) I decided that, between one thing and another, I must have 
broken the whole ten commandments, all on account of that old woman, and 
so far as I could see, so long as she remained in the house I had no hope of 
ever doing anything else. 


I was scared to death of confession. The day the whole class went I let 
on to have a toothache, hoping my absence wouldn't be noticed; but at three 
o'clock, just as I was feeling safe, along comes a chap with a message from 
Mrs. Ryan that I was to go to confession myself on Saturday and be at the 
chapel for communion with the rest. To make it worse, Mother couldn't 
come with me and sent Nora instead. 


Now, that girl had ways of tormenting me that Mother never knew of. 
She held my hand as we went down the hill, smiling sadly and saying how sor- 
ry she was for me, as if she were bringing me to the hospital for an operation. 


"Oh, God help us!" she moaned. "Isn't it a terrible pity you weren't a 
good boy? Oh, Jackie, my heart bleeds for you! How will you ever think of 
all your sins? Don't forget you have to tell him about the time you kicked 
Gran on the shin." 
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"Lemme go!" I said, trying to drag myself free of her. "I don't want to 
go to confession at all." 


"But sure, you'll have to go to confession, Jackie," she replied in the 
same regretful tone. "Sure, if you didn't, the parish priest would be up to the 
house, looking for you. 'Tisn't, God knows, that I'm not sorry for you. Do 
you remember the time you tried to kill me with the bread-knife under the ta- 
ble? And the language you used to me? I don't know what he'll do with you 
at all, Jackie. He might have to send you up to the bishop." 


I remember thinking bitterly that she didn't know the half of what I had to 
tell-if I told it. I knew I couldn't tell it, and understood perfectly why the fellow 
in Mrs. Ryan's story made a bad confession; it seemed to me a great shame that 
people wouldn't stop criticizing him. I remember that steep hill down to the 
church, and the sunlit hillsides beyond the valley of the river, which I saw in the 
gaps between the houses like Adam's last glimpse of Paradise. 


Then, when she had manoeuvred me down the long flight of steps to 
the chapel yard, Nora suddenly changed her tone. She became the raging ma- 
licious devil she really was. 


"There you are!" she said with a yelp of triumph, hurling me through 
the church door. "And I hope he'll give you the penitential psalms, you dirty 
little caffler." 


I knew then I was lost, given up to eternal justice. The door with the 
coloured-glass panels swung shut behind me, the sunlight went out and gave 
place to deep shadow, and the wind whistled outside so that the silence with- 
in seemed to crackle like ice under my feet. Nora sat in front of me by the 
confession box. There were a couple of old women ahead of her, and then a 
miserable-looking poor devil came and wedged me in at the other side, so 
that I couldn't escape even if I had the courage. He joined his hands and 
rolled his eyes in the direction of the roof, muttering aspirations in an an- 
guished tone, and I wondered had he a grandmother too. Only a grandmother 
could account for a fellow behaving in that heartbroken way, but he was bet- 
ter off than I, for he at least could go and confess his sins; while I would 
make a bad confession and then die in the night and be continually coming 
back and burning people's furniture. 


Nora's turn came, and I heard the sound of something slamming, and 
then her voice as if butter wouldn't melt in her mouth, and then another slam, 
and out she came. God, the hypocrisy of women! Her eyes were lowered, her 
head was bowed, and her hands were joined very low down on her stomach, 
and she walked up the aisle to the side altar looking like a saint. You never 
saw such an exhibition of devotion; and I remembered the devilish malice 
with which she had tormented me all the way from our door, and wondered 
were all religious people like that, really. It was my turn now. With the fear 
of damnation in my soul I went in, and the confessional door closed of itself 
behind me. 
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It was pitch-dark and I couldn't see priest or anything else. Then I real- 
ly began to be frightened. In the darkness it was a matter between God and 
me, and He had all the odds. He knew what my intentions were before I even 
started; I had no chance. All I had ever been told about confession got mixed 
up in my mind, and I knelt to one wall and said: "Bless me, father, for I have 
sinned; this is my first confession." I waited for a few minutes, but nothing 
happened, so I tried it on the other wall. Nothing happened there either. He 
had me spotted all right. 


It must have been then that I noticed the shelf at about one height with 
my head. It was really a place for grown-up people to rest their elbows, but 
in my distracted state I thought it was probably the place you were supposed 
to kneel. Of course, it was on the high side and not very deep, but I was al- 
ways good at climbing and managed to get up all right. Staying up was the 
trouble. There was room only for my knees, and nothing you could get a grip 
on but a sort of wooden moulding a bit above it. I held on to the moulding 
and repeated the words a little louder, and this time something happened all 
right. A slide was slammed back; a little light entered the box, and a man's 
voice said: "Who's there?" 


" 'Tis me, father," I said for fear he mightn't see me and go away 
again. I couldn't see him at all. The place the voice came from was under the 
moulding, about level with my knees, so I took a good grip on the moulding 
and swung myself down till I saw the astonished face of a young priest look- 
ing at me. He had to put his head on one side to see me, and I had to put 
mine on one side to see him, so we were more or less talking to one another 
upside-down. It struck me as a queer way of hearing confessions, but I didn't 
feel it my place to criticize. 


"Bless me, father, for I have sinned; this is my first confession," I rat- 
tled off in all one breath, and swung myself down the least shade more to 
make it easier for him. 


"What are you doing up there?” he shouted in an angry voice, and the 
strain the politeness was putting on my hold of the moulding, and the shock 
of being addressed in such an uncivil tone, were too much for me. I lost my 
grip, tumbled, and hit the door an unmerciful wallop before I found myself 
flat on my back in the middle of the aisle. The people who had been waiting 
stood up with their mouths open. The priest opened the door of the middle 
box and came out, pushing his biretta back from his forehead; he looked 
something terrible. Then Nora came scampering down the aisle. 


"Oh, you dirty little caffler!" she said. "I might have known you'd do 
it. I might have known you'd disgrace me. I can't leave you out of my sight 
for one minute." 


Before I could even get to my feet to defend myself she bent down 
and gave me a clip across the ear. This reminded me that I was so stunned I 
had even forgotten to cry, so that people might think I wasn't hurt at all, 
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when in fact I was probably maimed for life. I gave a roar out of me. 


"What's all this about?" the priest hissed, getting angrier than ever and 
pushing Nora off me. "How dare you hit the child like that, you little vixen?" 


"But I can't do my penance with him, father," Nora cried, cocking an 
outraged eye up at him. 


"Well, go and do it, or I'll give you some more to do," he said, giving me a 
hand up. "Was it coming to confession you were, my poor man?" he asked me. 


"'Twas, father," said I with a sob. 


"Oh," he said respectfully, "a big hefty fellow like you must have terri- 
ble sins. Is this your first?" 


"'Tis, father," said I. 


"Worse and worse,” he said gloomily. "The crimes of a lifetime. I 
don't know will I get rid of you at all today. You'd better wait now till I'm 
finished with these old ones. You can see by the looks of them they haven't 
much to tell." 


"I will, father,” I said with something approaching joy. 


The relief of it was really enormous. Nora stuck out her tongue at me 
from behind his back, but I couldn't even be bothered retorting. I knew from 
the very moment that man opened his mouth that he was intelligent above 
the ordinary. When I had time to think, I saw how right I was. It only stood 
to reason that a fellow confessing after seven years would have more to tell 
than people that went every week. The crimes of a lifetime, exactly as he 
said. It was only what he expected, and the rest was the cackle of old women 
and girls with their talk of hell, the bishop, and the penitential psalms. That 
was all they knew. I started to make my examination of conscience, and bar- 
ring the one bad business of my grandmother it didn't seem so bad. 


The next time, the priest steered me into the confession box himself 
and left the shutter back the way I could see him get in and sit down at the 
further side of the grille from me. 


"Well, now," he said, "what do they call you?" 
"Jackie, father,” said I. 
"And what's a-trouble to you, Jackie?" 


"Father," I said, feeling I might as well get it over while I had him in 
good humour, "I had it all arranged to kill my grandmother." 


He seemed a bit shaken by that, all right, because he said nothing for 
quite a while. 


"My goodness," he said at last, "that'd be a shocking thing to do. What 
put that into your head?" 


"Father," I said, feeling very sorry for myself, "she's an awful woman." 
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"Is she?" he asked. "What way is she awful?" 


"She takes porter, father," I said, knowing well from the way Mother 
talked of it that this was a mortal sin, and hoping it would make the priest 
take a more favourable view of my case. 


"Oh, myl" he said, and I could see he was impressed. 
"And snuff, father," said I. 
"That's a bad case, sure enough, Jackie," he said. 


"And she goes round in her bare feet, father," I went on in a rush of 
self-pity, "and she knows I don't like her, and she gives pennies to Nora and 
none to me, and my da sides with her and flakes me, and one night I was so 
heart-scalded I made up my mind I'd have to kill her." 


"And what would you do with the body?" he asked with great interest. 


"I was thinking I could chop that up and carry it away in a barrow I 
have," I said. 


"Begor, Jackie," he said, "do you know you're a terrible child?" 


"I know, father,” I said, for I was just thinking the same thing myself. "I 
tried to kill Nora too with a bread-knife under the table, only I missed her." 


"Is that the little girl that was beating you just now?" he asked. 
"'Tis, father." 


"Someone will go for her with a bread-knife one day, and he won't 
miss her," he said rather cryptically. "You must have great courage. Between 
ourselves, there's a lot of people I'd like to do the same to but I'd never have 
the nerve. Hanging is an awful death." 


"Is it, father?" I asked with the deeper interest-I was always very keen 
on hanging. "Did you ever see a fellow hanged?" 


"Dozens of them," he said solemnly. "And they all died roaring." 
"Jayl" I said. 


"Oh, a horrible deathl" he said with great satisfaction. "Lots of the fellows 
I saw killed their grandmothers too, but they all said 'twas never worth it." 


He had me there for a full ten minutes talking, and then walked out the 
chapel yard with me. I was genuinely sorry to part with him, because he was 
the most entertaining character I'd ever met in the religious line. Outside, af- 
ter the shadow of the church, the sunlight was like the roaring of waves on a 
beach; it dazzled me; and when the frozen silence melted and I heard the 
screech of trams on the road my heart soared. I knew now I wouldn't die in 
the night and come back, leaving marks on my mother's furniture. It would 
be a great worry to her, and the poor soul had enough. 


Nora was sitting on the railing, waiting for me, and she put on a very 
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sour puss when she saw the priest with me. She was mad jealous because a 
priest had never come out of the church with her. 


"Well," she asked coldly, after he left me, "what did he give you?" 
"Three Hail Marys," I said. 


"Three Hail Marys," she repeated incredulously. "You mustn't have 
told him anything." 


"I told him everything,” I said confidently. 
"About Gran and all?" 
"About Gran and all." 


(All she wanted was to be able to go home and say I'd made a bad con- 
fession.) 


"Did you tell him you went for me with the bread-knife?" she asked 
with a frown. 


"I did to be sure." 
"And he only gave you three Hail Marys?" 
"That's all." 


She slowly got down from the railing with a baffled air. Clearly, this 
was beyond her. As we mounted the steps back to the main road she looked 
at me suspiciously. 


"What are you sucking?" she asked. 
"Bullseyes." 

"Was it the priest gave them to you?" 
"'Twas." 


"Lord God," she wailed bitterly, "some people have all the luckl 'Tis 
no advantage to anybody trying to be good. I might just as well be a sinner 
like you." 
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J. EF. POWERS 
The Forks 


That summer when Father Eudex got back from saying Mass at the or- 
phanage in the morning, he would park Monsignor's car, which was long and 
black and new like a politician's, and sit down in the cool of the porch to read 
his office. If Monsignor was not already standing in the door, he would imme- 
diately appear there, seeing that his car had safely returned, and inquire: 


"Did you have any trouble with her?" 
Father Eudex knew too well the question meant, Did you mistreat my car? 
"No trouble, Monsignor." 


"Good," Monsignor said, with imperfect faith in his curate, who was 
not a car owner. For a moment Monsignor stood framed in the screen door, 
fumbling his watch fob as for a full-length portrait, and then he was sudden- 
ly not there. 


"Monsignor," Father Eudex said, rising nervously, "I've got a chance 
to pick up a car." 


At the door Monsignor slid into his frame again. His face expressed 
what was for him intense interest. 


"Yes? Go on." 
"I don't want to have to use yours every morning." 
"It's all right." 


"And there are other times." Father Eudex decided not to be maudlin 
and mention sick calls, nor be entirely honest and admit he was tired of bus- 
ses and bumming rides from parishioners. "And now I've got a chance to get 
one-cheap." 


Monsignor, smiling, came alert at cheap. 

"New?" 

"No, I wouldn't say it's new." 

Monsignor was openly suspicious now. "What kind?" 
"It's a Ford." 

"And not new?" 


"Not new, Monsignor-but in good condition. It was owned by a retired 
farmer and had good care." 


Monsignor sniffed. He knew cars. "V-Eight, Father?" 
"No," Father Eudex confessed. "It's a Model A." 
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Monsignor chuckled as though this were indeed the damnedest thing 
he had ever heard. 


"But in very good condition, Monsignor." 
"You said that." 
"Yes. And I could take it apart if anything went wrong. My uncle had one." 


"No doubt." Monsignor uttered a laugh at Father Eudex's rural origins. 
Then he delivered the final word, long delayed out of amusement. "It 
wouldn't be prudent, Father. After all, this isn't a country parish. You know 
the class of people we get here." 


Monsignor put on his Panama hat. Then, apparently mistaking the ob- 
stinacy in his curate's face for plain ignorance, he shed a little more light. 
"People watch a priest, Father. Damnant quod non intelligunt. It would never 
do. You'll have to watch your tendencies." 


Monsignor's eyes tripped and fell hard on the morning paper lying on 
the swing where he had finished it. 


"Another flattering piece about that crazy fellow. ... There's a man 
who might have gone places if it weren't for his mouthl A bishop doesn't 
have to get mixed up in all that stuff I" 


Monsignor, as Father Eudex knew, meant unions, strikes, race riots- 
all that stuff. 


"A parishioner was saying to me only yesterday it's getting so you 
can't tell the Catholics from the Communists, with the priests as bad as any. 
Yes, and this fellow is the worst. He reminds me of that bishop a few years 
back-at least he called himself a bishop, a Protestant-that was advocating 
companionate marriages. It's not that bad, maybe, but if you listened to some 
of them you'd think that Catholicity and capitalism were incompatible!" 


"The Holy Father-" 


"The Holy Father's in Europe, Father. Mr. Memmers lives in this par- 
ish. I'm his priest. What can I tell him?" 


"Is it Mr. Memmers of the First National, Monsignor?" 


"It is, Father. And there's damned little cheer I can give a man like 
Memmers. Catholics, priests, and laity alike-yes, and princes of the Church, 
all talking atheistic communism1" 


This was the substance of their conversation, always, the deadly rou- 
tine in which Father Eudex played straight man. Each time it happened he 
seemed to participate, and though he should have known better he justified 
his participation by hoping that it would not happen again, or in quite the 
same way. But it did, it always did, the same way, and Monsignor, for all his 
alarums, had nothing to say really and meant one thing only, the thing he 
never said-that he dearly wanted to be, and was not, a bishop. 
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Father Eudex could imagine just what kind of bishop Monsignor would 
be. His reign would be a wise one, excessively so. His mind was made up on 
everything, excessively so. He would know how to avoid the snares set in the 
path of the just man, avoid them, too, in good taste and good conscience. He 
would not be trapped as so many good shepherds before him had been trapped, 
poor souls-caught in fair-seeming dilemmas of justice that were best left alone, 
like the first apple. It grieved him, he said, to think of those great hearts broken 
in silence and solitude. It was the worst kind of exile, alas! But just give him 
the chance and he would know what to do, what to say, and, more important, 
what not to do, not to say-neither yea nor nay for him. He had not gone to 
Rome for nothing. For him the dark forest of decisions would not exist; for 
him, thanks to hours spent in prayer and meditation, the forest would vanish as 
dry grass before fire, his fire. He knew the mask of evil already-birth control, 
indecent movies, salacious books-and would call these things by their right 
names and dare to deal with them for what they were, these new occasions for 
the old sins of the cities of the plains. 


But in the meantime-oh, to have a particle of the faith that God had in 
humanity! Dear, trusting God forever trying them beyond their feeble pow- 
ers, ordering terrible tests, fatal trials by nonsense (the crazy bishop). And 
keeping Monsignor steadily warming up on the side lines, ready to rush in, 
primed for the day that would perhaps never dawn. 


At one time, so the talk went, there had been reason to think that Mon- 
signor was headed for a bishopric. Now it was too late; Monsignor's interces- 
sors were all dead; the cupboard was bare; he knew it at heart, and it galled 
him to see another man, this crazy man, given the opportunity, and making 
such a mess of it. 


Father Eudex searched for and found a little salt for Monsignor's 
wound. "The word's going around he'll be the next archbishop," he said. 


"I won't believe it," Monsignor countered hoarsely. He glanced at the 
newspaper on the swing and renewed his horror. "If that fellow's right, Fa- 
ther, I'm"-his voice cracked at the idea-"wrong!" 


Father Eudex waited until Monsignor had started down the steps to the 
car before he said, "It could be." 


"TI be back for lunch, Father. I'm taking her for a little spin." 


Monsignor stopped in admiration a few feet from the car-her. He was 
as helpless before her beauty as a boy with a birthday bicycle. He could not 
leave her alone. He had her out every morning and afternoon and evening. 
He was indiscriminate about picking people up for a ride in her. He kept her 
on a special diet-only the best of gas and oil and grease, with daily rub- 
downs. He would run her only on the smoothest roads and at so many miles 
an hour. That was to have stopped at the first five hundred, but only now, 
nearing the thousand mark, was he able to bring himself to increase her 
speed, and it seemed to hurt him more than it did her. 
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Now he was walking around behind her to inspect the tires. Apparent- 
ly O.K. He gave the left rear fender an amorous chuck and eased into the 
front seat. Then they drove off, the car and he, to see the world, to explore 
each other further on the honeymoon. 


Father Eudex watched the car slide into the traffic, and waited, on edge. 
The corner cop, fulfilling Father Eudex's fears, blew his whistle and waved his 
arms up in all four directions, bringing traffic to a standstill. Monsignor pulled 
expertly out of line and drove down Clover Boulevard in a one-car parade; all 
others stalled respectfully. The cop, as Monsignor passed, tipped his cap, 
showing a bald head. Monsignor, in the circumstances, could not acknowledge 
him, though he knew the man well-a parishioner. He was occupied with keep- 
ing his countenance kindly, grim, and exalted, that the cop's faith remain 
whole, for it was evidently inconceivable to him that Monsignor should ever 
venture abroad unless to bear the Holy Viaticum, always racing with death. 


Father Eudex, eyes baleful but following the progress of the big, black 
car, saw a hand dart out of the driver's window in a wave. Monsignor would 
combine a lot of business with pleasure that morning, creating what he called 
"good will for the Church"-all morning in the driver's seat toasting passersby 
with a wave that was better than a blessing. How he loved waving to people! 


Father Eudex overcame his inclination to sit and stew about things by 
going down the steps to meet the mailman. He got the usual handful for the 
Monsignor-advertisements and amazing offers, the unfailing crop of chaff 
from dealers in church goods, organs, collection schemes, insurance, and 
sacramental wines. There were two envelopes addressed to Father Eudex, 
one a mimeographed plea from a missionary society which he might or 
might not acknowledge with a contribution, depending upon what he thought 
of the cause-if it was really lost enough to justify a levy on his poverty-and 
the other a cheque for a hundred dollars. 


The cheque came in an eggshell envelope with no explanation except 
a tiny card, "Compliments of the Rival Tractor Company," but even that was 
needless. All over town clergymen had known for days that the cheques 
were on the way again. Some, rejoicing, could hardly wait. Father Eudex, 
however, was one of those who could. 


With the passing of hard times and the coming of the fruitful war 
years, the Rival Company, which was a great one for public relations, had 
found the best solution to the excess-profits problem to be giving. Ministers 
and even rabbis shared in the annual jack pot, but Rival employees were 
largely Catholic and it was the cheques to the priests that paid off. Again, 
some thought it was a wonderful idea, and others thought that Rival, plagued 
by strikes and justly so, had put their alms to work. 


There was another eggshell envelope, Father Eudex saw, among the 
letters for Monsignor, and knew his cheque would be for two hundred, the 
premium for pastors. 
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Father Eudex left Monsignor's mail on the porch table by his cigars. 
His own he stuck in his back pocket, wanting to forget it, and went down the 
steps into the yard. Walking back and forth on the shady side of the rectory 
where the lilies of the valley grew and reading his office, he gradually drift- 
ed into the back yard, lured by a noise. He came upon Whalen, the janitor, 
pounding pegs into the ground. 


Father Eudex closed the breviary on a finger. "What's it all about, 
Joe?" 


Joe Whalen snatched a piece of paper from his shirt and handed it to 
Father Eudex. "He gave it to me this morning." 


He-it was the word for Monsignor among them. A docile pronoun 
only, and yet when it meant the Monsignor it said, and concealed, nameless 
things. 


The paper was a plan for a garden drawn up by the Monsignor in his 
fine hand. It called for a huge fleur-de-lis bounded by smaller crosses- and 
these Maltese-a fountain, a sundial, and a cloister walk running from the rec- 
tory to the garage. Later there would be birdhouses and a ten-foot wall of 
thick grey stones, acting as a moat against the eyes of the world. The whole 
scheme struck Father Eudex as expensive and, in this country, Presbyterian. 


When Monsignor drew the plan, however, he must have been in his 
medieval mood. A spouting whale jostled with Neptune in the choppy waters 
of the fountain. North was indicated in the legend by a winged cherub huff- 
ing and puffing. 


Father Eudex held the plan up against the sun to see the watermark. 
The stationery was new to him, heavy, simulated parchment, with the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer and Monsignor's name embossed, three ini- 
tials, W. F. X., William Francis Xavier. With all those initials the man could 
pass for a radio station, a chancery wit had observed, or if his last name had 
not been Sweeney, Father Eudex added now, for high Anglican. 


Father Eudex returned the plan to Whalen, feeling sorry for him and to 
an extent guilty before him-if only because he was a priest like Monsignor 
(now turned architect) whose dream of a monastery garden included the 
overworked janitor under the head of "labour." 


Father Eudex asked Whalen to bring another shovel. Together, almost 
without words, they worked all morning spading up crosses, leaving the big 
fleur-de-lis to the last. Father Eudex removed his coat first, then his collar, 
and finally was down to his undershirt. 


Toward noon Monsignor rolled into the driveway. 


He stayed in the car, getting red in the face, recovering from the pleas- 
ure of seeing so much accomplished as he slowly recognized his curate in 
Whalen's helper. In a still, appalled voice he called across the lawn, "Father," 
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and waited as for a beast that might or might not have sense enough to come. 
Father Eudex dropped his shovel and went over to the car, shirtless. 


Monsignor waited a moment before he spoke, as though annoyed by 
the everlasting necessity, where this person was concerned, to explain. "Fa- 
ther," he said quietly at last, "I wouldn't do any more of that-if I were you. 
Rather, in any event, I wouldn't." 


"All right, Monsignor." 


"To say the least, it's not prudent. If necessary"-he paused as Whalen came 
over to dig a cross within earshot-"T'll explain later. It's time for lunch now." 


The car, black, beautiful, fierce with chromium, was quiet as Monsig- 
nor dismounted, knowing her master. Monsignor went around to the rear, 
felt a tire, and probed a nasty cinder in the tread. 


"Look at that," he said, removing the cinder. 


Father Eudex thought he saw the car lift a hoof, gaze around, and 
thank Monsignor with her headlights. 


Monsignor proceeded at a precise pace to the back door of the rectory. 
There he held the screen open momentarily, as if remembering something or 
reluctant to enter before himself-such was his humility-but then called to 
Whalen with an intimacy that could never exist between them. 


"Better knock off now, Joe." 
Whalen turned in on himself. "Joe-is itl" 


Father Eudex removed his clothes from the grass. His hands were all 
blisters, but in them he found a little absolution. He apologized to Joe for 
having to take the afternoon off. "I can't make it, Joe. Something turned up." 


"Sure, Father." 


Father Eudex could hear Joe telling his wife about it that night-yeah, 
the young one got in wrong with the old one again. Yeah, the old one, he 
don't believe in it, work, for them. 


Father Eudex paused in the kitchen to remember he knew not what. It 
was in his head, asking to be let in, but he did not place it until he heard 
Monsignor in the next room complaining about the salad to the housekeeper. 
It was the voice of dear, dead Aunt Hazel, coming from the summer he was 
ten. He translated the past into the present: I can't come out and play this af- 
ternoon, Joe, on account of my monsignor won't let me. 


In the dining room Father Eudex sat down at the table and said grace. 
He helped himself to a chop, creamed new potatoes, pickled beets, jelly, and 
bread. He liked jelly. Monsignor passed the butter. 


"That's supposed to be a tutti-frutti salad," Monsignor said, grimacing 
at his. "But she used green olives." 
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Father Eudex said nothing. 

"I said she used green olives." 

"I like green olives all right." 

"I like green olives, but not in tutti-frutti salad." 


Father Eudex replied by eating a green olive, but he knew it could not 
end there. 


"Father," Monsignor said in a new tone. "How would you like to go 
away and study for a year?" 


"Don't think I'd care for it, Monsignor. I'm not the type." 
"You're no canonist, you mean?" 
"That's one thing." 


"Yes. Well, there are other things it might not hurt you to know. To be 
quite frank with you, Father, I think you need broadening." 


"I guess so," Father Eudex said thickly. 


"And still, with your tendencies . . . and with the universities honey- 
combed with Communists. No, that would never do. I think I meant season- 
ing, not broadening." 


"Oh. "n 
"No offense?" 
"No offense." 


Who would have thought a little thing like an olive could lead to all 
this, Father Eudex mused-who but himself, that is, for his association with 
Monsignor had shown him that anything could lead to everything. Monsig- 
nor was a master at making points. Nothing had changed since the day Fa- 
ther Eudex walked into the rectory saying he was the new assistant. Monsig- 
nor had evaded Father Eudex's hand in greeting, and a few days later, after 
he began to get the range, he delivered a lecture on the whole subject of 
handshaking. It was Middle West to shake hands, or South West, or West in 
any case, and it was not done where he came from, and-why had he ever 
come from where he came from? Not to be reduced to shaking hands, you 
could bet! Handshaking was worse than footwashing and unlike that pious 
practice there was nothing to support it. And from handshaking Monsignor 
might go into a general discussion of Father Eudex's failings. He used the 
open forum method, but he was the only speaker and there was never time 
enough for questions from the audience. Monsignor seized his examples at 
random from life. He saw Father Eudex coming out of his bedroom in pyja- 
ma bottoms only and so told him about the dressing gown, its purpose, 
something of its history. He advised Father Eudex to barber his armpits, for 
it was being done all over now. He let Father Eudex see his bottle of co- 
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logne, "Steeple," special for clergymen, and said he should not be afraid of 
it. He suggested that Father Eudex shave his face oftener, too. He loaned him 
his Rogers Peet catalogue, which had sketches of clerical blades togged out 
in the latest, and prayed that he would stop going around looking like a rab- 
binical student. 


He found Father Eudex reading The Catholic Worker one day and had 
not trusted him since. Father Eudex's conception of the priesthood was evan- 
gelical in the worst sense, barbaric, gross, foreign to the mind of the Church, 
which was one of two terms he used as sticks to beat him with. The other 
was taste. The air of the rectory was often heavy with The Mind of the 
Church and Taste. 


Another thing. Father Eudex could not conduct a civil conversation. 
Monsignor doubted that Father Eudex could even think to himself with any- 
thing like agreement. Certainly any discussion with Father Eudex ended in- 
evitably in argument or sighing. Sighing! Why didn't people talk up if they 
had anything to say? No, they'd rather sigh! Father, don't ever, ever sigh at 
me again! 


Finally, Monsignor did not like Father Eudex's table manners. This 
came to a head one night when Monsignor, seeing his curate's plate empty 
and all the silverware at his place unused except for a single knife, fork, and 
spoon, exploded altogether, saying it had been on his mind for weeks, and 
then descending into the vernacular he declared that Father Eudex did not 
know the forks-now perhaps he could understand thatl Meals, unless Mon- 
signor had guests or other things to struggle with, were always occasions of 
instruction for Father Eudex, and sometimes of chastisement. 


And now he knew the worst-if Monsignor was thinking of recom- 
mending him for a year of study, in a Sulpician seminary probably, to learn 
the forks. So this was what it meant to be a priest. Come, follow me. Going 
forth, teach ye all nations. Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, 
cast out devils. Teach the class of people we get here? Teach Mr. Memmers? 
Teach Communists? Teach Monsignors? And where were the poor? The lep- 
ers of old? The lepers were in their colonies with nuns to nurse them. The 
poor were in their holes and would not come out. Mr. Memmers was in his 
bank, without cheer. The Communists were in their universities, awaiting a 
sign. And he was at table with Monsignor, and it was enough for the disciple 
to be as his master, but the housekeeper had used green olives. 


Monsignor inquired, "Did you get your cheque today?" 
Father Eudex looked up, considered. "I got a cheque,” he said. 
"From the Rival people, I mean?" 

"Yes." 


"Good. Well, I think you might apply it on the car you're wanting. A 
decent car. That's a worthy cause." Monsignor noticed that he was not taking 
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it well. "Not that I mean to dictate what you shall do with your little wind- 
fall, Father. It's just that I don't like to see you mortifying yourself with a 
Model A-and disgracing the Church." 


"Yes," Father Eudex said, suffering. 


"Yes. I dare say you don't see the danger, just as you didn't a while 
ago when I found you making a spectacle of yourself with Whalen. You just 
don't see the danger because you just don't think. Not to dwell on it, but I 
seem to remember some overshoes." 


The overshoes! Monsignor referred to them as to the Fall. Last winter 
Father Eudex had given his overshoes to a freezing picket. It had got back to 
Monsignor and-good Lord, a man could have his sympathies, but he had no 
right clad in the cloth to endanger the prestige of the Church by siding in 
these wretched squabbles. Monsignor said he hated to think of all the evil 
done by people doing good! Had Father Eudex ever heard of the Albigensian 
heresy, or didn't the seminary teach that any more? 


Father Eudex declined dessert. It was strawberry mousse. 
"Delicious," Monsignor said. "I think I'll let her stay." 


At that moment Father Eudex decided that he had nothing to lose. He 
placed his knife next to his fork on the plate, adjusted them this way and that 
until they seemed to work a combination in his mind, to spring a lock which 
in turn enabled him to speak out. 


"Monsignor," he said. "I think I ought to tell you I don't intend to 
make use of that money. In fact-to show you how my mind works-I have 
even considered endorsing the cheque to the strikers' relief fund." 


"So," Monsignor said calmly-years in the confessional had prepared 
him for anything. 


"TIl admit I don't know whether I can in justice. And even if I could I 
don't know that I would. I don't know why ... I guess hush money, no matter 
what you do with it, is lousy." 


Monsignor regarded him with piercing baby blue eyes. "You'd find it 
pretty hard to prove, Father, that any money in se is . . . what you say it is. I 
would quarrel further with the definition ‘hush money.’ It seems to me noth- 
ing if not rash that you would presume to impugn the motive of the Rival 
Company in sending out those cheques. You would seem to challenge the 
whole concept of good works-not that I am ignorant of the misuses to which 
money can be put." Monsignor, changing tack, tucked it all into a sigh. "Per- 
haps I'm just a simple soul, and it's enough for me to know personally some 
of the people in the Rival Company and to know them good people. Many of 
them Catholic ..." A throb had crept into Monsignor's voice. He shut it off. 


"I don't mean anything that subtle, Monsignor," Father Eudex said. 
"I'm just telling you, as my pastor, what I'm going to do with the cheque. Or 
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what I'm not going to do with it. I don't know what I'm going to do with it. 
Maybe send it back." 


Monsignor rose from the table, slightly smiling. "Very well, Father. 
But there's always the poor." 


Monsignor took leave of Father Eudex with a laugh. Father Eudex felt 
it was supposed to fool him into thinking that nothing he had said would be 
used against him. It showed, rather, that Monsignor was not winded, that he 
had broken wild curates before, plenty of them, and that he would ride again. 


Father Eudex sought the shade of the porch. He tried to read his office, 
but was drowsy. He got up for a glass of water. The saints in Ireland used to 
stand up to their necks in cold water, but not for drowsiness. When he came 
back to the porch a woman was ringing the doorbell. She looked like a cus- 
tomer for rosary beads. 


"Hello," he said. 
"Im Mrs. Klein, Father, and I was wondering if you could help me out." 
Father Eudex straightened a porch chair for her. "Please sit down." 


"It's a German name, Father. Klein was German descent," she said, and 
added with a silly grin, "It ain't what you think, Father." 


"I beg your pardon." 
"Klein. Some think it's a Jew name. But they stole it from Klein." 


Father Eudex decided to come back to that later. "You were wonder- 
ing if I could help you?" 


"Yes, Father. It's personal." 

"Is it matter for confession?" 

"Oh no, Father." He had made her blush. 
"Then go ahead." 


Mrs. Klein peered into the honeysuckle vines on either side of the 
porch for alien ears. 


"No one can hear you, Mrs. Klein." 


"Father-I'm just a poor widow," she said, and continued as though Fa- 
ther Eudex had just slandered the man. "Klein was awful good to me, Father." 


"I'm sure he was." 


"So good .. . and he went and left me all he had." She had begun to 
cry a little. 


Father Eudex nodded gently. She was after something, probably not 
money, always the best bet-either that or a drunk in the family-but this one 
was not Irish. Perhaps just sympathy. 
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"I come to get your advice, Father. Klein always said, 'If you got a 
problem, Freda, see the priest." 


"Do you need money?" 
"I got more than I can use from the bakery." 
"You have a bakery?" 


Mrs. Klein nodded down the street. "That's my bakery. It was Klein's. 
The Purity." 


"I go by there all the time," Father Eudex said, abandoning himself to 
her. He must stop trying to shape the conversation and let her work it out. 


"Will you give me your advice, Father?" He felt that she sensed his in- 
difference and interpreted it as his way of rejecting her. She either had no 
idea how little sense she made or else supreme faith in him, as a priest, to see 
into her heart. 


"Just what is it you're after, Mrs. Klein?" 

"He left me all he had, Father, but it's just laying in the bank." 
"And you want me to tell you what to do with it?" 

"Yes, Father." 


Father Eudex thought this might be interesting, certainly a change. He 
went back in his mind to the seminary and the class in which they had con- 
sidered the problem of inheritances. Do we have any unfulfilled obligations? 
Are we sure? ... Are there any impedimenta? 


"Do you have any dependents, Mrs. Klein-any children?" 


"One boy, Father. I got him running the bakery. I pay him good-too 
much, Father." 


"Is 'too much’ a living wage?" 
"Yes, Father. He ain't got a family." 


"A living wage is not too much," Father Eudex handed down, sailing 
into the encyclical style without knowing it. 


Mrs. Klein was smiling over having done something good without 
knowing precisely what it was. 


"How old is your son?" 
"He's thirty-six, Father." 
"Not married?" 


"No, Father, but he's got him a girl." She giggled, and Father Eudex, 
embarrassed, retied his shoe. 

"But you don't care to make a will and leave this money to your son in 
the usual way?" 


"I guess I'll have to ... if I die." Mrs. Klein was suddenly crushed and 
haunted, but whether by death or charity, Father Eudex did not know. 
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"You don't have to, Mrs. Klein. There are many worthy causes. And 
the worthiest is the cause of the poor. My advice to you, if I understand your 
problem, is to give what you have to someone who needs it." 


Mrs. Klein just stared at him. 


"You could even leave it to the archdiocese," he said, completing the 
sentence to himself: but I don't recommend it in your case . . . with your ten- 
dencies. You look like an Indian giver to me. 


But Mrs. Klein had got enough. "Huh!" she said, rising. "Well! You 
are a funny onel" 


And then Father Eudex realized that she had come to him for a bro- 
ker's tip. It was in the eyes. The hat. The dress. The shoes. "If you'd like to 
speak to the pastor," he said, "come back in the evening." 


"You're a nice young man," Mrs. Klein said, rather bitter now and bent 
on getting away from him. "But I got to say this-you ain't much of a priest. 
And Klein said if I got a problem, see the priest-huhl You ain't much of a 
priest! What time's your boss come in?" 


"In the evening," Father Eudex said. "Come any time in the evening." 
Mrs. Klein was already down the steps and making for the street. 


"You might try Mr. Memmers at the First National," Father Eudex 
called, actually trying to help her, but she must have thought it was just some 
more of his nonsense and did not reply. 


After Mrs. Klein had disappeared Father Eudex went to his room. In 
the hallway upstairs Monsignor's voice, coming from the depths of the cleri- 
cal nap, halted him. 


"Who was it?" 
"A woman," Father Eudex said. "A woman seeking good counsel." 


He waited a moment to be questioned, but Monsignor was not awake 
enough to see anything wrong with that, and there came only a sigh and a 
shifting of weight that told Father Eudex he was simply turning over in bed. 


Father Eudex walked into the bathroom. He took the Rival cheque 
from his pocket. He tore it into little squares. He let them flutter into the toi- 
let. He pulled the chain-hard. 


He went to his room and stood looking out the window at nothing. He 
could hear the others already giving an account of their stewardship, but 
could not judge them. I bought baseball uniforms for the school. I bought the 
nuns a new washing machine. I purchased a Mass kit for a Chinese mission- 
ary. I bought a set of matched irons. Mine helped pay for keeping my mother 
in a rest home upstate. I gave mine to the poor. 


And you, Father? 
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DONALD BARTHELME 
Report 


Our group is against the war. But the war goes on. I was sent to Cleve- 
land to talk to the engineers. The engineers were meeting in Cleveland. I was 
supposed to persuade them not to do what they are going to do. I took Unit- 
ed's 4:45 from LaGuardia arriving in Cleveland at 6:13. Cleveland is dark 
blue at that hour. I went directly to the motel, where the engineers were 
meeting. Hundreds of engineers attended the Cleveland meeting. I noticed 
many fractures among the engineers, bandages, traction. I noticed what ap- 
peared to be fracture of the carpal scraphoid in six examples. I noticed nu- 
merous fractures of the humeral shaft, of the os calcis, of the pelvic girdle. I 
noticed a high incidence of clay-shoveller's fracture. I could not account for 
these fractures. The engineers were making calculations, taking measure- 
ments, sketching on the blackboard, drinking beer, throwing bread, button- 
holing employers, hurling glasses into the fireplace. They were friendly. 


They were friendly. They were full of love and information. The chief 
engineer wore shades. Patella in Monk's traction, clamshell fracture by the 
look of it. He was standing in a slum of beer bottles and microphone cable. 
"Have some of this chicken a la Isambard Kingdom Brunei the Great Ingi- 
neer," he said. "And declare who you are and what we can do for you. What 
is your line, distinguished guest?" 


"Software," I said. "In every sense. I am here representing a small 
group of interested parties. We are interested in your thing, which seems to 
be functioning. In the midst of so much dysfunction, function is interesting. 
Other people's things don't seem to be working. The State Department's 
thing doesn't seem to be working. The U.N.'s thing doesn't seem to be work- 
ing. The democratic left's thing doesn't seem to be working. Buddha's thing-" 


"Ask us anything about our thing, which seems to be working," the 
chief engineer said. "We will open our hearts and heads to you, Software 
Man, because we want to be understood and loved by the great laypublic, 
and have our marvels appreciated by that public, for which we daily unsung 
produce tons of new marvels each more life-enhancing than the last. Ask us 
anything. Do you want to know about evaporated thin-film metallurgy? 
Monolithic and hybrid integrated-circuit processes? The algebra of inequali- 
ties? Optimization theory? Complex high-speed microminiature closed and 
open loop systems? Fixed variable mathematical cost searches? Epitaxial 
deposition of semi-conductor materials? Gross interfaced space gropes? We 
also have specialists in the cuckooflower, the doctorfish, and the dumdum 
bullet as these relate to aspects of today's expanding technology, and they do 
in the damnedest ways." 
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I spoke to him then about the war. I said the same things people al- 
ways say when they speak against the war. I said that the war was wrong. I 
said that large countries should not burn down small countries. I said that the 
government had made a series of errors. I said that these errors once small 
and forgivable were now immense and unforgivable. I said that the govern- 
ment was attempting to conceal its original errors under layers of new errors. 
I said that the government was sick with error, giddy with it. I said that ten 
thousand of our soldiers had already been killed in pursuit of the govern- 
ment's errors. I said that tens of thousands of the enemy's soldiers and civil- 
ians had been killed because of various errors, ours and theirs. I said that we 
are responsible for errors made in our name. I said that the government 
should not be allowed to make additional errors. 


"Yes, yes," the chief engineer said, "there is doubtless much truth in 
what you say, but we can't possibly lose the war, can we? And stopping is los- 
ing, isn't it? The war regarded as a process, stopping regarded as an abort? We 
don't know how to lose a war. That skill is not among our skills. Our array 
smashes their array, that is what we know. That is the process. That is what is. 


"But let's not have any more of this dispiriting downbeat counterpro- 
ductive talk. I have a few new marvels here I'd like to discuss with you just 
briefly. A few new marvels that are just about ready to be gaped at by the ad- 
miring layman. Consider for instance the area of realtime online computer- 
controlled wish evaporation. Wish evaporation is going to be crucial in meet- 
ing the rising expectations of the world's peoples, which are as you know ris- 
ing entirely too fast." 


I noticed then distributed about the room a great many transverse frac- 
tures of the ulna. "The development of the pseudo-ruminant stomach for un- 
derdeveloped peoples," he went on, "is one of our interesting things you 
should be interested in. With the pseudo-ruminant stomach they can chew 
cuds, that is to say, eat grass. Blue is the most popular color worldwide and 
for that reason we are working with certain strains of your native Kentucky 
Poa pratensis, or bluegrass, as the staple input for the p/r stomach cycle, 
which would also give a shot in the arm to our balance-of-payments thing 


don't you know. ..." I noticed about me then a great number of metatarsal 
fractures in banjo splints. "The kangaroo initiative . . . eight hundred thou- 
sand harvested last year . . . highest percentage of edible protein of any her- 


bivore yet studied .. ." 
"Have new kangaroos been planted?" 
The engineer looked at me. 


"I intuit your hatred and jealousy of our thing,” he said. "The ineffec- 
tual always hate our thing and speak of it as anti-human, which is not at all a 
meaningful way to speak of our thing. Nothing mechanical is alien to me," 
he said (amber spots making bursts of light in his shades), "because I am hu- 
man, in a sense, and if I think it up, then ‘it' is human too, whatever 'it' may 
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be. Let me tell you, Software Man, we have been damned forbearing in the 
matter of this little war you declare yourself to be interested in. Function is 
the cry, and our thing is functioning like crazy. There are things we could do 
that we have not done. Steps we could take that we have not taken. These 
steps are, regarded in a certain light, the light of our enlightened self-interest, 
quite justifiable steps. We could, of course, get irritated. We could, of 
course, lose patience. 


"We could, of course, release thousands upon thousands of self- 
powered crawling-along-the-ground lengths of titanium wire eighteen inches 
long with a diameter of .0005 centimetres (that is to say, invisible) which, 
scenting an enemy, climb up his trouser leg and wrap themselves around his 
neck. We have developed those. They are within our capabilities. We could, 
of course, release in the arena of the upper air our new improved pufferfish 
toxin which precipitates an identity crisis. No special technical problems 
there. That is almost laughably easy. We could, of course, place up to two 
million maggots in their rice within twenty-four hours. The maggots are 
ready, massed in secret staging areas in Alabama. We have hypodermic darts 
capable of piebalding the enemy's pigmentation. We have rots, blights, and 
rusts capable of attacking his alphabet. Those are dandies. We have a hut- 
shrinking chemical which penetrates the fibres of the bamboo, causing it, the 
hut, to strangle its occupants. This operates only after 10 P.M., when people 
are sleeping. Their mathematics are at the mercy of a suppurating surd we 
have invented. We have a family of fishes trained to attack their fishes. We 
have the deadly testicle-destroying telegram. The cable-companies are coop- 
erating. We have a green substance that, well, I'd rather not talk about. We 
have a secret word that, if pronounced, produces multiple fractures in all liv- 
ing things in an area the size of four football fields." 


"That's why-" 


"Yes. Some damned fool couldn't keep his mouth shut. The point is 
that the whole structure of enemy life is within our power to rend, vitiate, de- 
vour, and crush. But that's not the interesting thing." 


"You recount these possibilities with uncommon relish." 


"Yes I realize that there is too much relish here. But you must realize 
that these capabilities represent in and of themselves highly technical and 
complex and interesting problems and hurdles on which our boys have ex- 
pended many thousands of hours of hard work and brilliance. And that the 
effects are often grossly exaggerated by irresponsible victims. And that the 
whole thing represents a fantastic series of triumphs for the multi-disciplined 
problem-solving team concept." 


"I appreciate that." 


"We could unleash all this technology at once. You can imagine what 
would happen then. But that's not the interesting thing." 
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"What is the interesting thing?" 


"The interesting thing is that we have a moral sense. It is on punched 
cards, perhaps the most advanced and sensitive moral sense the world has 
ever known." 


"Because it is on punched cards?" 


"It considers all considerations in endless and subtle detail," he said. 
"It even quibbles. With this great new moral tool, how can we go wrong? I 
confidently predict that, although we could employ all this splendid new 
weaponry I've been telling you about, we're not going to do it." 


"We're not going to do it?" 


I took United's 5:44 from Cleveland arriving at Newark at 7:19. New 
Jersey is bright pink at that hour. Living things move about the surface of 
New Jersey at that hour molesting each other only in traditional ways. I 
made my report to the group. I stressed the friendliness of the engineers. I 
said, It's all right. I said, We have a moral sense. I said, We're not going to 
do it. They didn't believe me. 
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J. E. COPPARD 
Adam and Eve and Pinch Me 


... and in the whole of his days, vividly at the end of the afternoon-he 
repeated it again and again to himself-the kind country spaces had never ab- 
sorbed quite so rich a glamour of light, so miraculous a bloom of clarity. He 
could feel streaming in his own mind, in his bones, the same crystalline 
brightness that lay upon the land. Thoughts and images went flowing 
through him as easily and amiably as fish swim in their pools; and as idly, 
too, for one of his speculations took up the theme of his family name. There 
was such an agreeable oddness about it, just as there was about all the lumi- 
nous sky today, that it touched him as just a little remarkable. What did such 
a name connote, signify, or symbolize? It was a rann of a name, but it had 
euphony! Then again, like the fish, his ambulating fancy flashed into other 
shallows, and he giggled as he paused, peering at the buds in the brake. 
Turning back towards his house again he could see, beyond its roofs, the 
spire of the Church tinctured richly as the vane: all round him was a new 
grandeur upon the grass of the fields, and the spare trees had shadows below 
that seemed to support them in the manner of a plinth, more real than them- 
selves, and the dykes and any chance heave of the level fields were under- 
lined, as if for special emphasis, with long shades of mysterious blackness. 
With a little drift of emotion that had at other times assailed him in the won- 
der and ecstasy of pure light, Jaffa Codling pushed through the slit in the 
back hedge and stood within his own garden. The gardener was at work. He 
could hear the voices of the children about the lawn at the other side of the 
house. He was very happy, and the place was beautiful, a fine white many- 
windowed house rising from a lawn bowered with plots of mould, turreted 
with shrubs, and overset with a vast walnut tree. This house had deep clean 
eaves, a roof of faint coloured slates that, after rain, glowed dully, like onyx 
or jade, under the red chimneys, and half-way up at one end was a balcony 
set with black balusters. He went to a French window that stood open and 
stepped into the dining room. There was no one within, and, on that lonely 
instant, a strange feeling of emptiness dropped upon him. The clock ticked 
almost as if it had been caught in some indecent act; the air was dim and 
troubled after that glory outside. Well, now, he would go up at once to his 
study and write down for his new book the ideas and images he had accumu- 
lated-beautiful rich thoughts they were-during that wonderful afternoon. He 
went to mount the stairs and he was passed by one of the maids; humming a 
silly song she brushed past him rudely, but he was an easy-going man-maids 
were unteachably tiresome-and reaching the landing he sauntered towards 
his room. The door stood slightly open and he could hear voices within. He 
put his hand upon the door . . . it would not open any further. What the devil 
... he pushed-like the bear in the tale-and he pushed, and he pushed-was there 
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something against it on the other side? He put his shoulder to it ... some 
wedge must be there, and that was extraordinary. Then his whole apprehen- 
sion was swept up and whirled as by an avalanche-Mildred, his wife, was in 
there; he could hear her speaking to a man in fair soft tones and the rich 
phrases that could be used only by a woman yielding a deep affection to him. 
Codling kept still. Her words burned on his mind and thrilled him as if spok- 
en to himself. There was a movement in the room, then utter silence. He 
again thrust savagely at the partly open door, but he could not stir it. The si- 
lence within continued. He beat upon the door with his fists, crying: "Mil- 
dred, Mildred!" There was no response, but he could hear the rocking arm- 
chair commence to swing to and fro. Pushing his hand round the edge of the 
door he tried to thrust his head between the opening. There was not space for 
this, but he could just peer into the corner of a mirror hung near, and this is 
what he saw: the chair at one end of its swing, a man sitting in it, and upon 
one arm of it Mildred, the beloved woman, with her lips upon the man's face, 
caressing him with her hands. Codling made another effort to get into the 
room -as vain as it was violent. "Do you hear me, Mildred?" he shouted. Ap- 
parently neither of them heard him; they rocked to and fro while he gazed 
stupefied. What, in the name of God, ... What's this . .. was she bewitched . 
. . were there such things after all as magic, devilry! 


He drew back and held himself quite steadily. The chair stopped sway- 
ing, and the room grew awfully still. The sharp ticking of the clock in the 
hall rose upon the house like the tongue of some perfunctory mocker. 
Couldn't they hear the clock? . . . Couldn't they hear his heart? He had to put 
his hand upon his heart, for, surely, in that great silence inside there, they 
would hear its beat, growing so loud now that it seemed almost to stun him! 
Then in a queer way he found himself reflecting, observing, analysing his 
own actions and intentions. He found some of them to be just a little spuri- 
ous, counterfeit. He felt it would be easy, so perfectly easy to flash in one 
blast of anger and annihilate the two. He would do nothing of the kind. 
There was no occasion for it. People didn't really do that sort of thing, or, at 
least, not with a genuine passion. There was no need for anger. His curiosity 
was Satisfied, quite satisfied, he was certain, he had not the remotest interest 
in the man. A welter of unexpected thoughts swept upon his mind as he 
stood there. As a writer of books he was often stimulated by the emotions 
and impulses of other people, and now his own surprise was beginning to in- 
trigue him, leaving him, O, quite unstirred emotionally, but interesting him 
profoundly. 


He heard the maid come stepping up the stairway again, humming her 
silly song. He did not want a scene, or to be caught eavesdropping, and so 
turned quickly to another door. It was locked. He sprang to one beyond it; 
the handle would not turn. "Bah! what's up with 'em?" But the girl was now 
upon him, carrying a tray of coffee things. "O, Maryl" he exclaimed casual- 
ly, "I..." To his astonishment the girl stepped past him as if she did not hear 
or see him, tapped upon the door of his study, entered, and closed the door 
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behind her. Jaffa Codling then got really angry. "Hell! were the blasted ser- 
vants in it!" He dashed to the door again and tore at the handle. It would not 
even turn, and, though he wrenched with fury at it, the room was utterly 
sealed against him. He went away for a chair with which to smash the ef- 
frontery of that door. No, he wasn't angry, either with his wife or this fellow- 
Gilbert, she had called him-who had a strangely familiar aspect as far as he 
had been able to take it in; but when one's servants ... faugh! 


The door opened and Mary came forth smiling demurely He was a 
few yards further along the corridor at that moment. "Mary!" he shouted, 
"leave the door open!" Mary carefully closed it and turned her back on him. 
He sprang after her with bad words bursting from him as she went towards 
the stairs and flitted lightly down, humming all the way as if in derision. He 
leaped downwards after her three steps at a time, but she trotted with amaz- 
ing swiftness into the kitchen and slammed the door in his face. Codling 
stood, but kept his hands carefully away from the door, kept them behind 
him. "No, no," he whispered cunningly, "there's something fiendish about 
door handles today, I'll go and get a bar, or a butt of timber,” and, jumping 
out into the garden for some such thing, the miracle happened to him. For it 
was nothing else than a miracle, the unbelievable, the impossible, simple and 
laughable if you will, but having as much validity as any miracle can ever in- 
voke. It was simple and laughable because by all the known physical laws he 
should have collided with his gardener, who happened to pass the window 
with his wheelbarrow as Codling jumped out on to the path. And it was un- 
believable that they should not, and impossible that they did not collide; and 
it was miraculous, because Codling stood for a brief moment in the garden 
path and the wheelbarrow of Bond, its contents, and Bond himself passed ap- 
parently through the figure of Codling as if he were so much air, as if he 
were not a living breathing man but just a common t. There was no impact, 
just a momentary breathlessness. Codling stood and looked at the retreating 
figure going on utterly unaware of him. It is interesting to record that Cod- 
ling's first feelings were mirthful. He giggled. He was jocular. He ran along 
in front of the gardener, and let him pass through him once more; then after 
him again; he scrambled into the man's barrow, and was wheeled about by 
this incomprehensible thick-headed gardener who was dead to all his mas- 
ter's efforts to engage his attention. Presently he dropped the wheelbarrow 
and went away, leaving Codling to cogitate upon the occurrence. There was 
no room for doubt, some essential part of him had become detached from the 
obviously not less vital part. He felt he was essential because he was re- 
sponding to the experience, he was reacting in the normal way to normal 
stimuli, although he happened for the time being to be invisible to his fel- 
lows and unable to communicate with them. How had it come about-this 
queer thing? How could he discover what part of him had cut loose, as it 
were? There was no question of this being death; death wasn't funny, it 
wasn't a joke; he had still all his human instincts. You didn't get angry with a 
faithless wife or joke with a fool of a gardener if you were dead, certainly 
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not! He had realized enough of himself to know he was the usual man of in- 
stincts, desires, and prohibitions, complex and contradictory; his family his- 
tory for a million or two years would have denoted that, not explicitly- 
obviously impossible-but suggestively. He had found himself doing things 
he had no desire to do, doing things he had a desire not to do, thinking 
thoughts that had no contiguous meanings, no meanings that could be related 
to his general experience. At odd times he had been chilled-aye, and even 
agreeably surprised-at the immense potential evil in himself. But still, this 
was no mere Jekyll and Hyde affair, that a man and his own ghost should 
separately inhabit the same world was a horse of quite another colour. The 
other part of him was alive and active somewhere ... as alive ... as alive .. . 
yes, as he was, but dashed if he knew where! What a lark when they got 
back to each other and compared notes! In his tales he had brooded over so 
many imagined personalities, followed in the track of so many psychological 
enigmas that he had felt at times a stranger to himself. What if, after all, that 
brooding had given him the faculty of projecting this figment of himself into 
the world of men. Or was he some unrealized latent element of being with- 
out its natural integument, doomed now to drift over the ridge of the world 
for ever. Was it his personality, his spirit? Then how was the dashed thing 
working? Here was he with the most wonderful happening in human experi- 
ence, and he couldn't differentiate or disinter things. He was like a new 
Adam flung into some old Eden. 


There was Bond tinkering about with some plants a dozen yards in 
front of him. Suddenly his three children came round from the other side of 
the house, the youngest boy leading them, carrying in his hand a small sword 
which was made, not of steel, but of some more brightly shining material; in- 
deed it seemed at one moment to be of gold, and then again of flame, trans- 
muting everything in its neighbourhood into the likeness of flame, the hair of 
the little girl Eve, a part of Adam's tunic; and the fingers of the boy Gabriel 
as he held the sword were like pale tongues of fire. Gabriel, the youngest 
boy, went up to the gardener and gave the sword into his hands, saying: 
"Bond, is this sword any good?" Codling saw the gardener take the weapon 
and examine it with a careful sort of smile; his great gnarled hands became 
immediately transparent, the blood could be seen moving diligently about 
the veins. Codling was so interested in the sight that he did not gather in the 
gardener's reply. The little boy was dissatisfied and repeated his question, 
"No, but Bond, is this sword any good?" Codling rose, and stood by invisi- 
ble. The three beautiful children were grouped about the great angular figure 
of the gardener in his soiled clothes, looking up now into his face, and now 
at the sword, with anxiety in all their puckered eyes. "Well, Marse Gabriel," 
Codling could hear him reply, "as far as a sword goes, it may be a good un, 
or it may be a bad un, but, good as it is, it can never be anything but a bad 
thing." He then gave it back to them; the boy Adam held the haft of it, and 
the girl Eve rubbed the blade with curious fingers. The younger boy stood 
looking up at the gardener with unsatisfied gaze. "But, Bond, can't you say if 
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this sword's any good?" Bond turned to his spade and trowels. "Mebbe the 
shape of it's wrong, Marse Gabriel, though it seems a pretty handy size." 
Saying this he moved off across the lawn. Gabriel turned to his brother and 
sister and took the sword from them; they all followed after the gardener and 
once more Gabriel made inquiry: "Bond, is this sword any good?" The gar- 
dener again took it and made a few passes in the air like a valiant soldier at 
exercise. Turning then, he lifted a bright curl from the head of Eve and cut it 
off with a sweep of the weapon. He held it up to look at it critically and then 
let it fall to the ground. Codling sneaked behind him and, picking it up, stood 
stupidly looking at it. "Mebbe, Marse Gabriel," the gardener was saying, "it 
ud be better made of steel, but it has a smartish edge on it." He went to pick 
up the barrow but Gabriel seized it with a spasm of anger, and cried out: 
"No, no, Bond, will you say, just yes or no, Bond, is this sword any good?" 
The gardener stood still, and looked down at the little boy, who repeated his 
question-"just yes or no, Bondl" "No, Marse Gabriel!" "Thank you, Bond," 
replied the child with dignity, "that's all we wanted to know," and, calling to 
his mates to follow him, he ran away to the other side of the house. 


Codling stared again at the beautiful lock of hair in his hand, and felt 
himself grow so angry that he picked up a strange looking flowerpot at his 
feet and hurled it at the retreating gardener. It struck Bond in the middle of 
the back and, passing clean through him, broke on the wheel of his barrow, 
but Bond seemed to be quite unaware of this catastrophe. Codling rushed af- 
ter, and, taking the gardener by the throat, he yelled, "Damn you, will you 
tell me what all this means?" But Bond proceeded calmly about his work un- 
noticing, carrying his master about as if he were a clinging vapour, or a scarf 
hung upon his neck. In a few moments, Codling dropped exhausted to the 
ground. "What... O Hell . .. what, what am I to do?" he groaned. "What 
has happened to me? What shall I do? What can I do?" He looked at the 
broken flowerpot. "Did I invent that?" he pulled out his watch. "That's a real 
watch, I hear it ticking, and it's six o'clock." Was he dead or disembodied or 
mad? What was this infernal lapse of identity? And who the devil, yes, who 
was it upstairs with Mildred? He jumped to his feet and hurried to the win- 
dow; it was shut; to the door, it was fastened; he was powerless to open ei- 
ther. Well! well! this was experimental psychology with a vengeance, and he 
began to chuckle again. He'd have to write to McDougall about it. Then he 
turned and saw Bond wheeling across the lawn towards him again. "Why is 
that fellow always shoving that infernal green barrow around?" he asked, 
and, the fit of fury seizing him again, he rushed towards Bond, but, before he 
reached him, the three children danced into the garden again, crying, with 
great excitement, "Bond, O, Bond!" The gardener stopped and set down the 
terrifying barrow; the children crowded about him, and Gabriel held out an- 
other shining thing, asking: "Bond, is this box any good?" The gardener took 
the box and at once his eyes lit up with interest and delight. "O, Marse Ga- 
briel, where'd ye get it?" "Bond," said the boy impatiently, "is the box any 
good?" "Any good?" echoed the man. "Why, Marse Gabriel, Marse Adam, 
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Miss Eve, look yere!" Holding it down in front of them, he lifted the lid from 
the box and a bright coloured bird flashed out and flew round and round 
above their heads. "O," screamed Gabriel with delight, "it's a kingfisher!" 
"That's what it is," said Bond, "a kingfisher!" "Where?" asked Adam. 
"Where?" asked Eve. "There it flies-round the fountain-see it? see it?" "No," 
said Adam. "No," said Eve. 


"O, do, do, see it," cried Gabriel, "here it comes, it's coming!” and, 
holding his hands on high, and standing on his toes, the child cried out as 
happy as the bird which Codling saw flying above them. 


"I can't see it," said Adam. 
"Where is it, Gaby?" asked Eve. 


"O, you stupids," cried the boy. "There it goes. There it goes. . . there 
... it's gone!" 

He stood looking brightly at Bond, who replaced the lid. 

"What shall we do now?" he exclaimed eagerly. For reply, the garden- 
er gave the box into his hand, and walked off with the barrow. Gabriel took 
the box over to the fountain. Codling, unseen, went after him, almost as ex- 
cited as the boy; Eve and her brother followed. They sat upon the stone tank 
that held the falling water. It was difficult for the child to unfasten the lid; 
Codling attempted to help him, but he was powerless. Gabriel looked up into 
his father's face and smiled. Then he stood up and said to the others: 


"Now, do watch it this time." 


They all knelt carefully beside the water. He lifted the lid and, behold, 
a fish like a gold carp, but made wholly of fire, leaped from the box into the 
fountain. The man saw it dart down into the water, he saw the water bubble 
up behind it, he heard the hiss that the junction of fire and water produces, 
and saw a little track of steam follow the bubbles about the tank until the fig- 
ure of the fish was consumed and disappeared. Gabriel, in ecstasies, turned 
to his sister with blazing happy eyes, exclaiming: 


"There! Evey!" 

"What was it?" asked Eve, nonchalantly, "I didn't see anything." 

"More didn't I," said Adam. 

"Didn't you see that lovely fish?" 

"No," said Adam. 

"No," said Eve. 

"O, stupids,” cried Gabriel, "it went right past the bottom of the water.' 
"Let's get a fishin’ hook,” said Adam. 


1 


"No, no, no,” said Gabriel, replacing the lid of the box. "O no." 
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Jaffa Codling had remained on his knees staring at the water so long 
that, when he looked around him again, the children had gone away. He got up 
and went to the door, and that was closed; the windows, fastened. He went 
moodily to a garden bench and sat on it with folded arms. Dusk had begun to 
fall into the shrubs and trees, the grass to grow dull, the air chill, the sky to 
muster its gloom. Bond had overturned his barrow, stalled his tools in the 
lodge, and gone to his home in the village. A curious cat came round the house 
and surveyed the man who sat chained to his seven-horned dilemma. It grew 
dark and fearfully silent. Was the world empty now? Some small thing, a snail 
perhaps, crept among the dead leaves in the hedge, with a sharp, irritating 
noise. A strange flood of mixed thoughts poured through his mind until at last 
one idea disentangled itself, and he began thinking with tremendous fixity of 
little Gabriel. He wondered if he could brood or meditate, or "will" with suffi- 
cient power to bring him into the garden again. The child had just vaguely rec- 
ognized him for a moment at the waterside. He'd try that dodge, telepathy was 
a mild kind of a trick after so much of the miraculous. If he'd lost his blessed 
body, at least the part that ate and smoked and talked to Mildred. . . . He 
stopped as his mind stumbled on a strange recognition. . . . What a joke, of 
course . . . idiot. . . not to have seen that. He stood up in the garden with joy ... 
of course, he was upstairs with Mildred, it was himself, the other bit of him, 
that Mildred had been talking to. What a howling fool he'd been. 


He found himself concentrating his mind on the purpose of getting the 
child Gabriel into the garden once more, but it was with a curious mood that 
he endeavored to establish this relationship. He could not fix his will into 
any calm intensity of power, or fixity of purpose, or pleasurable mental ec- 
stasy. The utmost force seemed to come with a malicious threatening sple- 
netic "entreaty." That damned snail in the hedge broke the thread of his med- 
itation; a dog began to bark sturdily from a distant farm; the faculties of his 
mind became joggled up like a child's picture puzzle, and he brooded unin- 
telligibly upon such things as skating and steam engines, and Elizabethan 
drama so lapped about with themes like jealousy and chastity. Really now, 
Shakespeare's Isabella was the most consummate snob in. ... He looked up 
quickly to his wife's room and saw Gabriel step from the window to the bal- 
cony as if he were fearful of being seen. The boy lifted up his hands and 
placed the bright box on the rail of the balcony. He looked up at the faint 
stars for a moment or two, and then carefully released the lid of the box. 
What came out of it and rose into the air appeared to Codling to be just a 
piece of floating light, but as it soared above the roof he saw it grow to be a 
little ancient ship, with its hull and fully set sails and its three masts all of 
faint primrose flame colour. It cleaved through the air, rolling slightly as a 
ship through the wave, in widening circles above the house, making a curv- 
ing ascent until it lost the shape of a vessel and became only a moving light 
hurrying to some sidereal shrine. Codling glanced at the boy on the balcony, 
but in that brief instant something had happened, the ship had burst like a 
rocket and released three coloured drops of fire which came falling slowly, 
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leaving beautiful grey furrows of smoke in their track. Gabriel leaned over 
the rail with outstretched palms, and, catching the green star and the blue one 
as they drifted down to him, he ran with a rill of laughter back into the 
house. Codling sprang forward just in time to catch the red star; it lay vividly 
blasting his own palm for a monstrous second, and then, slipping through, 
was gone. He stared at the ground, at the balcony, the sky, and then heard an 
exclamation . . . his wife stood at his side. 


"Gilbert! How you frightened mel" she cried. "I thought you were in 
your room; come along in to dinner." She took his arm and they walked up 
the steps into the dining room together. "Just a moment," said her husband, 
turning to the door of the room. His hand was upon the handle, which turned 
easily in his grasp, and he ran upstairs to his own room. He opened the door. 
The light was on, the fire was burning brightly, a smell of cigarette smoke 
about, pen and paper upon his desk, the Japanese book-knife, the gilt match- 
box, everything all right, no one there. He picked up a book from his desk. . . 
. Monna Vanna. His bookplate was in it-Ex Libris-Gilbert Cannister. He put 
it down beside the green dish; two yellow oranges were in the green dish, 
and two most deliberately green Canadian apples rested by their side. He 
went to the door and swung it backwards and forwards quite easily. He sat 
on his desk trying to piece the thing together, glaring at the print and the 
book-knife and the smart matchbox, until his wife came up behind him ex- 
claiming: "Come along, Gilbert!" 


"Where are the kids, old man?" he asked her, and, before she replied, 
he had gone along to the nursery. He saw the two cots, his boy in one, his 
girl in the other. He turned whimsically to Mildred, saying, "There are only 
two, are there?" Such a question did not call for reply, but he confronted her 
as if expecting some assuring answer. She was staring at him with her bright 
beautiful eyes. 

"Are there?" he repeated. 

"How strange you should ask me that now!" she said. . .' 
very good man ... perhaps...." 

"Mildred!" 

She nodded brightly. 


He sat down in the rocking chair, but got up again saying to her gent- 
ly-"We'll call him Gabriel." 


"But, suppose-" 


. "If you're a 


"No, no,” he said, stopping her lovely lips, "I know all about him." 
And he told her a pleasant little tale. 
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WALTHER VAN TILBURG CLARK 
The Portable Phonograph 


The red sunset, with narrow black cloud strips like threats across it, lay 
on the curved horizon of the prairie. The air was still and cold, and in it settled 
the mute darkness and greater cold of night. High in the air there was wind, for 
through the veil of the dusk the clouds could be seen gliding rapidly south and 
changing shapes. A queer sensation of torment, of two-sided, unpredictable na- 
ture, arose from the stillness of the earth air beneath the violence of the upper 
air. Out of the sunset, through the dead, matted grass and isolated weed stalks 
of the prairie, crept the narrow and deeply rutted remains of a road. In the road, 
in places, there were crusts of shallow, brittle ice. There were little islands of 
an old oiled pavement in the road too, but most of it was mud, now frozen rig- 
id. The frozen mud still bore the toothed impress of great tanks, and a wander- 
er on the neighboring undulations might have stumbled, in this light, into 
large, partially filled-in and weed-grown cavities, their banks channeled and 
beginning to spread into badlands. These pits were such as might have been 
made by falling meteors, but they were not. They were the scars of gigantic 
bombs, their rawness already made a little natural by rain, seed, and time. 
Along the road there were rakish remnants of fence. There was also, just visi- 
ble, one portion of tangled and multiple barbed wire still erect, behind which 
was a shelving ditch with small caves, now very quiet and empty, at intervals 
in its back wall. Otherwise there was no structure or remnant of a structure vis- 
ible over the dome of the darkling earth, but only, in sheltered hollows, the 
darker shadows of young trees trying again. 


Under the wuthering arch of the high wind a V of wild geese fled 
south. The rush of their pinions sounded briefly, and the faint, plaintive 
notes of their expeditionary talk. Then they left a still greater vacancy. There 
was the smell and expectation of1 snow, as there is likely to be when the 
wild geese fly south. From the remote distance, towards the red sky, came 
faintly the protracted howl and quick yap-yap of a prairie wolf. 


North of the road, perhaps a hundred yards, lay the parallel and deeply 
intrenched course of a small creek, lined with leafless alders and willows. 
The creek was already silent under ice. Into the bank above it was dug a sort 
of cell, with a single opening, like the mouth of a mine tunnel. Within the 
cell there was a little red of fire, which showed dully through the opening, 
like a reflection or a deception of the imagination. The light came from the 
chary burning of four blocks of poorly aged peat, which gave off a petty 
warmth and much acrid smoke But the precious remnants of wood, old 
fenceposts and timbers from the long-deserted dugouts, had to be saved for 
the real cold, for the time when a man's breath blew white, the moisture in 
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his nostrils stiffened at once when he stepped out, and the expansive bliz- 
zards paraded for days over the vast open, swirling and settling and thicken- 
ing, till the dawn of the cleared day when the sky was thin blue-green and 
the terrible cold, in which a man could not live for three hours unwarmed, 
lay over the uniformly drifted swell of the plain. 


Around the smoldering peat four men were seated cross-legged. Be- 
hind them, traversed by their shadows, was the earth bench, with two old and 
dirty army blankets, where the owner of the cell slept. In a niche in the oppo- 
site wall were a few tin utensils which caught the glint of the coals. The host 
was rewrapping in a piece of daubed burlap four fine, leather-bound books. 
He worked slowly and very carefully and at last tied the bundle securely 
with a piece of grass-woven cord. The other three looked intently upon the 
process, as if a great significance lay in it. As the host tied the cord he spoke. 
He was an old man, his long, matted beard and hair gray to nearly white. The 
shadows made his brows and cheekbones appear gnarled, his eyes and 
cheeks deeply sunken. His big hands, rough with frost and swollen by rheu- 
matism, were awkward but gentle at their task. He was like a prehistoric 
priest performing a fateful ceremonial rite. Also his voice had in it a suitable 
quality of deep, reverent despair, yet perhaps at the moment a sharpness of 
selfish satisfaction. 


"When I perceived what was happening," he said, "I told myself, ‘It is 
the end. I cannot take much; I will take these."" 


"Perhaps I was impractical," he continued. "But for myself, I do not 
regret, and what do we know of those who will come after us? We are the 
doddering remnant of a race of mechanical fools. I have saved what I love; 
the soul of what was good in us is here; perhaps the new ones will make a 
strong enough beginning not to fall behind when they become clever." 


He rose with slow pain and placed the wrapped volumes in the niche 
with his utensils. The others watched him with the same ritualistic gaze. 


"Shakespeare, the Bible, Moby Dick, the Divine Comedy," one of 
them said softly. "You might have done worse, much worse." 


"You will have a little soul left until you die,” said another harshly. 
"That is more than is true of us. My brain becomes thick, like my hands." He 
held the big, battered hands, with their black nails, in the glow to be seen. 


"I want paper to write on," he said. "And there is none." 


The fourth man said nothing. He sat in the shadow farthest from the 
fire, and sometimes his body jerked in its rags from the cold. Although he 
was still young, he was sick and coughed often. Writing implied a greater fu- 
ture than he now felt able to consider. 


The old man seated himself laboriously and reached out, groaning at 
the movement, to put another block of peat on the fire. With bowed heads 
and averted eyes his three guests acknowledged his magnanimity. 
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"We thank you, Dr. Jenkins, for the reading," said the man who had 
named the books. 


They seemed then to be waiting for something. Dr. Jenkins understood 
but was loath to comply. In an ordinary moment he would have said nothing. 
But the words of The Tempest, which he had been reading, and the religious 
attention of the three made this an unusual occasion. 


"You wish to hear the phonograph," he said grudgingly. 


The two middle-aged men stared into the fire, unable to formulate and 
expose the enormity of their desire. 


The young man, however, said anxiously, between suppressed coughs, 
"Oh, please,” like an excited child. 


The old man rose again in his difficult way and went to the back of the 
cell. He returned and placed tenderly upon the packed floor, where the fire- 
light might fall upon it, an old portable phonograph in a black case. He 
smoothed the top with his hand and then opened it. The lovely green-felt- 
covered disk became visible. 


"I have been using thorns as needles," he said. "But tonight, because 
we have a musician among us"-he bent his head to the young man, almost in- 
visible in the shadow-"I will use a steel needle. There are only three left." 


The two middle-aged men stared at him in speechless adoration. The 
one with the big hands, who wanted to write, moved his lips, but the whisper 
was not audible. 


"Oh, don't!" cried the young man, as if he were hurt. "The thorns will 
do beautifully." 


"No," the old man said. "I have become accustomed to the thorns, but 
they are not really good. For you, my young friend, we will have good music 
tonight." 


"After all," he added generously, and beginning to wind the phono- 
graph, which creaked, "they can't last forever." 


"No, nor we," the roan who needed to write said harshly. "The needle, 
by all means." 


"Oh, thanks," said the young man. "Thanks," he said again in a low, excit- 
ed voice, and then stifled his coughing with a bowed head. 


"The records, though," said the old man when he had finished wind- 
ing, "are a different matter. Already they are very worn. I do not play them 
more than once a week. One, once a week, that is what I allow myself. 


"More than a week I cannot stand it; not to hear them," he apologized. 


"No, how could you?" cried the young man. "And with them here like 
this." 
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"A man can stand anything,” said the man who wanted to write, in his 
harsh, antagonistic voice. 


"Please, the music," said the young man. 


"Only the one," said the old man. "In the long run, we will remember 
more that way." 


He had a dozen records with luxuriant gold and red seals. Even in that 
light the others could see that the threads of the records were becoming 
worn. Slowly he read out the titles and the tremendous, dead names of the 
composers and the artists and the orchestras. The three worked upon the 
names in their minds, carefully. It was difficult to select from such a wealth 
what they would at once most like to remember. Finally the man who want- 
ed to write named Gershwin's "New York." 


"Oh, no!" cried the sick young man, and then could say nothing more 
because he had to cough. The others understood him, and the harsh man 
withdrew his selection and waited for the musician to choose. 


The musician begged Dr. Jenkins to read the titles again, very slowly, 
so that he could remember the sounds. While they were read he lay back 
against the wall, his eyes closed, his thin, horny hand pulling at his light 
beard, and listened to the voices and the orchestras and the single instru- 
ments in his mind. 


When the reading was done he spoke despairingly. "I have forgotten," 
he complained. "I cannot hear them clearly. 


"There are things missing," he explained. 


"I know," said Dr. Jenkins. "I thought that I knew all of Shelley by 
heart. I should have brought Shelley." 


"That's more soul than we can use," said the harsh man. "Moby Dick 
is better. 


"By God, we can understand that," he emphasized. 
The Doctor nodded. 


"Still," said the man who had admired the books, "we need the abso- 
lute if we are to keep a grasp on anything. 


"Anything but these sticks and peat clods and rabbit snares," he said 
bitterly. 


"Shelley desired an ultimate absolute," said the harsh man. "It's too 
much," he said. "It's no good; no earthly good." 


The musician selected a Debussy nocturne. The other considered and 
approved. They rose to their knees to watch the Doctor prepare for the play- 
ing, so that they appeared to be actually in an attitude of worship. The peat 
glow showed the thinness of their bearded faces, and the deep lines in them, 
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and revealed the condition of their garments. The other two continued to 
kneel as the old man carefully lowered the needle onto the spinning disk, but 
the musician suddenly drew back against the wall again, with his knees up, 
and buried his face in his hands. 


At the first notes of the piano the listeners were startled. They stared at 
each other. Even the musician lifted his head in amazement but then quickly 
bowed it again, strainingly, as if he were suffering from a pain he might not 
be able to endure. They were all listening deeply, without movement. The 
wet, blue-green notes tinkled forth from the old machine and were individu- 
al, delectable presences in the cell. The individual, delectable presences 
swept into a sudden tide of unbearably beautiful dissonance and then contin- 
ued fully the swelling and ebbing of that tide, the dissonant inpourings, and 
the resolutions, and the diminishments, and the little, quiet wavelets of inter- 
lude lapping between. Every sound was piercing and singularly sweet. In all 
the men except the musician there occurred rapid sequences of tragically 
heightened recollection. He heard nothing but what was there. At the final, 
whispering disappearance, but moving quietly so that the others would not 
hear him and look at him, he let his head fall back in agony, as if it were 
drawn there by the hair, and clenched the fingers of one hand over his teeth. 
He sat that way while the others were silent and until they began to breathe 
again normally. His drawn-up legs were trembling violently. 


Quickly Dr. Jenkins lifted the needle off, to save it and not to spoil the 
recollection with scraping. When he had stopped the whirling of the sacred 
disk he courteously left the phonograph open and by the fire, in sight. 


The others, however, understood. The musician rose last, but then 
abruptly, and went quickly out at the door without saying anything. The oth- 
ers stopped at the door and gave their thanks in low voices. The Doctor nod- 
ded magnificently. 


"Come again," he invited, "in a week. We will have the 'New York." 


When the two had gone together, out towards the rimed road, he stood 
in the entrance, peering and listening. At first there was only the resonant 
boom of the wind overhead, and then far over the dome of the dead, dark 
plain the wolf cry lamenting. In the rifts of clouds the Doctor saw four stars 
flying. It impressed the Doctor that one of them had just been obscured by 
the beginning of a flying cloud at the very moment he heard what he had 
been listening for, a sound of suppressed coughing. It was not near by, how- 
ever. He believed that down against the pale alders he could see the moving 
shadow. 


With nervous hands he lowered the piece of canvas which served as 
his door and pegged it at the bottom. Then quickly and quietly, looking at 
the piece of canvas frequently, he slipped the records into the case, snapped 
the lid shut, and carried the phonograph to his couch. There, pausing often to 
stare at the canvas and listen, he dug earth from the wall and disclosed a 
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piece of board. Behind this there was a deep hole in the wall, into which he 
put the phonograph. After a moment's consideration he went over and 
reached down his bundle of books and inserted it also. Then, guardedly, he 
once more sealed up the hole with the board and the earth. He also changed 
his blankets and the grass-stuffed sack which served as a pillow, so that he 
could lie facing the entrance. After carefully placing two more blocks of peat 
upon the fire he stood for a long time watching the stretched canvas, but it 
seemed to billow naturally with the first gusts of a lowering wind. At last he 
prayed, and got in under his blankets, and closed his smoke-smarting eyes. 
On the inside of the bed, next the wall, he could feel with his hand the com- 
fortable piece of lead pipe. 
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MEG CAMPBELL 
Just Saying You Love Me Doesn't Make It So 


I sat waiting in the deepening November twilight for Jack's return. Embar- 
rasingly enough, it was the high spot of my day. Today the wait seemed longer 
than usual, and I shifted impatiently on the car seat, trying to push my mind 
ahead to Jack's arrival. But it kept slithering relentlessly back to Mother's letter. 


I was standing in the kitchen this afternoon, skimming through the 
mail, two bags of groceries still to put away, when a phrase in my mother's 
letter stopped me. "Remember Lewis Russell?” she wrote. "Well, he and his 
wife are moving to your area ..." I stood paralyzed. Being Mother, she rattled 
on. "I always rather hoped that one day you and Lewis..." 


Yes, Ma, I know. Some old tune. Haven't been many requests for that one 
lately, have there? And since Jack and I have been married for almost three years 
now, don't you think we really might just drop it from the repertoire? 


Lewis. Married. Well, of course he's married, dummy; so are you, 
aren't you? What did you think-that he lighted one white candle for you eve- 
ry cocktail hour? 


Maybe not a white candle. 
Oh, please. 


But the truth was, it did surprise me. I visualized Lewis often-too of- 
ten for any kind of successful resignation-but always as he was during our 
happy times. For me, he was suspended permanently against the old-gold au- 
tumn backdrop of my senior year at college. Behind my eyes I could see 
him, tall and thin and loose-jointed, scuffing through drifting leaves-his 
sweater ragged, his head at an arrogant angle, his eyes the same intense blue 
as the southern sky. It was a time of unbearable riches, a time when I lived 
so near the surface that the blazing beauty that was a quiet college town in 
Indian summer kept my eyes stinging with tears. 


I had kept that memory cherished behind a pane, but now the pane 
was shattered. Framed in its shards I saw Lewis' white face and heard his 
strained voice saying, "You can't do itt You can'tt This isn't your decision to 
make alonel" 


And my own voice, brittle and distant: "Well, I have decided. I can't 
do it your way, Lewis. My God, I hate this too-don't you see that? I just can't 
do anything else, that's all." 


There were quick tears in his eyes; his cheek muscles knotted under 
the skin. The look of pride and sureness I so loved was gone, leaving a pale 
and pleading boy, a stranger-and thus easy to withstand when he whispered, 
not looking at me, "Please, Nan. Please." 
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"Lewis, nol Now, look, let's not-" Voice of sweet reason. 


But suddenly the arrogant look was back and he wheeled on me. "You 
little bitchl" 


He did not touch me, but the force of his anger sent me reeling back, 
stunned, and I stumbled. He put out a quick hand; then he jerked it back and 
turned on his heel and walked away through the spinning leaves. I called 
weakly after him, "Lewis, wait! Lewis?" 


He must have heard. I swore to myself later that he must have heard, 
But he did not turn. Would anything be different if he had? I nevei knew the 
answer. 


I stood in my tiny, littered kitchen, holding a head of lettuce, turning it 
in my hands, and suddenly I dug both thumbnails viciously into thi crisp 
green leaves. 


"Oh, Lewis," I whispered. "Oh, Lewis." 


Jack was striding across the platform, coming toward me. I marvele as al- 
ways that he could be so like the others-a drab, overcoated figui with a briefcase- 
and yet as soon as I recognized him, so different. K had such a sturdy, individual 
walk. He tilted his head to one side an smiled the instant he caught sight of me. 


"Hi." I lifted my face for his kiss. It came. On such eternal verities my 
security founded. 


"Hi, sweets. Slide over." 

"Oh, Jack, listen-I'm sorry; I didn't pick up your suit at the cles ers." 
"No big deal." 

"Well, I meant to. I just..." 


"No points for good intentionsl" Seeing my stricken expression, 
laughed and said, "I'm just kidding, honey!" 


"Sorry," I mumbled. "Did you have a good day?" 
"Fairly awful. Gloria ... the new girl? She's leaving." 
"But you spent all that time breaking her in!" 


"Well, but now she's getting married. All starry-eyed, and stuff. I told 
her she could keep her job-I harbor no prejudices against the married -but 
her attitude is, she has to move to the suburbs, fire off a few kids, do the 
thing right." He laughed. 


"Oh." I thought of Gloria, a girl who knew where her duty lay. 


Dinner was late, and nothing to shout about when it came. Jack pol- 
ished his off with every appearance of sincere relish and asked for more. 


"Oh, darling, I am sorry; there's not any left," I said. "This is all I 
fixed. I thought it would be enough. I really-" 
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"That's okay. It doesn't matter." 


I stood at the sink with my head down, near tears. Jack came and put 
his arms around me. "Anne," he said gently, "why do you let these things 
bug you so much? You know they aren't all that important." 


"I know, but-" 


"Tve been thinking," he went on, smoothing my hair and rocking me a 
little back and forth. "Sometime we really are going to have to get on with 
it." 

"With what?" 


"Oh, young ‘uns, suburbia, barbecue grill, PTA. You know-real life." 
He grinned. 


I turned away and began to scatter cleanser on the drainboard. "Like 
Gloria? Probably. One of these days." 


"I just thought you might have been thinking along those lines your- 
self." 


"No, not really. I sort of like us the way we are." 


"We do have a good time, don't we?" He kissed my ear and went back 
to the evening paper. 


I scrubbed relentlessly at the drainboard, my mind, like my hand, 
moving in tight, mechanical circles. 


But I did think about it later, lying in bed with Jack breathing peace- 
fully beside me, and I could not account for the feeling of terror that gripped 
me-a half-dreaming feeling, like coils of rope looping themselves silently 
around my legs and arms and body until I was rendered entirely immobile. 
Having children seemed to me to be the most permanent thing in this life, 
and maybe ... maybe even more irrevocable than a marriage vow. 


It was a disloyal thought. I kissed Jack's closed eyes. I do love you, 
Jack. I do. I swear. 


But I lay awake for a long time, staring through the window at the 
street light, which was diffuse and glowing in an aureole of mist, and think- 
ing, Maybe one of these days... 


I won't run into Lewis, I assured myself. This is too big a town. Still, it 
was inevitable that I would see him sometime. And in the three weeks after 
Mother's letter came I had not left the apartment once without applying my 
eye make-up. I would stare at my face in the mirror and want to jeer, but I 
put on the eye make-up anyway. 


It was a Thursday afternoon, and I was downtown doing errands. I had 
just dashed into the branch bank to cash a check. Lewis was standing near 
the elevator, talking to two men. 
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I knew it was he before I saw his face: the long, taut line of his body; 
the lift of his head. As though he felt my gaze, he turned his head abruptly 
and looked straight at me. 


I sat down in the nearest chair. I just sat there, not thinking, looking 
ahead, until I felt him cross the room and stand beside me. 


"T'll be damned. It is you." 
"Hello, Lewis." 

"I just can't believe this." 
"I live here now." 


"Do you? I do too. Just moved here, actually. Come and have lunch or 
a drink, or something." 


"T've had lunch, thanks." 


"Then you can watch me bolt a sandwich. I'm starving. Come on." He 
held the door for me. 


Alice, I thought dazedly, going through the looking glass. 


He looked only a little different. Better kept, better cared for, scrubbed 
and brushed. His face in repose still had a rather proud, shut-away look; but 
his smile was open and unexpected. 


This isn't real, I thought. It doesn't matter what I say, because this isn't 
really happening; this is an episode in some soap opera. 


"This is no soap opera, honey," an inner voice said snidely; "this is 
your life." 


Oh, stop it. 

"Club sandwich," said Lewis to the waitress. "And . . . what? Whisky sour?" 
I nodded. 

"One whisky sour and one bourbon and water. Thank you." 

We smiled tentatively at each other. 

"You look great," he said. 

At least, I thought, I had eye make-up on. 


He began eating crackers, ripping them loose from a little cellophane 
packet, and soon the table was scattered with crumbs. 


"So you're married,” he said. 
"Yes, and you too, huh?" 


"Mm-hmm, Aren't you going to eat any of these? You make me look 
like a glutton. Any children?" 


"No. You?" 
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Brief pause. "No." He hesitated. "It's not-" 
"No," I said hurriedly. "Nothing to do with that." 


Reprinted by permission of John Schaffner, Literary Agent. Copyright 
(c) 1973 by the Redbook Publishing Company. 


The waitress brought his club sandwich. He piCKcu "^ by its cello- 
phane-swathed toothpick and set it on a napkin in front of me. 


"Just one. Be good for you, Nan." 


I had to look away. In some history class Lewis had gleaned the fact 
that Anne Boleyn's nickname had been Nan, and since then he had never 
called me anything else. 


"Sadie, Sadie, married lady." He shook his head, watching me. "So. 
Are you happy?" 


"Yes." 

"You like it here in the North?" 

"Oh, well..." 

"It's not home, is it?" 

"No." 

"Are you working, or anything?" 

"I have a part-time job at a real-estate office three days a week." 


"What about your art? Aren't you doing anything with your art?" His 
tone was so indignant, I had to smile. 


"I was never that good, Lewis. Run of the mill, that's all." 
"Bull," he said firmly. "You were lazy, that's all." 


I said apologetically, "I keep meaning to get my stuff out again. I'll get 
around to it sometime." 


He made a skeptical face. "You are worthless-you know that, girl?" 


I leaned back against the padded wall of the booth as he attacked his 
sandwich, thinking of the energy with which he bent life to fit him and re- 
flecting that I had about as much of that quality myself as a piece of dough. 


"What about you?" I said curiously. "Are you happy?" 

"Yep," he said easily. "I sure am." 

"Your wife-what's she like?" 

"Oh, blond, little . . ." He smiled. "Determined type-you know?" 
I could aim nothing but uncharitable thoughts in her direction. 


"It's good to see you again,” I said, watching him. 
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"Been a long time, hasn't it?" His face was suddenly serious. "I won- 
dered about you a lot." 


"Did you?" I was touched. 


He wasn't looking at me. "Wondered what the little kid would have 
been like, too, sometimes." 


"Lewis, my God." My stomach clenched in pain. "Don't!" 


"Sorry." He looked up in faint surprise and smiled. "I didn't mean to 
be maudlin at lunch. Okay?" 


He seemed so incredibly relaxed, at ease. I gave the barest of nods and 
said almost inaudibly, "Lewis-I'm really sorry about-about . . ." 


"You ought to be," he said calmly. "You little idiot." 
"You're so casual." 


"I was upset enough about it at the time, I promise you. It happened. 
And it hurt. But now"-he gave the ghost of a shrug-"it's over." He made an 
involuntary gesture of pushing something away. "Life goes on. Now, there's 
a profundity." He looked at me. "I've never understood, really, why you did 
it." 

"I was such a child," I said desperately. "And scared. Scared of every- 
thing-of having the baby, of my family's knowing, of what people would say 
if I dropped out of school and had to get married. ... I was scared of the alter- 
native too, but sheer panic carried me through it, I guess." 


"You didn't love me." 
"Lewis, I-that wasn't it. Believe me." 


"Well, you didn't love me enough, then, to take the responsibility for . 
. . The thing is, Nan, we knew the score and we took the risk. But then you 
tried to back out, run away, erase what happened." 


"Maybe I did," I said, thinking that it was true. "But it doesn't mean I 
didn't love you. You talk as if love and responsibility were the same thing. 
They aren't at alll" 


"We're talking about different kinds of love, I guess." 
"Love is love," I said sullenly. "Don't get all semantic about it." 


"And then too,” he went on inexorably, "you weren't exactly the pa- 
rental type, somehow." 


"And you were, of course!" 


"Well, strangely enough, I think I am, you know. I've always rather 
wanted to have children." 


"And give up your own lite? Your freedom?" I thought of my dark 
dream, the coils of rope tightening around me. 
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"Well, okay-look," he said impatiently. "You kept your precious free- 
dom. You've still got it. What are you doing with it? You haven't so much as 
picked up a paintbrush!" 


I stared at him, unable to muster any defense for this new line of at- 
tack. 


And then abruptly his tone changed. "Oh, Nan, hell, I'm sorry. I didn't 
mean to rant and rave. I guess the truth is, I've probably nursed a small 
grudge since it happened. But it's out of my system now." 


"But, Lewis ..." It trailed off. 


"Have you finished chewing up that orange slice? I've got to get back. 
New boy has to work hard, you know." 


He stood up and shrugged carelessly into his tweed coat. I wondered 
fleetingly if his wife had helped choose it. 


He tucked my arm through his as we walked back down the sidewalk. 
The dead leaves swirled around us, as dry as ashes. It was getting colder. 


"Guess what!" said Lewis confidingly. "Kay says she thinks she might 
be pregnant. Isn't that fantastic?" 


"That's wonderful," I murmured. 


"You know," he went on in the same soft, hesitant voice, "this might 
sound dumb, but for a while I was scared she couldn't have any. I thought it 
was some kind of Biblical retribution, or something." 

I stared at him. "But you can't really think . , . Anyway it was me, not 


" 


you. 


"Well, but I let you. And maybe I could have changed your mind." He 
looked at me and I knew he was hearing my voice calling him back. 


"You couldn't have," I said urgently. 
"Well. Anyway..." 
I could see he was thinking that it no longer mattered. 


We stood outside the bank, buffeted by the cutting wind. He looked 
down at me, and there was affection in his eyes as well as sadness, and an in- 
definable something else, but no regret. He hugged me, and I felt the coat 
that his wife had probably chosen scrape briefly against my cheek. 


Then he was gone. 


I ran, shivering violently with cold and tension, feeling that the chill 
had sliced into my bones. 


As I drove to the station I kept thinking about Lewis, seeing him more 
clearly than I ever had before. He grappled with life, met it head on; he was 
no drifter. And the things he'd said to me-little truths that nicked and stung. 
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He called them the way he saw them, that was all. 


But what Lewis had not said-hadn't said but must have guessed- was 
that now I was doing the same thing to Jack that I once had done to him. 


I thought of the sterility of what I had given Jack, and I wanted desper- 
ately to tell him how sorry I was. But what good would that do? Only in time 


Maybe, I thought wearily-maybe love and responsibility are the same 
thing after all. Now, there's a profundity, as Lewis says. 


I sat waiting for Jack. I always seemed to be waiting, hedging, post- 
poning life. I saw Jack coming down the platform. He looked tired; his face 
was drawn and his shoulders were hunched against the wind. He spotted the 
car and waved. And he looked a little surprised, but pleased, as I got out and 
went to meet him. 
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WARNER LAW 
The Harry Hastings Method 


Susie Plimson says I should keep on practicing my writing. She's been 
my teacher at Hollywood High Adult Education in the Professional Writing 
course and says I am still having trouble with my syntaxes and my tenses 
and very kindly gave me private lessons at her place, and she is dark-haired 
and very pretty and about my age (which is 25) and, in addition, she has 
great big boobs. 


Susie says if I really want to be a professional writer, I should write about 
what I really know about-if it is interesting-and while I did do a hitch in the 
Navy some time back, I was on a destroyer tender and never heard a shot fired 
except in practice, which I don't think is a highly interesting matter to describe. 


But one thing I know a lot about is working the houses in the Holly- 
wood hills. The people who live up there are not particularly stinking rich, 
but then, I've never been interested in valuable paintings or diamond neck- 
laces, anyway, because what do you do with them? 


But there are usually portable radios and TV sets and auto tape decks 
and now and then there is some cash lying around, or a fur, or a few pieces 
of fairly good jewelry, or maybe a new leather jacket-all things easy to dis- 
pose of. 


This is an area of winding streets and a lot of trees and bushes, and the 
houses are mostly set back from the street and are some distance from their 
neighbors, and so it is an easy vicinity to work. There's no bus service up 
there at all, so everybody needs a car or two, and if there is no auto in the 
carport, you can be pretty sure that no one is home. 


There are rural-type mailboxes on the street and people are always 
stuffing them with business cards and circulars, like ads for house cleaning 
and landscaping and such, so I had a lot of cards printed for various things, 
like for a house-painting firm, and some for the "Bulldog Burglar Protection 
Agency," which say we will install all kinds of silent burglar alarms, and 
bells will ring in our office and we will have radio cars there in a few min- 
utes. I also have some Pest Control and House Repair cards. None of these 
firms exists, of course, but neither do the phone numbers on my cards. 


But while I drive slowly around the hills in my little VW bus and put 
my cards in the boxes, I can get a pretty good idea of who is home and who 
isn't, and who is gone all day, and so forth. 


By the way, my truck is lettered with: H. STUSSMAN INC. GENER- 
AL HOUSE REPAIRS on one side and FERGUSON PEST CONTROL, 
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EVERYBODY LOVES US BUT YOUR PESTS! on the other side. I make 
these up myself. My theory is that nobody can ever see both sides of my 
truck at the same time, which will really confuse witnesses, if there are any. 
Of course I change the truck signs every week, and every month I paint the 
truck a different color. 


When I decide that a certain house is ripe for hitting, I go and ring the 
doorbell. If I am wrong and someone is home-this is seldom-I ask them if 
their house happens to be swarming with disease-infested rats. Since there 
are no rats at all in these hills, they always say no and I leave. 


If nobody answers the doorbell, it is, of course, another matter. Most 
of these houses have locks that could be opened by blindfolded monkeys. 
Not one of them has any kind of burglar alarm. There are watchdogs in some 
houses, but these I avoid, because you never know a friendly dog from a vi- 
cious one until you've been chewed up. And, of course, I would not hurt any 
dog if you paid me. 


What I am getting to is about one particular house up there. It's a fairly 
new one-story modern style, up a driveway, but you can see the carport from 
the street below. In casing the place for some time, I figured that a man prob- 
ably lived there alone. There was only one car, a great big new Mercedes, 
and this man drove off every weekday morning at nine. I saw him a few 
times and he was a nice-looking gentleman of about 45. He was always gone 
all day, so I guessed he had an office job. 


So one day, I drove my truck up the driveway and got out and saw a 
sign: BEWARE OF THE DOG-and, at the same time, this little pooch comes 
out of a dog door and up to me, and he is a black bundle of hair and the wig- 
gliest, happiest little puppy you ever saw. I picked him up and let him lick 
my face and saw that he had a tag on his collar that read: CUDDLES, MY 
OWNER is HARRY HASTINGS. There was also a phone number. 


I rang the doorbell, but nobody came. The front-door lock was so stu- 
pid that I opened it with a plastic card. 


Inside-well, you have never seen such a sloppy-kept house. Not dirty - 
just sloppy. There was five days’ worth of dishes in the sink. I found out later 
that this Harry Hastings has a maid who comes and cleans once a week, but 
meantime, this character just throws his dirty shirts and socks on the floor. 
What a slob. 


I turned out to be right about his living alone. There was only one sin- 
gle bed in use-which, of course, was not made, and I doubt if he makes it 
from one year to the next. There was no sign of any female presence, which I 
don't wonder, the way this Hastings lives. 


One of his rooms is an office, and this was really a mess. Papers all 
over the desk and also all over the floor. This room stank of old cigarette 
butts, of which smell I am very conscious since I gave up smoking. 
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From what I found on his desk, I learned that this Harry Hastings is a 
TV writer. He writes kind of spooky stuff, like this Rodney Serling. I took 
one of his scripts, to study. From his income-tax returns, which were lying 
around for all the world to see, I saw he made nearly $23,000 gross the year 
before. 


But most of the furniture in the house is pretty grubby and the drapes 
need replacing, which made me wonder what this character spent all his 
money on, besides the Mercedes. He had a new electric typewriter and a 
great big color-TV set, which would take four men to move, and a hi-fi, but 
no art objects or decent silver or gold cuff links or things like that. 


It wasn't till I went through his clothes closet that I found out that most 
of his bread went into his wardrobe. There was about $5000 worth of new 
apparel in there, most of it hand-tailored and from places like where Sinatra 
and Dean Martin get their outfits. Very Mod and up to date. I tried on a 
couple of jackets and it turns out that this Hastings and me are exactly the 
same size! I mean exactly. These clothes looked like they had been tailored 
for me alone, after six fittings. Only his shoes didn't fit me, sad to say. 


I was very pleased, indeed, I can tell you, as I have always had trouble 
getting fitted off the rack. Also, I like to dress in the latest fashion when I 
take Susie to nice places. 


So I took the entire wardrobe, including shirts and ties. I decided to 
take the typewriter, which I needed for my writing-class homework. The ma- 
chine I had kept skipping. 


But I wanted to try out the typewriter before I took it, and also, I 
thought I would leave a note for this Hastings, so he wouldn't think I was 
some kind of crude thug. So I typed: 


Dear Mr. Hastings: I am typing this to see if your typewriter works 
OK. I see that it does. I am not taking it to sell it, but I need it because I am 
trying to become a professional writer like you, which I know because I saw 
your scripts on your desk, and I am taking one to help me with my work, for 
studying. 


I wish to make you a compliment anent your fine wardrobe of clothes. 
As it happened, they are like they have been made for me only. I am not tak- 
ing them to sell them but because I need some good clothes to wear. Your 
shoes do not fit me, so I am leaving them. 


I am also not taking your hi-fi, because there is a terrible screech in 
the treble. I like your dog and I will give him a biskit. 


A Friend 


Well, some three months or so now passed, because there was no 
sense in hitting Hastings’ house again until he had time to get a new bunch 
oL clothes together. 
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But when I thought the time was ripe, I drove by there again and saw 
a little VW in the carport, and also, there was a big blonde woman shaking 
rugs. 


I drove up and asked her if her house was swarming with disease- 
infested rats, and she said she didn't think so but that she was only the once- 
a-week cleaning lady. She sounded Scandinavian, I took note that this was a 
Wednesday. 


I went back the next Monday. No car in the carport. But on the way to 
the house, there was a new sign, hand-lettered on a board, and it read: 


BEWAREI VICIOUS WATCHDOG ON DUTYI THIS DOG HAS 
BEEN TRAINED TO GO FOR THE TESTICLES! YOU HAVE BEEN 
WARNED! PROCEED NO FARTHERL 


Well, this gives me pause, as you can well imagine. But then I remem- 
ber that this Hastings is a writer with an ingenious and inventive mind, and I 
do not believe this sign for one moment. Cuddles is my friend. So I start for 
the house and suddenly, this enormous Alsatian jumps through the dog door 
and runs straight at me, growling and snarling, and then he leaps and knocks 
me down and, sure enough, starts chewing around my crotch. But then out 
comes Cuddles, and I am sure there is a dog language, for he woofed at this 
monster dog as if in reproach, as if to say, "Knock it off. This is a friend. 
Leave him alone." So pretty soon, both dogs are licking me. 


But when I get to the front door, I find that this Hastings has installed 
a new, burglarproof lock. I walk around the house and find that there are 
new locks on both the kitchen door and the laundry-room door. They must 
have set Hastings back about 75 bucks. 


There are also a lot of sliding-glass doors around the house, but I don't 
like to break plate glass, because I know how expensive it is to replace. But I 
finally locate a little louvered window by the laundry-room door and I find 
that by breaking only one louver and cutting the screen, I can reach through 
and around and open the door. 


Inside, I find that the house is just as messy as before. This guy will 
die a slob. 


But when I get to his bedroom, here is this note, Scotch-taped to his 
closet door. It is dusty and looks like it has been there for months. It says: 


Dear Burglar: Just in case you are the same young man who was in 
here a few months ago, I think I must tell you that you have a long way to go 
before you will be a professional writer. 


"Anent" is archaic and should be avoided. A "wardrobe of clothes" is 
redundant. It is "biscuit," not "biskit." Use your dictionary! 


I know you are a young man, because both my cleaning woman and a 
19-year-old neighbor have seen you and your truck. If you have gotten this 
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far into my house, you cannot be stupid. Have you ever thought of devoting 
your talents to something a little higher than burgling people such as me? 


Harry Hastings 


Inside his closet are two fabulous new suits, plus a really great red- 
and-blue-plaid cashmere sports coat. I take these and am about to leave when 
I remember there is something I want to tell Hastings. 


In his office, there is a new electric typewriter, on which I type: 


Dear Mr. Hastings: Thank you for your help. In return, I want to tell 
you that I read the script of yours I took and I think it is pretty good, except 
that I don't believe that the man should go back to his wife. I mean, after she 
tried to poison him three times. This is just my opinion, of course. 


I do not have a dictionary, so I am taking yours. Thank you. 
A Friend 


I, of course, do not take this new typewriter, partly because I already 
have one and also because I figure he will need it to make money with so he 
can replace his wardrobe again. 


Four months go by before I figure it is time to hit his house again. By 
this time, my clothes are getting kind of tired, and also the styles have 
changed, some. 


This time, when I drive up to the house one afternoon, there is a new 
hand-lettered sign: 


THIS HOUSE IS PROTECTED BY THE BULLDOG BURGLAR 
PROTECTION AGENCY! THERE ARE SILENT ALARMS EVERY- 
WHERE! IF THEY ARE TRIPPED, RADIO CARS WILL CONVERGE 
AT ONCE! PROCEED NO FARTHER! YOU HAVE BEEN WARNED! 


Come on, nowl I and I alone am the nonexistent Bulldog Burglar Pro- 
tection Agency! I'd put my card in his mailbox! This is really one cheap- 
skate smart-ass bastard, this Harry Hastings. 


When I get near the house, the dogs come out and I give them a little 
loving, and then I see a note on the front door: 


Dear Jack: Welcome! Hope you had a nice trip. The key is hidden 
where it always has been. I didn't have to go to work today. I've run down 
the hill to get some Scotch and some steaks. Be back in a few minutes. The 
gals are coming at six. Harry 


Well, this gives me pause. I finally decide that this is not the right day 
to hit the house. This could, of course, be another of Hastings' tricks, but I 
can't be sure. So I leave. 


But a few days later, I come back and this same goddamn note to Jack 
is still on the door, only now it is all yellowed. You would think that this 
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lame-brain would at least write a new note every day, welcoming Bert or 
Sam or Harriet or Hazel or whoever. The truth is that this Hastings is so 
damn smart, when you think about it, that he is actually stupid. 


The broken louver and the screen have by now been replaced, but 
when I break the glass and cut the screen and reach around to open the laun- 
dry door, I find that this bastard has installed chains and bolts on the inside. 


Well, as any idiot knows, you can't bolt all your doors from the inside 
when you go out, so one door has to be openable, and I figure it has to be the 
front door; but the only way I can get in is to break a big frosted-plate-glass win- 
dow to the left of it and reach through and open the door. As I said, I'm not hap- 
py to break plate glass, but this Hastings has left me no choice, so I knock out a 
hole just big enough for me to reach through and open the door and go in. 


This time, there is another note on his closet door: 


Dear Burglar: Are you incapable of pity? By now, you must be the 
best-dressed burglar in Hollywood. But how many clothes can you wear} 
You might like to know that my burglary insurance has been canceled. My 
new watchdog cost me $100 and I have spent a small fortune on new locks 
and bolts and chains. Now I fear you are going to start smashing my plate- 
glass windows, which can cost as much as $90 to replace. There is only one 
new suit in this closet. All my other clothes I keep now either in my car or at 
my office. Take the suit, if you must, but never return, for, by God, you will 
be sorry, indeed, if you do. I have a terrible revenge in mind. 


Harry Hastings 
P.S. You still have time to reform yourself. 


P.P.S. I don't like his going back to his poisoning wife, either. But the 
network insisted on a "Happy Ending." 


H.H. 


Well, I am not about to fall for all this noise about pity. Any man who 
has a dog trained to go for my testicles and who uses my own Bulldog Agen- 
cy against me is not, in my mind, deserving of too much sympathy. 


So I take the suit, which is a just-beautiful Edwardian eight-button, in 
gray sharkskin. 


Now quite a few months pass and I begin to feel a little sorry for this 
character, and I decide to let him alone, forever. 


But then, one day, when I am out working, some bastard breaks into 
my own pad, which is three rooms over a private garage in Hollywood. This 
son of a bitch takes every stitch of clothing I own. 


By this time, I am heavily dating Susie Plimson, and she likes good 
dressers. So, while I am not too happy about it, I decide I have to pay Has- 
tings another visit. 
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No dogs come out this time when I walk to the front door. But on it is 
a typed note, which says: 


HELGA! DO NOT OPEN THIS DOOR! Since you were here last 
week, I bought a PUMA, for burglar protection. This is a huge cat, a cougar 
or a mountain lion, about four feet long, not including the tail. The man I 
bought it from told me it was fairly tame, but it is NOT! It has tried to attack 
both dogs, who are OK and are locked in the guest room. I myself have just 
gone down to my doctor's to have stitches taken in my face and neck and 
arms. This ferocious puma is wandering loose inside the house. The 
S.P.C.A. people are coming soon to capture it and take it away. I tried to call 
you and tell you not to come today, but you had already left. Whatever you 
do, if the S.P.C.A. has not come before you, DO NOT UNDER ANY CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OPEN THIS DOOR!! 


Well, naturally, this gave me considerable pause. Helga was obviously 
the blonde cleaning woman. But this was a Tuesday and she came on 
Wednesdays. Or she used to. But she could have changed her days. 


I stroll around the outside of the house. But all of the curtains and 
drapes are drawn and I can't see in. As I pass the guest-room windows, the 
two dogs bark inside. So this much of the note on the door is true. 


So I wander back to the front door and I think and I ponder. Is there 
really a puma in there or is this just another one of Hastings’ big fat dirty 
lies? 


After all, it is one hell of a lot of trouble to buy and keep a puma just 
to protect a few clothes. And it is also expensive, and this Hastings I know 
by now is a cheap skate. It costs him not one thin dime to put this stupid note 
to Helga on his front door and, God knows, it would, terrify most anybody 
who wanted to walk in. 


Susie told us in class that in every story, there is like a moment of de- 
cision. I figured this was mine. 


After about five minutes of solid thought, I finally make my decision. 
There is no puma in there. It's just that this smart-ass bastard wants me to 
think that there is a puma in there. 


So I decide to enter the house, by breaking another hole in the now- 
replaced frosted-plate-glass window to the left of the front door. So I break 
out a small portion of this glass. 


And I peer through this little hole I've made and I see nothing. No 
puma. I listen. I don't hear any snarling cat or anything. No puma. Just the 
same, there could be a puma in there and it could be crouching silently just 
inside the door, waiting to pounce and bite my hand off when I put it in. 
Very carefully, I put some fingers in and wiggle them. No puma. And so I 
put my arm in and reach and turn the door knob from the inside and open the 
door a crack. No snarl from a puma -whatever pumas snarl like. I open the 
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door a little wider and I call, "Here, pussy-pussy! Here, puma-puma! Nice 
puma!" No response. 


I creep in very cautiously, looking around, ready to jump back and out 
and slam the door on this beast, if necessary. But there is no puma. 


And then I realize that my decision was, of course, right and there is 
no goddamn puma in this goddamn house. But still, I am sweating like a pig 
and breathing heavily, and I suddenly figure out what Susie means when she 
talks about "the power of the written word." With just a piece of writing, this 
bastard Hastings transferred an idea from his crazy imagination into my 
mind, and I was willing to believe it. 


So I walk down the hall to his bedroom door, which is shut, and there 
is another typed note on it: 


Dear Burglar: OK. So there is no puma. Did you really think I'd let a 
huge cat mess up my nice neat house? 


However, I am now going to give you a serious warning, DO NOT 
OPEN THIS DOOR! One of the engineers at our studio has invented a high- 
ly sophisticated security device and I've borrowed one of his models. It's hid- 
den in the bedroom and it works by means of ultrasonic waves. They are 
soundless and they have a fantastically destructive and permanent effect on 
brain tissue. It takes less than a minute of exposure. You will not notice any 
brain-numbing effects at once, but in a few days, your memory will start to 
go, and then your reasoning powers, and so, for your own sake, 


DO NOT ENTER THIS ROOM! 
Harry Hastings 


Well, I really had to hand it to this loony character. No wonder he 
made a lot of money as a writer. I, of course, do not believe one word of this, 
at all, therefore, I go into the bedroom and hurry around to see if there is any 
hidden electronic device, but, of course, there is not. Naturally. 


Then I see another note, on the closet door, and it says: 


Dear Burglar: I don't suppose I should have expected you to believe 
that one, with your limited imagination and your one-track mind. By the 
way, where do you go in all my clothes? You must be quite a swinger. 


There are only a few new things in the closet. But before you take 
them, I suggest you sniff them. You will notice a kind of cologne smell, but 
this is only to disguise another odor. I have a pal who was in Chemical War- 
fare and he has given me a liquid that can be sprayed inside clothing. No 
amount of dry cleaning can ever entirely remove it. When the clothes are 
worn, the heat of the body converts this substance into a heavy gas that at- 
tacks the skin and produces the most frightful and agonizingly painful blis- 
ters, from the ankles to the neck. Never forget that you have been warned. 


Harry Hastings Well, I don't believe this for one moment, and so I 
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open the closet door. All there is is one pair of slacks and a sports coat. But 
this coat looks like the very same plaid cashmere I took before and the son of 
a bitch stole from me\ But then I realize this could not be so, but it was just 
that Hastings liked this coat so much he went out and bought another just 
like it. 

Anyway, I find myself sniffing these. They smell of cologne, all right, 
but nothing else, and I know, of course, that this kind of gas stuff does not 
exist at all except in Hastings' wild imagination, which I am coming to ad- 
mire by now. 


As I drive back to my pad, I start to laugh when I think of all the stu- 
pid and fantastic things that Hastings has tried to put into my mind today by 
the power of suggestion, and I realize that he almost succeeded. Almost, but 
not quite. 


When I get home and climb the outside stairs to my front door, there 
are three envelopes taped to it, one above another. There are no names on 
them, but they are numbered, 1, 2, 3. I do not know what in hell all this 
could be about, but I open 1 and I read: 


Dear Burglar: The plaid cashmere coat you have over your arm right 
now is not a replacement for the one you stole. It is the same identical coat. 
Think about this before you open envelope 2. 


Harry Hastings 


Well, of course I think about this as I stand there with my mouth sort 
of hanging open. All of a sudden, it hits me! Harry Hastings was the son of a 
bitch who stole all his clothes back! But how did he know where I live} How 
could he know I was going to hit his house today} My hands are all fumbles 
as I open 2. Inside, it says: 


Dear Burglar: To answer your questions: On your third visit to my 
house, my young neighbor saw you and followed you home in his car, and 
so found out just where you live. Later, in my own good time, I easily en- 
tered this place with a bent paper clip and retrieved my own clothes. Today, 
my neighbor called me at my office and said you were inside my house 
again. Later, I phoned him and he said you had come out, with my coat. So 
I've had time to come here and write and Jeave these notes. I also have had 
time to do something else, which you will read about in 3. 


Harry Hastings 


I open this third envelope very fast, indeed, because I figure that if 
Hastings knows all this, the fuzz will be along any minute. In it, I read: Dear 
Burglar: I got the puma idea from a friend out in the Valley who has one in a 
large cage in his yard. Long ago, I asked him if I might borrow this huge cat 
for a day sometime, and he said yes and that he didn't like burglars, either. 
He has a large carrying cage for the puma. I called him this morning the mo- 
ment I heard you were inside my house and he drove the puma right over 
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here and we released the huge cat inside your place. She is now in there, 
wandering around loose. I have done this partly because I am vengeful and 
vindictive by nature and partly because I've made my living for years as a 
verisimili-tudinous (look it up later) writer, and I deeply resent anyone I can- 
not fool. The puma that is now inside is my childish way of getting even. 
This is no trick this timel If you have any brains at all, DO NOT OPEN 
THIS DOOR! Just get out of town before the police arrive, which will be in 
about half an hour. Goodbye. 


Harry Hastings 
P.S. The puma's name is Carrie-as if that would help you any. 


Well, I read in a story once where somebody was called a "quivering 
mass of indecisive jelly," and that is what I was right then. I simply did not 
know what to think or believe. If this was any door but mine, I could walk 
away. But all my cash was hidden inside and I had to get it before I could 
leave town. 


So I stand there and I sweat and I think and I think and after a long 
time, it comes to me that this time, this bastard Hastings is finally telling the 
truth. Besides, I can hear little noises from inside. There is a puma in there! I 
know it! But I have to get in there, just the same! 


I finally figure that if I open the door fast and step back, Carrie might 
just scoot past me and away. But maybe she will attack me. But then I figure 
if I wrap the sports coat around one arm and the slacks around the other, 
maybe I can fend off Carrie long enough to grab a chair and then force her 
into my bathroom, the way lion tamers do, and then slam the door on her, 
and then grab my cash and run out of there, and the police can worry about 
her when they come. 


So this is what I decide to do, only it is some time before I can get up 
the nerve to unlock the door and push it open. I unlock the door and I stand 
there. But finally, I think, "Oh, hell, you got to do it, sooner or later," and so 
I push my door open and stand back. 


No puma jumps at me. Nothing happens at all. But then I look around 
the corner of my door and Harry Hastings is sitting inside. Not with a gun or 
anything. He is sitting very calmly behind the old card table I use as a desk, 
with a cigarette in his mouth and a pencil in his hand, and I see one of my 
stories in front of him. 


I walk in and just stand there with my face on and cannot think of any 
clever remark to make, when he says: "Tell me one thing. Did you or did 
you not really believe there was a puma in here?" 


If I remember right-I was pretty shook up then-I nodded and I said, 
"Yes, sir. Yes. I really did." 


Then he smiled a big smile and said, "Well, thank heaven for that. I 
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was beginning to think I was losing my grip. I feel a little better now. Sit 
down. I want to talk to you. By the way, your syntax is terrible and your 
grammar is worse. I've been making some corrections while waiting for you. 
However, that's not what I want to talk to you about. Sit down. Stop trem- 
bling, will you, and sit down!" 


I sat. 


As I write now, I am the co-owner and manager of the Puma Burglar 
Protection Agency. Harry Hastings is my silent partner and he put up $2000 
for financing. Susie helps me with my accounts. I have 130 clients now, at 
five dollars a month each. The reason it's so cheap is that we use the Harry 
Hastings Method. That is, we don't bother with burglar alarms or things like 
that. I just patrol around and keep putting up and changing signs and notices 
and notes on front doors. Already, the burglary rate in my area has been cut 
by two thirds. 


This very morning, I got a little letter from Harry Hastings with two 
new ideas for front-door notes. One is: CLARAI I HAVE ALREADY 
CALLED 


THE POLICE AND THEY WILL BE HERE IN MINUTES! DO 
NOT CALL THEM AGAIN! GEORGE IS LOCKED IN THE BATH- 
ROOM AND CAN'T GET OUT, SO WE WILL BE SAFE TILL THEY 
GET HERE! 


The second one is: NOTICE! BECAUSE OF A FRIGHTFULLY 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASE, THIS HOUSE HAS BEEN EVACUATED 
AND QUARANTINED, IT MUST ABSOLUTELY NOT BE ENTERED 
UNTIL IT HAS BEEN FUMIGATED! 


Harry Hastings says that I should be sure to warn the householder to 
remove this notice before any large parties. 
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GRAHAM GREENE 
Brother 


The Communists were the first to appear. They walked quickly, a 
group of about a dozen, up the boulevard which runs from Combat to Menil- 
montant; a young man and a girl lagged a little way behind because the 
man's leg was hurt and the girl was helping him along. They looked impa- 
tient, harassed, hopeless, as if they were trying to catch a train which they 
knew already in their hearts they were too late to catch. 


The proprietor of the cafel saw them coming when they were still a 
long way off; the lamps at that time were still alight (it was later that the bul- 
lets broke the bulbs and dropped darkness all over that quarter of Paris), and 
the group showed up plainly in the wide barren boulevard. Since sunset only 
one customer had entered the cafe", and very soon after sunset firing could 
be heard from the direction of Combat; the Metro station had closed hours 
ago. And yet something obstinate and undefeatable in the proprietor's char- 
acter prevented him from putting up the shutters; it might have been avarice; 
he could not himself have told what it was as he pressed his broad yellow 
forehead against the glass and stared this way and that, up the boulevard and 
down the boulevard. 


But when he saw the group and their air of hurry he began immediate- 
ly to close his cafel. First he went and warned his only customer, who was 
practising billiard shots, walking round and round the table, frowning and 
stroking a thin moustache between shots, a little green in the face under the 
low diffused lights. 


"The Reds are coming,” the proprietor said, "you'd better be off. I'm 
putting up the shutters." 


"Don't interrupt. They won't harm me," the customer said. "This is a 
tricky shot. Reds in baulk. Off the cushion. Screw on spot." He shot his ball 
straight into a pocket. 


"I knew you couldn't do anything with that," the proprietor said, nod- 
ding his bald head. "You might just as well go home. Give me a hand with 
the shutters first. I've sent my wife away." The customer turned on him mali- 
ciously, rattling the cue between his fingers. "It was your talking that spoilt 
the shot. You've cause to be frightened, I dare say. But I'm a poor man. I'm 
safe. I'm not going to stir." He went across to his coat and took out a dry ci- 
gar. "Bring me a bock." He walked round the table on his toes and the balls 
clicked and the proprietor padded back into the bar, elderly and irritated. He 
did not fetch the beer but began to close the shutters; every move he made 
was slow and clumsy. Long before he had finished the group of Confmunists 
was outside. 
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He stopped what he was doing and watched them with furtive dislike. 
He was afraid that the rattle of the shutters would attract their attention. If I 
am very quiet and still, he thought, they may go on, and he remembered with 
malicious pleasure the police barricade across the Place de la Rdpublique. 
That will finish them. In the meanwhile I must be very quiet, very still, and 
he felt a kind of warm satisfaction at the idea that worldly wisdom dictated 
the very attitude most suited to his nature. So he stared through the edge of a 
shutter, yellow, plump, cautious, hearing the billiard balls crackle in the oth- 
er room, seeing the young man come limping up the pavement on the girl's 
arm, watching them stand and stare with dubious faces up the boulevard to- 
wards Combat. 


But when they came into the cafe" he was already behind the bar, 
smiling and bowing and missing nothing, noticing how they had divided 
forces, how six of them had begun to run back the way they had come. 


The young man sat down in a dark corner above the cellar stairs and 
the others stood round the door waiting for something to happen. It gave the 
proprietor an odd feeling that they should stand there in his cafe" not asking 
for a drink, knowing what to expect, when he, the owner, knew nothing, un- 
derstood nothing. At last the girl said "Cognac," leaving the others and com- 
ing to the bar, but when he had poured it out for her, very careful to give a 
fair and not a generous measure, she simply took it to the man sitting in the 
dark and held it to his mouth. 


"Three francs,” the proprietor said. She took the glass and sipped a lit- 
tle and turned it so that the man’s lips might touch the same spot. Then she 
knelt down and rested her forehead against the man's forehead and so they 
stayed. 


"Three francs," the proprietor said, but he could not make his voice 
bold. The man was no longer visible in his corner, only the girl's back, thin and 
shabby in a black cotton frock, as she knelt, leaning forward to find the man's 
face. The proprietor was daunted by the four men at the door, by the knowl- 
edge that they were Reds who had no respect for private property, who would 
drink his wine and go away without paying, who would rape his women (but 
there was only his wife, and she was not there), who would rob his bank, who 
would murder him as soon as look at him. So with fear in his heart he gave up 
the three francs as lost rather than attract any more attention. 


Then the worst that he contemplated happened. 


One of the men at the door came up to the bar and told him to pour out 
four glasses of cognac. "Yes, yes," the proprietor said, fumbling with the 
cork, praying secretly to the Virgin to send an angel, to send the police, to 
send the Gardes Mobiles, now, immediately, before the cork came out, "that 
will be twelve francs." 


"Oh, no," the man said, "we are all comrades here. Share and share 
alike. Listen," he said, with earnest mockery, leaning across the bar, "all we 
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have is yours just as much as it's ours, comrade,” and stepping back a pace he 
presented himself to the proprietor, so that he might take his choice of stringy 
tie, of threadbare trousers, of starved features. "And it follows from that, com- 
rade, that all you have is ours. So four cognacs. Share and share alike." 


"Of course," the proprietor said, "I was only joking." Then he stood with 
bottle poised, and the four glasses tingled upon the counter. "A machine-gun," he 
said, "up by Combat," and smiled to see how for the moment the men forgot 
their brandy as they fidgeted near the door. Very soon now, he thought, and I 
shall be quit of them. 


"A machine-gun," the Red said incredulously, "they're using machine- 
guns?" 


"Well," the proprietor said, encouraged by this sign that the Gardes 
Mobiles were not very far away, "you can't pretend that you aren't armed 
yourselves." He leant across the bar in a way that was almost paternal. "After 
all, you know, your ideas-they wouldn't do in France. Free love." 


"Who's talking of free love?" the Red said. 


The proprietor shrugged and smiled and nodded at the corner. The girl 
knelt with her head on the man's shoulder, her back to the room. They were 
quite silent and the glass of brandy stood on the floor beside them. The girl's 
beret was pushed back on her head and one stocking was laddered and 
darned from knee to ankle. 


"What, those two? They aren't lovers." 
"I," the proprietor said, "with my bourgeois notions would have thought..." 
"He's her brother," the Red said. 


The men came clustering round the bar and laughed at him, but softly 
as if a sleeper or a sick person were in the house. All the time they were lis- 
tening for something. Between their shoulders the proprietor could look out 
across the boulevard; he could see the corner of the Faubourgdu Temple. 


"What are you waiting for?" 


"For friends," the Red said. He made a gesture with open palm as if to 
say, You see, we share and share alike. We have no secrets. 


Something moved at the corner of the Faubourg du Temple. 
"Four more cognacs," the Red said. 

"What about those two?" the proprietor asked. 

"Leave them alone. They'll look after themselves. They're tired." 


How tired they were. No walk up the boulevard from Mdnilmontant 
could explain the tiredness. They seemed to have come farther and fared a 
great deal worse than their companions. They were more starved; they were 
infinitely more hopeless, sitting in their dark corner away from the friendly 
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gossip, the amicable desperate voices which now confused the proprietor's 
brain, until for a moment he believed himself to be a host entertaining 
friends. 


He laughed and made a broad joke directed at the two of them; but 
they made no sign of understanding. Perhaps they were to be pitied, cut off 
from the camaraderie round the counter; perhaps they were to be envied for 
their deeper comradeship. The proprietor thought for no reason at all of the 
bare grey trees of the Tuileries like a series of exclamation marks drawn 
against the winter sky. Puzzled, disintegrated, with all his bearings lost, he 
stared out through the door towards the Faubourg. 


It was as if they had not seen each other for a long while and would soon 
again be saying good-bye. Hardly aware of what he was doing he filled the four 
glasses with brandy. They stretched out worn blunted fingers for them. 


"Wait," he said. "I've got something better than this"; then paused, 
conscious of what was happening across the boulevard. The lamplight 
splashed down on blue steel helmets; the Gardes Mobiles were lining out 
across the entrance to the Faubourg, and a machine-gun pointed directly at 
the cafe windows. 


So, the proprietor thought, my prayers are answered. Now I must do my 
part, not look, not warn them, save myself. Have they covered the side door? I 
will get the other bottle. Real Napoleon brandy. Share and share alike. 


He felt a curious lack of triumph as he opened the trap of the bar and 
came out. He tried not to walk quickly back towards the billiard room. Noth- 
ing that he did must warn these men; he tried to spur himself with the 
thought that every slow casual step he took was a blow for France, for his 
cafe, for his savings. He had to step over the girl's feet to pass her; she was 
asleep. He noted the sharp shoulder blades thrusting through the cotton, and 
raised his eyes and met her brother's, filled with pain and despair. 


He stopped. He found he could not pass without a word. It was as if he 
needed to explain something, as if he belonged to the wrong party. With 
false bonhomie he waved the corkscrew he carried in the other's face. "An- 
other cognac, eh?" 


"It's no good talking to them,” the Red said. "They're German. They 
don't understand a word." 


"German?" 
"That's what's wrong with his leg. A concentration camp." 


The proprietor told himself that he must be quick, that he must put a 
door between him and them, that the end was very close, but he was bewil- 
dered by the hopelessness in the man's gaze. "What's he doing here?" No- 
body answered him. It was as if his question were too foolish to need a re- 
ply. With his head sunk upon his breast the proprietor went past, and the girl 
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slept on. He was like a stranger leaving a room where all the rest are friends. 
A German. They don't understand a word; and up, up through the heavy 
darkness of his mind, through the avarice and the dubious triumph, a few 
German words remembered from very old days climbed like spies into the 
light: a line from the Lorelei learnt at school, Kamerad with its war-time sug- 
gestion of fear and surrender, and oddly from nowhere the phrase niein 
Bruder. He opened the door of the billiard room and closed it behind him 
and softly turned the key. 


"Spot in baulk,” the customer explained and leant across the great 
green table, but while he took aim, wrinkling his narrow peevish eyes, the 
firing started. It came in two bursts with a rip of glass between. The girl 
cried out something, but it was not one of the words he knew. Then feet ran 
across the floor, the trap of the bar slammed. The proprietor sat back against 
the table and listened and listened for any further sound; but silence came in 
under the door and silence through the keyhole. 


"The cloth. My God, the cloth," the customer said, and the proprietor 
looked down at his own hand which was working the corkscrew into the table. 


"Will this absurdity ever end?" the customer said. "I shall go home." 


"Wait," the proprietor said. "Wait." He was listening to voices and 
footsteps in the other room. These were voices he did not recognize. Then a 
car drove up and presently drove away again. Somebody rattled the handle 
of the door. 


"Who is it?" the proprietor called. 
"Who are you? Open that door." 


"Ah," the customer said with relief, "the police. Where was I now? 
Spot in baulk." He began to chalk his cue. The proprietor opened the door. 
Yes, the Gardes Mobiles had arrived; he was safe again, though his windows 
were smashed. The Reds had vanished as if they had never been. He looked 
at the raised trap, at the smashed electric bulbs, at the broken bottle which 
dripped behind the bar. The cafe was full of men, and he remembered with 
odd relief that he had not had time to lock the side door. 


"Are you the owner?" the officer asked. "A bock for each of these men 
and a cognac for myself. Be quick about it." 


The proprietor calculated: "Nine francs fifty," and watched closely 
with bent head the coins rattle down upon the counter. 


"You see," the officer said with significance, "we pay." He nodded to- 
wards the side door. "Those others: did they pay?" 


No, the proprietor admitted, they had not paid, but as he counted the 
coins and slipped them into the till, he caught himself silently repeating the 
officer's order-"A bock for each of these men." Those others, he thought, 
one's got to say that for them, they weren't mean about the drink. It was four 
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cognacs with them. But, of course, they did not pay. "And my windows," he 
complained aloud with sudden asperity, "what about my windows?" 


"Never you mind," the officer said, "the government will pay. You 
have only to send in your bill. Hurry UD now with my cognac. I have no 
time for gossip." 


"You can see for yourself," the proprietor said, "how the bottles have 
been broken. Who will pay for that?" 


'-'Everything will be paid for," the officer said. 
"And now I must go to the cellar to fetch more." 


He was angry at the reiteration of the word pay. They enter my caf6, he 
thought, they smash my windows, they order me about and think that all is 
well if they pay, pay, pay. It occurred to him that these men were intruders. 


"Step to it," the officer said and turned and rebuked one of the men 
who had leant his rifle against the bar. 


At the top of the cellar stairs the proprietor stopped. They were in 
darkness, but by the light from the bar he could just make out a body half- 
way down. He began to tremble violently, and it was some seconds before he 
could strike a match. The young German lay head downwards, and the blood 
from his head had dropped on to the step below. His eyes were open and 
stared back at the proprietor with the old despairing expression of life. The 
proprietor would not believe that he was dead. "Kamerad," he said bending 
down, while the match singed his fingers and went out, trying to recall some 
phrase in German, but he could only remember, as he bent lower still, "mein 
Bruder." Then suddenly he turned and ran up the steps, waved the match-box 
in the officer's face, and called out in a low hysterical voice to him and his 
men and to the customer stooping under the low green shade, "Cochons. Co- 
chons." 


"What was that? What was that?" the officer exclaimed. "Did you say 
that he was your brother? It's impossible," and he frowned incredulously at 
the proprietor and rattled the coins in his pocket. 
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JORGE LUIS BORGES 
The Garden of Forking Paths 


To Victoria Ocampo 


In his A History of the World War (page 212), Captain Liddell Hart 
reports that a planned offensive by thirteen British divisions, supported by 
fourteen hundred artillery pieces, against the German line at Serre- 
Montauban, scheduled for July 24, 1916, had to be postponed until the morn- 
ing of the 29th. He comments that torrential rain caused this delay-which 
lacked any special significance. The following deposition, dictated by, read 
over, and then signed by Dr. Yu Tsun, former teacher of English at the 
Tsingtao Hochschule, casts unsuspected light upon this event. The first two 
pages are missing. 


KKK K K K K K K K 


,„ . and I hung up the phone. Immediately I recollected the voice that 
had spoken in German. It was that of Captain Richard Madden. Madden, in 
Viktor Runeberg's office, meant the end of all our work and- though this 
seemed a secondary matter, or should have seemed so to me -of our lives 
also. His being there meant that Runeberg had been arrested or murdered. * 
Before the sun set on this same day, I ran the same risk. Madden was impla- 
cable. Rather, to be more accurate, he was obliged to be implacable. An 
Irishman in the service of England, a man suspected of equivocal feelings if 
not of actual treachery, how could he fail to welcome and seize upon this ex- 
traordinary piece of luck: the discovery, capture and perhaps the deaths of 
two agents of Imperial Germany? 


I went up to my bedroom. Absurd though the gesture was, I closed and 
locked the door. I threw myself down on my narrow iron bed, and waited on 
my back. The never changing rooftops filled the window, and the hazy six 
o'clock sun hung in the sky. It seemed incredible that this day, a day without 
warnings or omens, might be that of my implacable death. In despite of my 
dead father, in despite of having been a child in one of the symmetrical gar- 
dens of Hai Feng, was I to die now? 


Then I reflected that all things happen, happen to one, precisely now. 
Century follows century, and things happen only in the present. There are 
countless men in the air, on land and at sea, and all that really happens hap- 
pens to me... . The almost unbearable memory of Mad-den's long horseface 
put an end to these wandering thoughts. 


In the midst of my hatred and terror (now that it no longer matters to 
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me to speak of terror, now that I have outwitted Richard Madden, now that 
my neck hankers for the hangman's noose), I knew that the fast-moving and 
doubtless happy soldier did not suspect that I possessed the Secret-the name 
of the exact site of the new British artillery park on the Ancre. A bird 
streaked across the misty sky and, absently, I turned it into an airplane and 
then that airplane into many in the skies of France, shattering the artillery 
park under a rain of bombs. If only my mouth, before it should be silenced 
by a bullet, could shout this name in such a way that it could be heard in 
Germany. . . . My voice, my human voice, was weak. How could it reach the 
ear of the Chief? The ear of that sick and hateful man who knew nothing of 
Runeberg or of me except that we were in Staffordshire. A man who, sitting 
in his arid Berlin office, leafed infinitely through newspapers, looking in 
vain for news from us. I said aloud, "I must flee." 


I sat up on the bed, in senseless and perfect silence, as if Madden was 
already peering at me. Something-perhaps merely a desire to prove my total 
penury to myself-made me empty out my pockets. I found just what I knew I 
was going to find. The American watch, the nickel-plated chain and the 
square coin, the key ring with the useless but compromising keys to Rune- 
berg's office, the notebook, a letter which I decided to destroy at once (and 
which I did not destroy), a five shilling piece, two single shillings and some 
pennies, a red and blue pencil, a handkerchief -and a revolver with a single 
bullet. Absurdly I held it and weighed it in my hand, to give myself courage. 
Vaguely I thought that a pistol shot can be heard for a great distance. 


In ten minutes I had developed my plan. The telephone directory gave 
me the name of the one person capable of passing on the information. He 
lived in a suburb of Fenton, less than half an hour away by train. 


I am a timorous man. I can say it now, now that I have brought my in- 
credibly risky plan to an end. It was not easy to bring about, and I know that 
its execution was terrible. I did not do it for Germany-no! 


Such a barbarous country is of no importance to me, particularly since 
it had degraded me by making me become a spy. Furthermore, I knew an 
Englishman-a modest man-who, for me, is as great as Goethe. I did not 
speak with him for more than an hour, but during that time, he was Goethe. 


I carried out my plan because I felt the Chief had some fear of those of 
my race, of those uncountable forebears whose culmination lies in me. I 
wished to prove to him that a yellow man could save his armies. Besides, I 
had to escape the Captain. His hands and voice could,, at any moment, knock 
and beckon at my door. 


Silently, I dressed, took leave of myself in the mirror, went down the 
stairs, sneaked a look at the quiet street, and went out. The station was not 
far from my house, but I thought it more prudent to take a cab. I told myself 
that I thus ran less chance of being recognized. The truth is that, in the de- 
serted street, I felt infinitely visible and vulnerable. I recall that I told the 
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driver to stop short of the main entrance. I got out with a painful and deliber- 
ate slowness. 


I was going to the village of Ashgrove, but took a ticket for a station fur- 
ther on. The train would leave in a few minutes, at eight-fifty. I hurried, for the 
next would not go until half past nine. There was almost no one on the platform. 
I walked through the carriages. I remember some farmers, a woman dressed in 
mourning, a youth deep in Tacitus’ Annals and a wounded, happy soldier. 


At last the train pulled out. A man I recognized ran furiously, but vain- 
ly, the length of the platform. It was Captain Richard Madden. Shattered, 
trembling, I huddled in the distant corner of the seat, as far as possible from 
the fearful window. 


From utter terror I passed into a state of almost abject happiness. I told 
myself that the duel had already started and that I had won the first encoun- 
ter by besting my adversary in his first attack-even if it was only for forty 
minutes-by an accident of fate. I argued that so small a victory prefigured a 
total victory. I argued that it was not so trivial, that were it not for the pre- 
cious accident of the train schedule, I would be in prison or dead. I argued, 
with no less sophism, that my timorous happiness was proof that I was man 
enough to bring this adventure to a successful conclusion. From my weak- 
ness I drew strength that never left me. 


I foresee that man will resign himself each day to new abominations, 
that soon only soldiers and bandits will be left. To them I offer this advice: 
Whosoever would undertake some atrocious enterprise should act as if it 
were already accomplished, should impose upon himself a future as irrevo- 
cable as the past. 


Thus I proceeded, while with the eyes of a man already dead, I con- 
templated the fluctuations of the day which would probably be my last, and 
watched the diffuse coming of night. 


The train crept along gently, amid ash trees. It slowed down and 
stopped, almost in the middle of a field. No one called the name of a station. 
"Ashgrove?" I asked some children on the platform. "Ashgrove," they re- 
plied. I got out. 


A lamp lit the platform, but the children's faces remained in a shadow. 
One of them asked me: "Are you going to Dr. Stephen Albert's house?" 
Without waiting for my answer, another said: "The house is a good distance 
away but you won't get lost if you take the road to the left and bear to the left 
at every crossroad." I threw them a ebin (my last), went down some stone 
steps and started along a deserted road. At a slight incline, the road ran 
downhill. It was a plain dirt way, and overhead the branches of trees inter- 
mingled, while a round moon hung low in the sky as if to keep me company. 


For a moment I thought that Richard Madden might in some way have 
divined my desperate intent. At once I realized that this would be impossi- 
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ble. The advice about turning always to the left reminded me that such was 
the common formula for finding the central courtyard of certain labyrinths. I 
know something about labyrinths. Not for nothing am I the great-grandson 
of Ts'ui Pen. He was Governor of Yunnan and gave up temporal power to 
write a novel with more characters than there are in the Hung Lou Meng, and 
to create a maze in which all men would lose themselves. He spent thirteen 
years on these oddly assorted tasks before he was assassinated by a stranger. 
His novel had no sense to it and nobody ever found his labyrinth. 


Under the trees of England I meditated on this lost and perhaps mythi- 
cal labyrinth. I imagined it untouched and perfect on the secret summit of 
some mountain; I imagined it drowned under rice paddies or beneath the sea; 
I imagined it infinite, made not only of eight-sided pavilions and of twisting 
paths but also of rivers, provinces and kingdoms. ... I thought of a maze of 
mazes, of a sinuous, ever growing maze which would take in both past and 
future and would somehow involve the stars. 


Lost in these imaginary illusions I forgot my destiny-that of the hunt- 
ed. For an undetermined period of time I felt myself cut off from the world, 
an abstract spectator. The hazy and murmuring countryside, the moon, the 
decline of the evening, stirred within me. Going down the gentle sloping 
road I could not feel fatigue. The evening was at once intimate and infinite. 


The road kept descending and branching off, through meadows misty 
in the twilight. A high-pitched and almost syllabic music kept coming and 
going, moving with the breeze, blurred by the leaves and by distance. 


I thought that a man might be an enemy of other men, of the differing 
moments of other men, but never an enemy of a country: not of fireflies, 
words, gardens, streams, or the West wind. 


Meditating thus I arrived at a high, rusty iron gate. Through the rail- 
ings I could see an avenue bordered with poplar trees and also a kind of sum- 
mer house or pavilion. Two things dawned on me at once, the first trivial and 
the second almost incredible: the music came from the pavilion and that mu- 
sic was Chinese. That was why I had accepted it fully, without paying it any 
attention. I do not remember whether there was a bell, a push-button, or 
whether I attracted attention by clapping my hands. The stuttering sparks of 
the music kept on. 


But from the end of the avenue, from the main house, a lantern ap- 
proached; a lantern which alternately, from moment to moment, was criss- 
crossed or put out by the trunks of the trees; a paper lantern shaped like a 
drum and colored like the moon. A tall man carried it. I could not see his 
face for the light blinded me. 


He opened the gate and spoke slowly in my language. 


"I see that the worthy Hsi P'eng has troubled himself to see to reliev- 
ing my solitude. No doubt you want to see the garden?" 
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Recognizing the name of one of our consuls, I replied, somewhat tak- 
en aback. 


"The garden?" 
"The garden of forking paths." 


Something stirred in my memory and I said, with incomprehensible 
assurance: 


"The garden of my ancestor, Ts'ui Pen." 
"Your ancestor? Your illustrious ancestor? Come in." 


The damp path zigzagged like those of my childhood. When we 
reached the house, we went into a library filled with books irom both East 
and West. I recognized some large volumes bound in yellow silk- manu- 
scripts of the Lost Encyclopedia which was edited by the Third Emperor of 
the Luminous Dynasty. They had never been printed. A phonograph record 
was spinning near a bronze phoenix. I remember also a rose-glazed jar and 
yet another, older by many centuries, of that blue color which our potters 
copied from the Persians... . 


Stephen Albert was watching me with a smile on his face. He was, as I 
have said, remarkably tall. His face was deeply lined and he had gray eyes 
and a gray beard. There was about him something of the priest, and some- 
thing of the sailor. Later, he told me he had been a missionary in Tientsin be- 
fore he "had aspired to become a Sinologist." 


We sat down, I upon a large, low divan, he with his back to the window 
and to a large circular clock. I calculated that my pursuer, Richard Madden, 
could not arrive in less than an hour. My irrevocable decision could wait. 


"A strange destiny,” said Stephen Albert, "that of Ts'ui Pen-Governor 
of his native province, learned in astronomy, in astrology and tireless in the 
interpretation of the canonical books, a chess player, a famous poet and a 
calligrapher. Yet he abandoned all to make a book and a labyrinth. He gave 
up all the pleasures of oppression, justice, of a well-stocked bed, of ban- 
quets, and even of erudition, and shut himself up in the Pavilion of the Lim- 
pid Sun for thirteen years. At his death, his heirs found only a mess of manu- 
scripts. The family, as you doubtless know, wished to consign them to the 
fire, but the executor of the estate-a Taoist or a Buddhist monk-insisted on 
their publication." 


"Those of the blood of Ts'ui Pen," I replied, "still curse the memory of 
that monk. Such a publication was madness. The book is a shapeless mass of 
contradictory rough drafts. I examined it once upon a time: the hero dies in 
the third chapter, while in the fourth he is alive. As for that other enterprise 
of Ts'ui Pen ... his Labyrinth. ..." 


"Here is the Labyrinth?" Albert said, pointing to a tall, laquered writ- 
ing cabinet. 
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"An ivory labyrinth?" I exclaimed. "A tiny labyrinth indeed... !" 


"A symbolic labyrinth," he corrected me. "An invisible labyrinth of 
time. I, a barbarous Englishman, have been given the key to this transparent 
mystery. After more than a hundred years most of the details are irrecovera- 
ble, lost beyond all recall, but it isn't hard to image what must have hap- 
pened. At one time, Ts'ui Pen must have said; 'I am going into seclusion to 
write a book,’ and at another, 'I am retiring to construct a maze.' Everyone as- 
sumed these were separate activities. No one realized that the book and the 
labyrinth were one and the same. The Pavilion of the Limpid Sun was set in 
the middle of an intricate garden. This may have suggested the idea of a 
physical maze. 


"Ts'ui Pen died. In all the vast lands which once belonged to your fam- 
ily, no one could find the labyrinth. The novel's confusion suggested that it 
was the labyrinth. Two circumstances showed me the direct solution to the 
problem. First, the curious legend that Ts'ui Pen had proposed to create an 
infinite maze, second, a fragment of a letter which I discovered." 


Albert rose. For a few moments he turned his back to me. He opened the 
top drawer in the high black and gilded writing cabinet. He returned holding in 
his hand a piece of paper which had once been crimson but which had faded 
with the passage of time: it was rose colored, tenuous, quadrangular. Ts'ui 
Pen's calligraphy was justly famous. Eagerly, but without understanding, I 
read the words which a man of my own blood had written with a small brush: 
"I leave to various future times, but not to all, my garden of forking paths." 


I handed back the sheet of paper in silence. Albert went on: 


"Before I discovered this letter, I kept asking myself how a book could 
be infinite. I could not imagine any other than a cyclic volume, circular. A 
volume whose last page would be the same as the first and so have the possi- 
bility of continuing indefinitely. I recalled, too, the night in the middle of 
The Thousand and One Nights when Queen Scheherezade, 


through a magical mistake on the part of her copyist, started to tell the 
story of 77ze Thousand and One Nights, with the risk of again arriving at the 
night upon which she will relate it, and thus on to infinity. I also imagined a 
Platonic hereditary work, passed on from father to son, to which each indi- 
vidual would add a new chapter or correct, with pious care, the work of his 
elders. 


"These conjectures gave me amusement, but none seemed to have the 
remotest application to the contradictory chapters of Ts'ui Pen. At this point, 
I was sent from Oxford the manuscript you have just seen. 


"Naturally, my attention was caught by the sentence, 'I leave to various fu- 
ture times, but not to all, my garden of forking paths.' I had no sooner read this, 
than I understood. The Garden of Forking Paths was the chaotic novel itself. The 
phrase 'to various future times, but not to all' suggested the image of bifurcating 
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in time, not in space. Rereading the whole work confirmed this theory. In all fic- 
tion, when a man is faced with alternatives he chooses one at the expense of the 
others. In the almost unfathomable Ts'ui Pen, he chooses-simultaneously-all of 
them. He thus creates various futures, various times which start others that will 
in their turn branch out and bifurcate in other times. This is the cause of the con- 
tradictions in the novel. 


"Fang, let us say, has a secret. A stranger knocks at his door. Fang 
makes up his mind to kill him. Naturally there are various possible outcomes. 
Fang can kill the intruder, the intruder can kill Fang, both can be saved, both 
can die and so on and so on. In Ts'ui Pen's work, all the possible solutions oc- 
cur, each one being the point of departure for other bifurcations. Sometimes 
the pathways of this labyrinth converge. For example, you come to this house; 
but in other possible pasts you are my enemy; in others my friend. 


"If you will put up with my atrocious pronunciation, I would like to 
read you a few pages of your ancestor's work." 


His countenance, in the bright circle of lamplight, was certainly that of 
an ancient, but it shone with something unyielding, even immortal. 


With slow precision, he read two versions of the same epic chapter. In 
the first, an army marches into battle over a desolate mountain pass. The 
bleak and somber aspect of the rocky landscape made the soldiers feel that 
life itself was of little value, and so they won the battle easily. In the second, 
the same army passes through a palace where a banquet is in progress. The 
splendor of the feast remained a memory throughout the glorious battle, and 
so victory followed. 


With proper veneration I listened to these old tales, although perhaps 
with less admiration for them in themselves than for the fact that they had 
been thought out by one of my own blood, and that a man of a distant empire 
had given them back to me, in the last stage of a desperate adventure, on a 
Western island. I remember the final words. repeated at the end of each ver- 
sion like a secret command: "Thus the heroes fought, with tranquil heart and 
bloody sword. They were resigned to killing and to dying." 


At that moment I felt within me and around me something invisible 
and intangible pullulating. It was not the pullulation of two divergent, paral- 
lel, and finally converging armies, but an agitation more inaccessible, more 
intimate, prefigured by them in some way. Stephen Albert continued: 


"I do not think that your illustrious ancestor toyed idly with variations. I 
do not find it believable that he would waste thirteen years laboring over a never 
ending experiment in rhetoric. In your country the novel is an inferior genre; in 
Ts'ui Pen's period, it was a despised one. Ts'ui Pen was a fine novelist but he was 
also a man of letters who, doubtless, considered himself more than a mere novel- 
ist. The testimony of his contemporaries attests to this, and certainly the known 
facts of his life confirm his leanings toward the metaphysical and the mystical. 
Philosophical conjectures take up the greater part of his novel. I know that of all 
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problems, none disquieted him more, and none concerned him more than the 
profound one of time. Now then, this is the only problem that does not figure in 
the pages of The Garden. He does not even use the word which means time. 
How can these voluntary omissions be explained?" 


I proposed various solutions, all of them inadequate. We discussed 
them. Finally Stephen Albert said: "In a guessing game to which the answer 
is chess, which word is the only one prohibited?" I thought for a moment and 
then replied: 


"The word is chess." 


"Precisely," said Albert. "The Garden of Forking Paths is an enormous 
guessing game, or parable, in which the subject is time. The rules of the 
game forbid the use of the word itself. To eliminate a word completely, to re- 
fer to it by means of inept phrases and obvious paraphrases, is perhaps the 
best way of drawing attention to it. This, then, is the tortuous method of ap- 
proach preferred by the oblique Ts'ui Pen in every meandering of his inter- 
minable novel. I have gone over hundreds of manuscripts, I have corrected 
errors introduced by careless copyists, I have worked out the plan from this 
chaos, I have restored, or believe I have restored, the original. I have trans- 
lated the whole work. I can state categorically that not once has the word 
time been used in the whole book. 


"The explanation is obvious. The Garden of Forking Paths is a picture, 
incomplete yet not false, of the universe such as Ts'ui Pen conceived it to be. 
Differing from Newton and Schopenhauer, your ancestor did not think of 
time as absolute and uniform. He believed in an infinite series of times, in a 
dizzily growing, ever spreading network of diverging, converging and paral- 
lel times. This web of time-the strands of which approach one another, bifur- 
cate, intersect or ignore each other through the centuries-embraces every 
possibility. We do not exist in most of them. In some you exist and not I, 
while in others I do, and you do not, and in yet others both of us exist. In this 
one, in which chance has favored me, you have come to my gate. In another, 
you, crossing the garden, have found me dead. In yet another, I say these 
very same words, but am an error, a phantom." 


"In all of them,” I enunciated, with a tremor in my voice. "I deeply ap- 
preciate and am grateful to you for the restoration of Ts'ui Pen's garden." 


"Not in all," he murmured with a smile. "Time is forever dividing it- 
self toward innumerable futures and in one of them I am your enemy." 


Once again I sensed the pullulation of which I have already spoken. It 
seemed to me that the dew-damp garden surrounding the house was infinite- 
ly saturated with invisible people. All were Albert and myself, secretive, 
busy and multiform in other dimensions of time. I lifted my eyes and the 
short nightmare disappeared. In the black and yellow garden there was only 
a single man, but this man was as strong as a statue and this man was walk- 
ing up the path and he was Captain Richard Madden. 
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"The future exists now," I replied. "But I am your friend. Can I take 
another look at the letter?" 


Albert rose from his seat. He stood up tall as he opened the top drawer 
of the high writing cabinet. For a moment his back was again turned to me. I 
had the revolver ready. I fired with the utmost care: Albert fell without a 
murmur, at once. I swear that his death was instantaneous, as if he had been 
struck by lightning. 


What remains is unreal and unimportant. Madden broke in and arrest- 
ed me. I have been condemned to hang. Abominably, I have yet triumphed! 
The secret name of the city to be attacked got through to Berlin. Yesterday it 
was bombed. I read the news in the same English newspapers which were 
trying to solve the riddle of the murder of the learned Sinologist Stephen Al- 
bert by the unknown Yu Tsun. The Chief, however, had already solved this 
mystery. He knew that my problem was to shout, with my feeble voice, 
above the tumult of war, the name of the city called Albert, and that I had no 
other course open to me than to kill someone of that name. He does not 
know, for no one can, of my infinite penitence and sickness of the heart. 
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JOHN BARTH 
Title 


Beginning: in the middle, past the middle, nearer three-quarters done, 
waiting for the end. Consider how dreadful so far: pas-sionlessness, abstrac- 
tion, pro, dis. And it will get worse. Can we possibly continue? 


Plot and theme: notions vitiated by this hour of the world but as yet 
not successfully succeeded. Conflict, complication, no climax. The worst is 
to come. Everything leads to nothing: future tense; past tense; present tense. 
Perfect. The final question is, Can nothing be made meaningful? Isn't that 
the final question? If not, the end is at hand. Literally, as it were. Can't stand 
any more of this. 


I think she comes. The story of our life. This is the final test. Try to fill 
the blank. Only hope is to fill the blank. Efface what can't be faced or else 
fill the blank. With words or more words, otherwise I'll fill the blank with 
this noun here in my prepositional object. Yes, she already said that. And I 
think. What now. Everything's been said already, over and over; I'm as sick 
of this as you are; there's nothing to say. Say nothing. 


What's new? Nothing. 


Conventional startling opener. Sorry if I'm interrupting the Progress of 
Literature, she said, in a tone that adjective clause suggesting good-humored 
irony but in fact defensively and imperfectly masking a taunt. The conflict is 
established though as yet unclear in detail. Standard conflict. Let's skip par- 
ticulars. What do you want from me? What'll the story be this time? Same 
old story. Just thought I'd see if you were still around. Before. What? Quit 
right here. Too late. Can't we start over? What's past is past. On the contrary, 
what's forever past is eternally present. The future? Blank. All this is just fill 
in. Hang on. 


Still around. In what sense? Among the gerundive. What is that sup- 
posed to mean? Did you think I meant to fill in the blank? Why should I? On 
the other hand, why not? What makes you think I wouldn't fill in the blank 
instead? Some conversation this is. Do you want to go on, or shall we end it 
right now? Suspense. I don't care for this either. It'll be over soon enough in 
any case. But it gets worse and worse. Whatever happens, the ending will be 
deadly. At least let's have just one real conversation. Dialogue or mono- 
logue? What has it been from the first? Don't ask me. What is there to say at 
this late date? Let me think; I'm trying to think. Same old story. Or. Or? Si- 
lence. 


This isn't so bad. Silence. There are worse things. Name three. This, 
that, the other. Some choices. Who said there was a choice? 
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Let's try again. That's what I've been doing; I've been thinking while 
you've been blank. Story of Our Life. However, this may be the final compli- 
cation. The ending may be violent. That's been said before. Who cares? Let 
the end be blank; anything's better than this. 


It didn't used to be so bad. It used to be less difficult. Even enjoyable. 
For whom? Both of us. To do what? Complicate the conflict. I am weary of 
this. What, then? To complete this sentence, if I may bring up a sore subject. 
That never used to be a problem. Now it's impossible; we just can't manage 
it. You can't fill in the blank; I can't fill in the blank. Or won't. Is this what 
we're going to talk about, our obscene verbal problem? It'll be our last con- 
versation. Why talk at all? Are you paying attention? I dare you to quit now! 
Never dare a desperate person. On with it, calmly, one sentence after an- 
other, like a recidivist. A what? A common noun. Or another common noun. 
Hold tight. Or a chronic forger, let's say; committed to the pen for life. 
Which is to say, death. The point, for pity's sake! Not yet. Forge on. 


We're more than halfway through, as I remarked at the outset: youth- 
ful vigor, innocent exposition, positive rising action-all that is behind us. 
How sophisticated we are today. I'll ignore her, he vowed, and went on. In 
this dehuman, exhausted, ultimate adjective hour, when every humane value 
has become untenable, and not only love, decency, and beauty but even com- 
passion and intelligibility are no more than one or two subjective comple- 
ments to complete the sentence. ... 


This is a story? It's a story, he replied equably, or will be if the author 
can finish it. Without interruption I suppose you mean? she broke in. I can't 
finish anything; that is my final word. Yet it's these interruptions that make it 
a story. Escalate the conflict further. Please let me start over. 


Once upon a time you were satisfied with incidental felicities and ni- 
ceties of technique: the unexpected image, the refreshingly accurate word- 
choice, the memorable simile that yields deeper and subtler significances 
upon reflection, like a memorable simile. Somebody please stop me. Or ar- 
resting dialogue, so to speak. For example? 


Why do you suppose it is, she asked, long participial phrase of the 
breathless variety characteristic of dialogue attributions in nineteenth- 
century fiction, that literate people such as we talk like characters in a story? 
Even supplying the dialogue-tags, she added with wry disgust. Don't put 
words in her mouth. The same old story, an old-fashioned one at that. Even 
if I should fill in the blank with my idle pen? Nothing new about that, to 
make a fact out of a figure. At least it's good for something. Every story is 
penned in red ink, to make a figure out of a fact. This whole idea is insane. 


And might therefore be got away with. 


No turning back now, we've gone too far. Everything's finished. Name 
eight. Story, novel, literature, art, humanism, humanity, the self itself. Wait: 
the story's not finished. And you and I, Howard? whispered Martha, her sar- 
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casm belied by a hesitant alarm in her glance, flickering as it were despite 
herself to the blank instrument in his hand. Belied indeed; put that thing 
away! And what does nickering modify? A person who can't verb adverb 
ought at least to speak correctly. 


A tense moment in the evolution of the story. Do you know, declared 
the narrator, one has no idea, especially nowadays, how close the end may 
be, nor will one necessarily be aware of it when it occurs. Who can say how 
near this universe has come to mere cessation? Or take two people, in a story 
of the sort it once was possible to tell. Love affairs, literary genres, third item 
in exemplary series, fourth-everything blossoms and decays, does it not, 
from the primitive and classical through the mannered and baroque to the ab- 
stract, stylized, dehumanized, unintelligible, blank. And you and I, Rose- 
mary? Edward. Snapped! Patience. The narrator gathers that his audience no 
longer cherishes him. And conversely. But little does he know of the com- 
mon noun concealed for months in her you name it, under her eyelet che- 
mise. This is a slip. The point is the same. And she fetches it out nightly as I 
dream, I think. That's no slip. And she regards it and sighs, a quantum grim- 
lier each night it may be. Is this supposed to be amusing? The world might 
end before this sentence, or merely someone's life. And/or someone else's. I 
speak metaphorically. Is the sentence ended? Very nearly. No telling how 
long a sentence will be until one reaches the stop. It sounds as if somebody 
intends to fill in the blank. What is all this nonsense about? 


It may not be nonsense. Anyhow it will presently be over. As the nar- 
rator was saying, things have been kaput for some time, and while we may 
be pardoned our great reluctance to acknowledge it, the fact is that the 
bloody century for example is nearing the three-quarter mark, and the char- 
acters in this little tale, for example, are similarly past their prime, as is the 
drama. About played out. Then God damn it let's ring the curtain. Wait wait. 
We're left with the following three possibilities, at least in theory. Horseshit. 
Hold onto yourself, it's too soon to fill in the blank. I hope this will be a 
short story. 


Shorter than it seems. It seems endless. Be thankful it's not a novel. 
The novel is predicate adjective, as is the innocent anecdote of bygone days 
when life made a degree of sense and subject joined to complement by copu- 
la. No longer are these things the case, as you have doubtless remarked. 
There was I believe some mention of possibilities, three in number. The first 
is rejuvenation: having become an exhausted parody of itself, perhaps a 
form-Of what? Of anything-may rise neoprimi-tively from its own ashes. A 
tiresome prospect. The second, more appealing I'm sure but scarcely likely at 
this advanced date, is that moribund what-have-yous will be supplanted by 
vigorous new: the demise of the novel and short story, he went on to declare, 
needn't be the end of narrative art, nor need the dissolution of a used-up 
blank fill in the blank. The end of one road might be the beginning of an- 
other. Much good that'll do me. And you may not find the revolution as 
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bloodless as you think, either. Shall we try it? Never dare a person who is 
fed up to the ears. 


The final possibility is a temporary expedient, to be sure, the self- 
styled narrator of this so-called story went on to admit, ignoring the hostile 
impatience of his audience, but what is not, and every sentence completed is 
a step closer to the end. That is to say, every day gained is a day gone. Mat- 
ter of viewpoint, I suppose. Go on. I am. Whether anyone's paying attention 
or not. The final possibility is to turn ultimacy, exhaustion, paralyzing self- 
consciousness and the adjective weight of accumulated history. . . . Go on. 
Go on. To turn ultimacy against itself to make something new and valid, the 
essence whereof would be the impossibility of making something new. What 
a nauseating notion. And pray how does it bear upon the analogy uppermost 
in everyone's mind? We've gotten this far, haven't we? Look how far we've 
come together. Can't we keep on to the end? I think not. Even another sen- 
tence is too many. Only if one believes the end to be a long way off; actually 
it might come at any moment; I'm surprised it hasn't before now. Nothing 
does when it's expected to. 


Silence. There's a fourth possibility, I suppose. Silence. General anes- 
thesia. Self-extinction. Silence. 


Historicity and self-awareness, he asseverated, while ineluctable and 
even greatly to be prized, are always fatal to innocence and spontaneity. Per- 
haps adjective period. Whether in a people, an art, a love affair, on a fourth 
term added not impossibly to make the third less than ultimate. In the name 
of suffering humanity cease this harangue. It's over. And the story? Is there a 
plot here? What's all this leading up to? 


No climax. There's the story. Finished? Not quite. Story of our lives. 
The last word in fiction, in fact. I chose the first-person narrative viewpoint 
in order to reflect interest from the peculiarities of the technique (such as the 
normally unbearable self-consciousness, the abstraction, and the blank) to 
the nature and situation of the narrator and his companion, despite the obvi- 
ous possibility that the narrator and his companion might be mistaken for the 
narrator and his companion. Occupational hazard. The technique is ad- 
vanced, as you see, but the situation of the characters is conventionally dra- 
matic. That being the case, may one of them, or one who may be taken for 
one of them, make a longish speech in the old-fashioned manner, charged 
with obsolete emotion? Of course. 


I begin calmly, though my voice may rise as I go along. Sometimes it 
seems as if things could instantly be altogether different and more admirable. 
The times be damned, one still wants a man vigorous, confident, bold, re- 
sourceful, adjective, and adjective. One still wants a woman spirited, spa- 
cious of heart, loyal, gentle, adjective, adjective. That man and that woman 
are as possible as the ones in this miserable story, and a good deal realer. It's 
as if they live in some room of our house that we can't find the door to, 
though it's so close we can hear echoes of their voices. Experience has made 
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them wise instead of bitter; knowledge has mellowed instead of souring 
them; in their forties and fifties, even in their sixties, they're gayer and 
stronger and more authentic than they were in their twenties; for the twenty- 
year-olds they have only affectionate sympathy. So? Why aren't the couple 
in this story that man and woman, so easy to imagine? God, but I am surfeit- 
ed with clever irony! Ill of sickness! Parallel phrase to wrap up series! This 
last-resort idea, it's dead in the womb, excuse the figure. A false pregnancy, 
excuse the figure. God damn me though if that's entirely my fault. Acknowl- 
edge your complicity. As you see, I'm trying to do something about the 
present mess; hence this story. Adjective in the noun! Don't lose your com- 
posure. You tell me it's self-defeating to talk about it instead of just up and 
doing it; but to acknowledge what I'm doing while I'm doing it is exactly the 
point. Self-defeat implies a victor, and who do you suppose it is, if not 
blank? That's the only victory left. Right? Forward! Eyes open. 


No. The only way to get out of a mirror-maze is to close your eyes and 
hold out your hands. And be carried away by a valiant metaphor, I suppose, 
like a simile. 


There's only one direction to go in. Ugh. We must make something 
out of nothing. Impossible. Mystics do. Not only turn contradiction into par- 
adox, but employ it, to go on living and working. Don't bet on it. I'm betting 
my cliche on it, yours too. What is that supposed to mean? On with the refu- 
tation; every denial is another breath, every word brings us closer to the end. 


Very well: to write this allegedly ultimate story is a form of artistic fill 
in the blank, or an artistic form of same, if you like. I don't. What I mean is, 
same idea in other terms. The storyteller's alternatives, as far,as I can see, are 
a series of last words, like an aging actress making one farewell appearance 
after another, or actual blank. And I mean literally fill in the blank. Is this a 
test? But the former is contemptible in itself, and the latter will certainly be- 
come so when the rest of the world shrugs its shoulders and goes on about its 
business. Just as people would do if adverbial clause of obvious analogical 
nature. The fact is, the narrator has narrated himself into a corner, a state of 
affairs more tsk-tsk than boo-hoo, and because his position is absurd he calls 
the world absurd. That some writers lack lead in their pencils does not make 
writing obsolete. At this point they were both smiling despite themselves. At 
this point they were both flashing hatred despite themselves. Every woman 
has a blade concealed in the neighborhood of her garters. So disarm her, so 
to speak, don't geld yourself. At this point they were both despite them- 
selves. Have we come to the point at last? Not quite. "Where there's life 
there's hope. 


There's no hope. This isn't working. But the alternative is to supply an 
alternative. That's no alternative. Unless I make it one. Just try; quit talking 
about it, quit talking, quit! Never dare a desperate man. Or woman. That's 
the one thing that can drive even the first part of a conventional metaphor to 
the second part of same. Talk, talk, talk. Yes yes, go on, I believe literature's 
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not likely ever to manage abstraction successfully, like sculpture for exam- 
ple, is that a fact, what a time to bring up that subject, anticlimax, that's the 
point, do set forth the exquisite reason. Well, because wood and iron have a 
native appeal and first-order reality, whereas words are artificial to begin 
with, invented specifically to represent. Go on, please go on. I'm going. 
Don't you dare. Well, well, weld iron rods into abstract patterns, say, and 
you've still got real iron, but arrange words into abstract patterns and you've 
got nonsense. Nonsense is right. For example. On, God damn it; take linear 
plot, take resolution of conflict, take third direct object, all that business, 
they may very well be obsolete notions, indeed they are, no doubt untenable 
at this late date, no doubt at all, but in fact we still lead our lives by clock 
and calendar, for example, and though the seasons recur our mortal human 
time does not; we grow old and tired, we think of how things used to be or 
might have been and how they are now, and in fact, and in fact we get exas- 
perated and desperate and out of expedients and out of words. 


Go on. Impossible. I'm going, too late now, one more step and we're 
done, you and I. Suspense. The fact is, you're driving me to it, the fact is that 
people still lead lives, mean and bleak and brief as they are, briefer than you 
think, and people have characters and motives that we divine more or less in- 
accurately from their appearance, speech, behavior, and the rest, you aren't 
listening, go on then, what do you think I'm doing, people still fall in love, 
and out, yes, in and out, and out and in, and they please each other, and hurt 
each other, isn't that the truth, and they do these things in more or less con- 
ventionally dramatic fashion, unfashionable or not, go on, I'm going, and 
what goes on between them is still not only the most interesting but the most 
important thing in the bloody murderous world, pardon the adjectives. And 
that my dear is what writers have got to find ways to write about in this ad- 
jective adjective hour of the ditto ditto same noun as above, or their, that is 
to say our, accursed self-consciousness will lead them, what is to say us, to 
here it comes, say it straight out, I'm going to, say it in plain English for 
once, that's what I'm leading up to, me and my bloody anticlimactic noun, 
we're pushing each other to fill in the blank. 


Goodbye. Is it over? Can't you read between the lines? One more step. 
Goodbye suspense goodbye. 


Blank. 


Oh God comma I abhor self-consciousness. I despise what we have 
come to; I loathe our loathesome loathing, our place our time our situation, 
our loathsome art, this ditto necessary story. The blank of our lives. It's about 
over. Let the denouement be soon and unexpected, painless if possible, quick 
at least, above all soon. Now now! How in the world will it ever. 


